to thes 


Write 


e Schools for 


Descriptive 


Literature 


Pennsylvania Schools | 


wood 


tn catablished cultural and prac- 
tcal achool for young wome 
ha by wears of selec- 
Wany aduates occupy 
positions of respone Dility 


VERY young Woman should he 
for social power at in- 


This is the aim of 
Beechwood It combines the advan 
tages of | untry ami = city training 

Departmetits College 


nior 
Musk Art: Maxzazine ll- 


Preparator) 
Fashion Illustratics 
I 


lustration [resign 


Physical balucation Expression 
mestic Science atl Art, Seeretaryship 
Normal (Gymnastics, Normal Kinter- 
garter Department for girls 
under Separate dormitory Per- 
sonal car arge Faculty 


Pool Athletic Field Lar hew Gym- 
Catalog. address 


anaes School. Jenkintown, Pa. 
Suburb of Philadelphia 


Miss ss Sayward s School 


In suburban Overbrook just outside of 
Philadelphia. Miss Sayward'’s School, in its 
thirtieth year, continues to develop cultured 


womanhood Junior. Advanced. College lre- 
paratory, Seeretarial Post-Graduate lepart 
ments Art Music, Expression, Domest 
Seience. Out loor ports ‘ atalog Address 


Dept. B 


MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of ere “ natural 
beauty and healthfulness, easily accessib! Six 
acres with lake College preparatory, wit " trong 
Seneral course \rr Limited number make 
helpful, sympathetic relations possible between stu 
dents, teachers and Head of School. Girls are happy 
in the refined and charming home life. Outdoor 
sports, swimming Horseback riding Catalog 

EMMA MILTON COWLES. Head of School 

Oak Lane, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


for girls upying a estate tik stabil 
Rydal Hills. 25 minutes from Il'hila 
booklet deseribir new building mailed on request 
Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby A. Suther- 
land, Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery County. 


CEDAR CREST? college with nuxlern cdor- 
mitcories and equipment, at- 
tractive suburban site. congenial I 
Sree ami certifieat 


ampus life - 
Liberal Arts. A.B; 
Secretarial Scienee, B.S.8.: Household Arts. B.S; 
Musi amd | tpression, A Accrectited Teachers 
. Address Wm, H. Curtis, Lit. D., Presi- 
dent, Allentown, Pa. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, Inc. 


22 miles from VDhilactelphia 
Music. Art, 
Presshot Physical Trai 
All Outiloor sp ts 


Christine F. Bye, Pres., Box 622, 


ial Chester, Pennsylvania. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
d residential Mollidaysburg, in the Alleghanies 
k lege preparatory, general, post. Graduate courses. 
©. Keates. AB I’ri Holl'daysburg, 


Courses 


girls, 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


65th Year. School for Girls 
City and country 
izes "Beautitul location. 
ante At: Development of well poised person- 
through | in intellectual, ethical, social and 
tra 
RSES: High Se hool Gradusete: Home- 
ege Preparatory: General: Con- 
bs omy Ty; Special: Cultural and Prac tical. 
Secretarial Domestic Science 
Violin Millinery Short Story Writing 
an French Decoration 
panish irst Aid to Injured 
expression Sociology Home Nursing 
TICS: Horseback riding; Swimming: 


Basketba!| Te nnis: Drill. 


Box H. G ila B., 


| Pennsylvania Schools 


| 


Pennsylvania Schools 


College Preparatory and 


RADUATES of The Mary Lyon School college 
preparatory course have no difficulty enter 
ing colleges and = universities, Thorough 
preparation is combined with additional cultural 
courses for the best development of the girl. 
The general academic courses offer a complete 
practical and cultural education. 
on Music, Art, Modern Languages and 


making courses. 


Emphasis placed 
Home- 


The Mary Lyon School is in a college town. 
It is surrounded by open country and wooded 
hills. Healthful outdoor 
back riding, hockey, skating, tennis. 
Athletics for every girl Swimming The best 
of Music, Art and Drama in Philadelphia within 
a half hour's ride from the school. 


activities include horse 


canoeing, 


Write for catalog. 


CRIST, Principals 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. 
Box 1510, 


lf interested in a graduate school, write for cat- 
alog of Wildcliff. Seven Gables for giris 6-14. 


General Courses | 


Broad & Berks Sts. 


Montessort birst Boarding & Day 


2 DEVEREUX 


Tutoring School for Girls 


\ well-equipped school and a beau- 
tiful country home for girls over eight 
whe are thermal in secial life but require 
special attention in studies 
Music Carefully supervised athletics | 
and reereation Iruiustrial Arts Do 
mestic Science for older cirls 
Excellent phys ic eare. He — out 
iloor life of iawh 
16 miles Phil: vibe 


Special Summer Session 
For Appoinment and Booklet addi: 


Box B Berwyn, Pa. 


Temple University Teachers College 


Senior College (4 vears) leading to B.S. in FEalu 
cation. 
cation, High School Subjects, Home Economics 
Kindergarten, Music 


Commercial Education, Elementary Edu 


Physical Junior 

ollege two-year curricyla in same felcds 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL. President 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 


MONTESSORI COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS 


(hiidren 3 to 1Z years 


Scientific direction covering S years’ experience. 
Abie teachers and housemother in chars 


urricuium a'l formal erade studies 
ANNA WINDLE PAIST. Directress 
bh.iadelphia, 


New England Schools 


PINE MAN OR 


A tool jor Llome ficiency 


TWO-YEAR course for the | 
A graduates of Dana Hall | 

and other secondary || 
schools. Higher cultural studies, || 
with emphasis on all subjects per- || 
taining to the management of the | 
home. Country life and sports. | 
Fourteen miles from Boston. | 
Catalog on 1 application. 


MISS HELEN TE MPL “COOKI 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, M ass. | 


BEACON 


\ Country-City Boarding and Day Sclwo! For 


ana girls ot all axes 
‘‘ollege paratory 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 


1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


(10 mules 

For Girls requiring college preparation, a 
thorough course is offered. 

For Girls not going to college, the school 
offers special opportunities to pursue studies 
suited best to their needs. 

For Girls desiring to specialize in Music or 
Art. there are well-known artists in all 
branches of these subjects. 


In this beautiful college town, Harcum School 


has new stone buildings, sunny rooms with 
private bath, large grounds, hockey, tennis, 
basketball, riding. Write for Illustrated 
Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. (Pupil of 
Leschetizky), Head of the School. Mrs. L. 
May Willis, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 


In Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


from Phila.) 


GRAY GABLES 


A Tutoring School for Girls, offering a one-year 
Mitensive Cours aring for all oliece 

college en tran e eXaminations ix years 


Address Miriam Titcomb, Princ? eal 
Box C. 45 Cedar St.. Worcester. Mass 


For The 


Healthful, invigorating location in the Allegheny Mow 
On Main Line Penna K ik. Six modern, home-like 


college 


The Mountain School 


entrance examination 


tall 
bail 


e Birmingham School 


lit 


853 


Athletic Training Dane 
Illustrated catalog 


P. S. MOULTON, Headmaster 


ALVAN R. GRIER. President 
Box 135. Birmingham, Penna. 


The Chamberlayne School 


Situated on Bost ele most beautiful ave- 

nue. Intensive urses preparing tor 

college examinati ms (,eneral course 


Advanced werk high scheel gradu 
ates. Music, ost languages (native 
teachers) Organized ithletics, gym 
nasium $i pool playground 


ool, 
Horseback riding Miedern residence 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon St. 
(Corner of Commonwealth 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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> 
When in Doubt About a _ School, Ask Harper’s Bazar 
| 
) New England Schools New England Schools New England Schools 
th 
A School for Girls Choate School 
Norwalk Connecticut 1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Provides normal development of girls— 4ist year. Home and Day School for 
intellectual, moral, social—in right en Girls Special emphasis on eotles pres 
vironment, which offers comfort. General course offering 
Preparation for new comprehensive ex ouseholt Management, Literature, Lan. 
aminations and general courses. Upper Greenwich, Connecticut Bost operts 
eh See A country location, one hour from New York City. bowling alley. | Horseback riding. 

i 0 81) i Ss cia ie OT special care of 
woodland. Ample play- The school is situated on high ground with a command- resident teachers of experience. Oppor- 
grounds, Horseback riding. tunities to attend Bostua Symphony re 
nna thy ing view over Long Island ‘Sound and the surrounding other concerts, as well as lectures aid | 

Bend for catalog and View Book. country. places of interest, mt te 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B. Vassar Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Pri 
Vida Hunt Francis, A. 6. Smith, Principals General and College Preparatory Courses. One : wm. 
year course intensive college preparatory review. Also 
Graduate School with advanced two years’ course for 
girls who are prepared for college or are graduates of 
secondary schools. 
Refining influences and an attractive home life are ) 
combined with thorough intellectual and social training. 
Horseback riding. All summer and winter sports and 
exercises, 
Catalogue on request. Whittier School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Special courses 
Character and Social EMeiency. 
itting the girl for whet she is ft 28th year. 
uburban New York City Mrs. A Sracke sse *rincipa 
Fifty Minutes” from Fifth Avenue Brackett Ru , 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic 
send’s modern boarding schoo or 
* high-sc hol girls and graduates ROGERS HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Notable for superb equipment, ma- 
buildings, beautiful grounds, Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutes from Boston. 
expert instruction, and attractive Country sports Gymnasium and swimming pool, 
home- life. Scientific train- ‘or catalogue and views heiress 
ul athletics. Select patronage 
let and views address 
Rec. Sec’'y of Glen Eden 
ae Stamford Connecticut | he Hedges 
NORTON, MASS. 
The Junior School of House in the Pines. 
30 miles from bor ris under 
fourteen. A large modern Sul 
parlors for class ro ms. Dilay flekis. He 
FOR GIRLS back riding Swuimming. A wholeson 
simple life of study and play that makes 
. the child quick to feel, eager to know 


able to do 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principe! 


A four year General Course. 
Send for NEW Year Book Preparation for any college. 
Two year courses for High School 


Graduates. 
ount Special certificate courses in Piano, 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, 
Dramatic Art, Home Economics. 


a Eight acres for athletics. 


Horseback Riding (our own sta- —TENACRE— 


Southfield Point Hall 


A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on 
Long Island Sound at Southfield Point. Inter- 
mediate, general, and college preparatory 
courses Music, gymnastics, athletics, and 
sports. Horseback riding. skating, skiing. 52 
minutes from Grand Central Station. New 
fork. Limited enrollment. 


TOWNSEND PORTER 
istant Principal 
6 Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


ST. CLARE’S bles). 


‘ ‘oung Girls 
A school for a limited number of girls from 5 to Send for new year book, and | Country School for You g 

14. 51 minutes from New York. Beautiful grounds A aes Beem Tea te Peasteen Years of Ams 
and howe, Exceptional care under Eviscopal Sis Cc 00 Special Pamphlet giving the two year 
$650 covers cost of school year. Axcidress “ 
The Mother Superior Stamford, Conn. courses for High School Graduates 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS and General Finishing Courses. REP ARATORY to Dana 


fall. Fourteen miles from 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23, early 


in 1877 miles from application is necessary to secure enroliment. All sports and athlet- 
pposite ‘ Ss. ads 

ics supervised and adapted to 
Miss HeLten E. THompson, Headmistress Boston Special Car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. the a of the pupil. The finest 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls in the invigorating climate 
of the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 


Exceptionoi opportunitics 2528 Summit St., 
with a delightful home life. NEWTON, Mass. 


instruction, care and influence. 


200 acres, 3 buildings. Number limited. Special oF gar 
care given to home training, Character develop- = MISS HELEN TEMPLE ‘¢ OOK 
ment, sports. Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
iss argery iting, rincipa 4 
Berkshire Massachusetts HOUSE IN THE PINES 
Norton, Mass. miles from Boston 


A School for Girls. 6 buildings, 90 acres. Vine groves. athlet 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium Sleeping en 
Music, Art. and S: cretarial Course Complete two-year course it 
Domestic Science and Arts. i househola management 
decoration. College Preparati ry Course, also one-year intensive 
work for entrance examinations eee attention, not only to habits 
of study, but to each girl's health and happiness 

The eee School for the Young Girl. 


— 


Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 
a — 
WATERBU RY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges Sec- | @ ' . h ] 
retarial Course giving Gregg Certificates. All 2 , inco n Cc oo 
vantages in Music and Art. Experienced A school for girls, offering country 
teachers. Gymnasium work. Athletics. Bas- A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL with the advantages of the cits Spec jal ‘ 
Ketball Swimming and Outdoor _ Sports. Twenty-five miles from Bostor Collece Preparation Special intensive preparation for college examinations, 
Beautifully situated. one hour from Hartford one-year course for college comprehensive examinations. General Courses ind general courses. Exception: il Op- . 
or New Haven. a admitted at any Household Arts and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental : Lees f i rts. Horse- 
time during the yea and vocal music. Modern Languages. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new oe oan or outdoor sp ¢ 
orechack ri excelle ac iding 
Send sd booklet. W. C. A. swimming pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing. trips B. 
, : a afield Extensive grounds. Al] sports. Live teachers 0 pupils, Catalog Miss Miriam Sewall Converse. Principal 7 
Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal address Providence. Rhade 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 26 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. ; C 


| 
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to Harper's Bazar for Information About Any School Anywhere 


New England Schools | | New England Schools : Southern Schools 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
30 Street. Natick, _ Mass. 
‘ollege I'reparatory School for Girks 17 miles | 
AM Actes. Skating Pond Atlileti | | 


Miss pe Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Seminary 


tion half way between Boston | 


Country School for Girls 


less than an hour from Baltli- 


W lividual care. 10th ye In oday girls we recognize more, 
jag, Wellesivy, Principals u foday'’s training is ‘Tomor- | life and 
a se — anes row's expression. Combining the old New England ideals of educa- vigorating sports Rest City 
‘ tion with the training needed for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary advantages aml residence ap 
Schools expresses itself in true, healthful womanhood, pointment an 
The course of study, from first year high school grades through ‘ 
— two years work for high school graduates, ranges widely through Theseus treinine, 


academic and special elective courses. Unusual _training in Home . department limited to 35 girls. 


COLLEGE | Economics, Music, Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses For catalog and views, address 
Ideally situated for access to cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor * Miss MARY M. LIVINGSTON 
CONSERVATORY nas sports and gymnasium. 15 build- Principal 
VATORY | <n 3a ings. 30 acres. Box B Garrison, Md. 
NSERVA 
BRENAU COLLEGE CO | 


Noted for Select patronage 30 states, 
The Junior School for Girls 


pleasant so al life: location foothills Blue 


Ridge Mts North of Atlanta. Standard under 15 
Catalogs on application COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal OF MARYLAND 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M... Assoc. Prin. 
137 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Address Beenxav, Box H, Gainesville, Ga. 


Affiliated with the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Registered 
by the University of the State 


. a of New York and by the Mary- 
THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 

orinafield, Wheaton College for Women land State Board of Education. 

Ra imming. Ball flekl, Tennis, Horseback riding Only small separate college for women in Massa Hizh School and Grammar De- 
Colles Preparatory Cieneral Secretarial, | chusetts f-year course degree Faculty of 
Sper ial is He model practice hous men and women. 20 buildings, 100 acres. Catalog partments. Resident and Day 
girls. ichers Principals, Johan MacDuffie, Rev. V. Cone, DD, President 

Ph _ Mrs phat _ ‘Dufe A.B Massachusetts, Norfon (30 miles from Bos ton) upils, 


Ss - - Address the Secretary 


A school for children under 15. All the year " : 
round if desired Opens July . 1922. ’ Southern Schools i BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


1853 for Women 1922 
OCATED in Green Spring Valley, ten 


miles from Jaltimore. Twelve-acre 


FOR G IRLS all YOUNG WOMEN 
New buildings r ery room has bath attached 
Huh School and Juntor College 

Art, Expression, Domestic 

Courses. Cymnasium, Swimming Poo 

ful lake, water «porta: horse- back vidi, tennis 
and other outdoor recreations Mountain climate 


campus. Modern fireproof buildings. Out- 


Students from 40 states. Write for catalogue y For girls who wish close, persenal contact 
Bristol, Va Faculty. Four-year courses leading to all euthusionm, and wide experionn 
> Strong college preparatory course. Also spe- 
degrees. Personal supervision. Catalog on cial electives 
; . Limited number of resident pupils. Fine home 
reque st. anc estate in suburban Baltinmwre, accessible to 


Washington 
View of Entrance to 
Main Building Box 8B Lutherville, Md. \Il outsioor sports, rhythmic dancing, under 


expert direction 
Acidress Rox 100. Catonsville. Md 


Oldtields 


Established 1866 


Adequate provision for each of these factors 
in school life 
Religious Spirit, Academic 
Instruction, Social Life, 
Personal Health and Hygiene, 
Athletics and Outdoor Interests 
all in balanced coordination, as essential in 
the development of the noblest womanhood. 
No less important, high personal and social 
qualities of Faculty and Students. 
Principals 
REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 
MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 
Glencoe, Maryland 


WARD - LIMON T } 


wh For catalogue ad- 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, Pres.. Den Gerad Va. Fo R G IRLS AND Yo UN G Wo M EN rhe GIRLS LATIN SCHOOL 


Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Roanoke Virginia 


fre of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty 0 
scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domes- 
tle Science, Ath- 
letics. Students 
from 32 States. 


7 


year. College 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Beatwri nt, Vic 

HOLLINS S$ COLL EGE For Wenn : and refinement are the ideals of ing four — pre = = two : Miss Wilmot, A.B., Headmistress. 

Hollins, Virginia : Ward-Bel t This school years college work. Conservatory ! 1225 St. Paul Street Baltimore. Md. 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for = ard-beimont, us school pro- advantages in Music. Strong de- - — = 
werner oo Arts amd Bachelor of Music degrees. - motes the fullest development of partments in Art, Literature, Ex- 
ertia at examination. 300 womanhood. Thorough training in pression, Physical Training, Domes- ROLLINS COLLEGE 
M. Estes Cocke. Sec’ '¥, Box 335 iE the art and science of home making tie Art and Secretarial work. : 
' i: i for usefulness in business are im- Extensive grounds, fine equip Winter Park, Florida 
STUART HA . portant parts of its work The ment, swimming pool. Woody Crest O-EDUC x T ION AL — Inter-denomi- 
LL, Virginia hi B is the School Farm and Country national. Standard courses leading 
Sota opal s hoo for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. worthiness of ard- elmont is best Club. Early applications are neces- to A. B. degree. Special advantages in 
: Rich in traditions of the past: alive to needs of reflected by an increasingly large sary with references. Bookleis on Music, Art, Home Economics and Busi- 
deer’ suerte Th ro ugh college preparation. Out- iE number of girls who desire to enter. request. Address ness. Year round open air activities 
ane Ses 0. Write 
MR ancl water sports. Expenses $400. 
Ss. ‘HILLS, A.B.. Box H. WARD-BELMONT fer catalogue. 
Belmont Heights Box 12, Nashville, Tennessee 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY | |) 


In bemutit ful Shenandoah Valley. 
ris from States. 


FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida School 


Cu legiat and 
ate reparator) Music. , 
Domestic Steer Athletivs Grammar and college preparation courses. 
eld. Term begins tth Catalog. Staunton, Va. Outdoor classes. Ocean bathing and golf all year. 
Miss Jruia Harris 
S04 First Avenue, S. E. Miami, Florida 


The CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
for Girls, Orlando, Florida 


Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, President. 
Prepares for Home and College. Five modern 
buildings fronting lake and park Excellent 
Faculty of fourteen. Separate room for each 
girl Good table. Climate makes outdoors 
the gymnasium. 
Address Cathedral School, Orlando, Florkia. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE _ 


In the Bluegrass of Tennessee | 


Oldest Episcopal 
chool in countr Fee 
Write for catalogue. Ernest Cruikshank — 
Columbia. Tennessee. 


ST. HILDA’S HALL, Charles Town, W. Va. 


vron Se hool for Girls Episc opal. In the 

Courses. = Valley. College pre paratory. Elective 

Art. Athletics. Open air 

instruction. $600 Catalog. 
Mariah Pendieton Duval, Principal. 


j 
m AK 
| 
| | » at Roberts-Beach School 
sme 


whe ae 


4 


Was Your Son 


Happy Last 


Year? 


Enroll Him 


Schoo] 


a Private 


Boys’ Schools 


Boys’ 


Schools 


250 Boys 22 Men 
$800,000 Equipment 


89th year opens Sept. 19th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.., Principal 


LAWRENCE “ACADEMY 


A home preparatory school for boys. Founded 1793. 
36 miles from Boston. Controls i4 scholarships in 
best colleges. Training for leadership. 8 buildings 
40 acres Booklet. 

Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, 


Prin., 


MILFORD 
A college preparatory school for boys of 16 and) 
over. Formerly The Rosenbaum School 
classes and individual instruction. Minimum tui- | 


Groton, Mass. 


tion including room and board for the e:tire schoo! 
vear, $2.000 
Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, Conn. 
| 
THE COCHRAN. SCHOOL ng BOYS 
On Long Island Sound. One hour fr (ity 
A home school for a limited tuniber of = vs. Small 
“lasses. Constructive physical training. Progressive 
For booklet, address. Wiliam T. Cochran, 
Headmaster. 166 East Ave.. Norwalk, Connecticut. 


FRANKLIN and MARSHALL ACADEMY 
Founded 1787 
Technical 


Lancaster, Pa. 


l’repares boys for all Colleges and 


Is Complete modern equipinet 
Physical Training Department. Old established 
school on basis allowing mocderat- terms 
alecue and literature of interest tft coll 
preparatory students on request Address 
Box Edwin M. Hartman, Princ pal 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW BLOOMFIELD. BOX 
CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
school for bovs 6 Buildings. 18 acres Colleu 


Preparatory Business, Junior courses Sey 
moder: building for boys under 13 


ful country location lncdividual aml personal in- | 
struction Terms, $400 Summer Camp and 
School June 7] to September vi. S176 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
pper and lower schools 
Convenient to New York and Vhiladelphia 
M. TUGGEY. Headmaster 


Bethiehem, Poaneytvanta 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY 


pares for college or work ‘ulcates 
“man-making’’ qualities ine academic and ath- 
letic spirit Spacious grows, moden buildings. 
Junior Dent. for boys 10 to 14 Write for catalog 


w. P. Tomlinson, M.A.. Sox 24, ‘Swarthmore, 


HORPE 


SCHOOL Boys under 15 CAMP 


One hour from Chicago I’, anu Lake, Wis. 
Address Lake Forest, Illinois 


Snyder Outdoor School 
for Boys 
Fall and Spring on | 
Lake JUNALUSKA in the | 
NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 
Winter—January to March—on | 
Captiva IsLANpD 
in FLORIDA near FORT MYERS 


Outdoor life in the Salt Air and on the ]) 
Salt Water. Cruising, Fishing, Hunting. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Separate Group for Young Boys 
Beautifully illustrated Catalog on request. 
CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A.M. 
935 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Tome School 


A National Bearding School for Boys. On the 
Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. College Board standards, faculty of spe- 
cialists. Single Rooms. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool and all athletics 
Modern granite 
buildings. Heavy 
endowment per- 
mits low rate. 


Murray Peabody Brush, 
Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Maryland 


< 


ESHIRE-« School for the Individual 


FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL) 


Established 1794, Cheshire mainta 
proximately 9S‘: of our final candi 
Cheshire students entered twelve Eas 


Our efficiency 


supervision of mental and physical a 


A series of psychological tests deter 


W. L. FERRIS, 


is based on small classes, 


ins an enviable record of success. Ap- 
lates are successful in entering college. 
stern universities and colleges last fall 


hard work, no forms, and personal 


ctivities. 


mine exactly the course of study needed 


to fit a boy for college in a given time. His classes contain trom two to 
five boys of like ability tty temperament Hard work and concentration 
required. Healthiul athletic and outdoor activity is a part of his regular 
day. 

(Cheshire is ideally located in a New England village. 200 acres of farm and 
campus. large stable of saddle he rses ithletic Gcaches. High salaried 
Instructors Students enter whenever vacancies occur 85 boys accepted, 
none under 14. Special dermitery for younger boys. Write for catalog. 


CHESHIRE SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 


Headmaster 


A. B., 


located on 


Sound, 


sch 1s 
the 


The 


overlooking 


for all colle yes 
with much 
tunity 


52 minutes from New 


on 
Junior Department tor boys under. 14. 


mdividual attention. 
for health and physical development im all 


‘|| MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS ~ 617019 


York on Long Island Sound 

a beautiful campus of 16 acres, 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 
Older boys prepared 
and technical schools. Small 
Splendid oppor- 


classes 


athletics and outdoor sports: 
tennis, baseball, football. hockey. 
|" Golf club fifteen minutes from 
the school. Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 
(wy For catalog, address 
W.W.MASSEE 
Box B, Shippan Point 
Stamford Cc 


CARMEL 


Country Boarding & Day Sc how 1 for Yo r Toys 

Miles from New lilaven ; Acres tie gs 

bresh Milk ard, tuition, laundry and mending 

$700. Boys’ unmet Camp. Lake Congame! lass 
William H. Janes, Headmaster 


695 Park Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ridgefield. Conn. A country 
for boys from 12 to 18. in the 
f the hires. 
from New York C 

Theodore C. 


he wl 


high- 


mil 


“s 


Headmaster 


Noble — School 


For boys. Nine miles from Boston on Charles 
River. An old college preparatory school with 
finest New England traditions ced 
faculty who are mi: a in boy training. One 
Hundred acres of beautifully adapted tou 
school purposes. Fi stole ma (;yvmna 

ium athouse, Athletic Fields. I orma 


tial Achiifess 


CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd. 
Dedh Ma 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 
Organized for the development 
character. 

Directed work and play. 


school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 
Junior School for voung boys. A disti 
school in a building of its own; 
faculty. Under the care of a house 
and mother. 
Rates $500-$900. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal! 
ox H 


tat 


of 


Preparatory for college or scientific 


net 


separate 


her 


Easthampton, Mass. 


instruction. Clean, snappy athletics 
between boys and masters. L’repare 
courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number lit 


54 King Caesar Road 


for every boy. ¢ ‘le 
s for college 


nited to sixty. 


Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Powder Point School 


will understand yvour boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough 
arest understanding 
and gives strong general 
Convenient to Loston. 


Special Schools | 
The Bencroit School 
A Home School for 


SUBNORMAL 


CHILDREN 


One of the oldest and best schools 
of its kind in existence, with a W Inter 
home near Philadelphia and a sum- 
mer home on the Maine Coast. The 
equipment is unsurpassed. For circy. 
lar address 


Box 165, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D. JENZIA COULSON Cooxey 


“me BACKWARD CHILDREN 


the undreamed of possi! , 


in your child—wtw bloom into 4 beautiful 
able to enter the best s ‘hools ij Too be 
Outcdoor aports Fuluc ational 


MARCHA 


RUTH ND, Consulting Psyche! 
100 St. Claire Ave.. 


Spring L Lake Beach, New Jersey 


THE W RIGHT ORAL SC HOOL 


bor af and Partially Deaf, Mt. Morris 
West, N. Y¥. City, Kindergarten tw College 
ia A refined boarding and ‘day \ 
home atmosphere arge faculty Ina ual at 
tention Qutdoor gymnasium lustruction entire 
by Oral and Auri: ular fr 
four years up accepted. Cwo-educational, Tw 


ninth year opens October 3rd 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 9-15 YEARS 
Instructics 
79 Prospect St... Portchester New Yor! 
Tel. Portchester 1556 M 


FLORENCE 


NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


‘BACKWARD ‘CHILDREN 


KATONAH, N.Y. 
Correspondence and Inspect fiuvited 
Kudelph S. Fried, I’rincipal 


THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


An ideal private home-school! for nervous. ba 
ward and mental defective No age limit. Phy 
ical Culture Manual train ing and all branele 
Open year around Terms $7 per | t 

Mr. and Mrs. Avast A. Supt 

New Youk, Binghamton, 112 Fa \ 


| DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


for children who need special physical care 
or individual instruction Ten 


acre estate 


Miss Devereux Devon, Pa, 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


For children physically and ill 

who require individual instru yn and val 
attention. Mottessori Kindergart wary aud 
Intermediate. Industrial and ad mane arts: mus 
beautiful country home (iz from Phila) 


J. R. Hedley, 
Hedley. Principal, 


Miss Woods’ School for Chides 


will devel p th hi 
24 miles _ 


resident lan. Mes. J. 
Box B. Glenside, Pennsylvania. 


Individual training 
not progress satisfactorily 
Booklet 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Prin., Box 152, Langhorne, Pa. 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded develop oi! 
rollment permits intimate cat li miles fF 
Boston Miss Cor ra E. Morse, Principal, 
31 Park Circle, Arti agten Heights, Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR 


A special school for girls requiring individ 


ual instruction. Intimate home car Un- 
usual advantages 
Atice M. 
| 


szveL Gs. CULLINGFORD, 


Principal. 
Assistant Princt pal. 
Ha 


lifax, Mass 


Schermerhorn Home School 


ac hool for chil Ir 
Limited nu! 


\ suburban home 
retarded mentality. 
instruction 


MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. = 2. Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


SARGENT CAMPS 

Peterboro, N. H 
Girls Senior Camp 

ages 8-15 


Camps for 
Camp. 
ages 20 ari ovet 

Address Secretary 

Sargent Camp, Peterboro, 


MAINE, BOYS & GIRLS 


Camps, in the most beautiful 
location in Maine; Councillors 

wanted Bungalows, camps 
and lots for sale. Particulars 
on request. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE REALTY co. 
Greenville Jct. Maine 


The Athletie 
15-20. Junior 
Club, 


N. H. 
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Tell Us About Your Boy and We “thlL Tell You About the School 


Boys’ Schools 


The Raymond Riordon 
School for Boys 


HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY 
NEW YORK 


Primary thru College Preparatory | 


\Where the Arts and Sciences, Trades and Culture are 
merged in the interests of Human Betterment. 


Where the muscles of youth are developed along with 
brains as applied to common sense. 


As old in principle as the Culture of Athens and the 
prowess of Sparta, but strictly American withal, for it 
primes for today. 


i i ild 
Write for booklet to the school’s vacation base—Wilder- 
H hoe, N. Y.—o il Se 
ness Camp, Horseshoe, N. Y. perating unt ptem- 
ber 15th. 
THE STONE SCHOOL 
On ‘ws King Mountain. 50 Miles from New York PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
regressive College Preparatory School 
Autre: tive Outdeor Life Separate Lower School 
4 NY Catalog and bool views of quest | for college and technical prepara- 
Alvan E. ‘Duerr. tion Where mental training is recognized as 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. ily part the basis for marily 
napirational faculty ; 
GARDEN CITY, L A | ING HH rine | moral standards; S4th year; nuxiern equi 
ment: gymnasium, swimming peol Health 
for FOR BOYS fully loeated it the hills midway between A schoo! that develops individuality 
New Sell Term Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster school for boys. Write for’ “Fhe A acho! enough to stimulate 
Se itember 2°. Buildin Pennin gi ot 1 SCHOMrShip, athhietics 
Inspection rancis arvey reen, itt.D. 
Daily from 9 to 4 W OODLAND SCHOOL Headmaster A school small enough to secure in 
For Catalog address Boys 8 to 18. In Catskills, 1500 ft elevation Box 30 Pennington, N. J. ||| dividual attention in training for study, 
WALTER R MARSH lideal for develo ping stre@ig, mat ly twoyvs oo f and yr rsonal supervision in phy sical de- 
5 for college or Iife. Skiing. snow sho mg. snetin or YOUNG MEN & BOYS | velopment. Wholesome sincerity. 
HEADMASTER Erwin Spink. re acres Preparation for college by experienced 
158 Stewart Avenue instructors 
1144 Clinton Hall PRINCETON SCHOOL Extensive grounds, homelike buildings. 
liecitation Coll Hy i prog- 
alr rigid class organization Ex. ellent equipment anal Wayne—on the Main Line—Penna. 
facilities Special attention given te athletics amd 
moral welfare year — 
q R V | N Cs Academy J. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, New Jersey 
SCHOOL for Boys Tarrytown. ow-Huosow The BLAIR spirit is an i! al to the real Summit, N. 
New to profit a anti ages of the liberal College preparatory fer Catholic boys Small 
endowment, the thorough equ! ipm ent, imposing elaaces ern bb athletics. a 
Rey. M. miles from New York buildings and the beautiful location in the hill at. 
urma eountry 
an, LH. D., Headmaster, Box 913 The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty 
in maintaining the high standard of scholarship HARRISBURG “ACADEMY 
KOHUT A Boarding Schoo] for younger boys and morality. true democracy, personal respon- 1i7th year. 4 buildings. Limited to 100 young 
emphasizing character building. | | cipility and manliness Senior and Junior men 15> years and upwards. 11 expert teachers 
sohola up, physical development ath year. | ‘ boys e] ti fourteet ears NMiodern ineiviciual instruction college prepara- dn liv attention Students select subj: ets 
Un | rst Road, 22 miles from N. Y. City. Address ye — mersd — tory and general courses. New fireproof buildings » fit chosen career noma atmosphere New 
H. J. KUGEL, Principal The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, with te 2 ty swimming pool and skating 
Harris Blair must be seen Visitors always welcome. tom. Fates ft. by it. Gym asium, athl tie kt. No 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster Box B. Harrisburg. Pennsylvania. 
Box Z Biairstown. New Jerse - SAMESS. HUGHES, A. M. He Betetonte, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TUTORING SCHOOL — 
DAY SCHOOL 228 W. 72nd St.. N. Y. Boys Sora) SOS 
cress 4) Department for Girls prepares for | 
puith. Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, | | 
manhood. Careful. thorough || | A SCHOOL FOR BOYS _ Tutoring School for 
shi 0 nhoo rerul, oruug 
DING = BOYS Cambridge on best cient ‘ {| A spl equip] ed country school 
lente ys. Prepares for all col- I nd busine Gym m wimming An preparatory |} for boys over eight who are normal in 
ializ Tor & Massachuset!s schoo] with graduat now s«ial activities but require special at- 
d of Technology. Ideal Home Life In- pool and all atl in charge of experiences leading in scholarsh | tention in studies 
inetruetios Rate £1200 rs, nsure proper vhy-ical development. | stuctent activities Ir«lustrial Art farming ami other 
Suburban to New York City. Catalog | with "the cocational 4 
Ith 
M A h 9 bodies give the best 
r. i Box B, Montclair, N. J. for the right growth o he |; @ ‘ + am ecreation 
5 ton s Tutoring School mind. 60 Acre campus All ly The st pays cal care Healthful outdoor r 
Efficient, Individual Tutoring. ithletie «sport life estate 
For Board Examinations. "14 Special Summer Session 
600 Acre Estate. For bao lets acl 
Summer and Winter Sessions LL.D... Headmaster MISS HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
x } 
Meee! HENRY Ss. ASHTON | Hightstown, N. J Box B Devon, Pa. | 
ssian Hill, Croton-on-Hudson. New York (th 


| 


Right School 


—| Happy 


Combin ation 


——==_ 


Boys’ Schools 


MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


Culver is a college pre- | 
paratory school. Eighty 
three per cent of Culver 
men enter college. Strong 
business courses. 
great variety of sports 
gives each boy a chance 
to excel. Culver has $2.- 
000,000 equipment. For 
catalog address 


The Secretary 
CULVER, Indiana | 


Allen -Chalmers 


School for Beys 


A country school with mili- | 
tary training, nine miles from 
Boston. To fit well for college 
is to fit for life. Our gradu- 
ates are successful in leading 
colleges and technical schools 
Robust minds in robust bodies. 
Gymnasium, rink, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Upper and 
Lower Schools. For booklet 
address 
Thomas A.B... D.D., 


432 Waltham a West Newton, 


PENNSYLYANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


infantry Cavalry Artittery 
Grants Degrwes ; Civil Engineer: ne Chemistry, Com 
merce and Finance Preparatory Division ond 


separate Junior School for boys from twelve to 


een. 
Col. Charles E. Box 525, Chester, Pa. 


Military wer 


Waynesboro, virginia 


R. OT. C. under i War De 
43rd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1300 feet | 
altitude Four hours from Washingte 
for universities and business life Small Classes 


and individual attention secured through faculty of 
one teacher for every ten cadets New $250,000 
Areproof buildings Swimming pool and all athletics 
Rate, S600 Annual Spring Encampment tated 
Heanor School by the War Department. For catalog 
write 

Major H. Principal, Box 418 


NORTHWESTERN - Endowed 
MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methals offered by 
this College Preparatory School will prove of in 

terest to «discriminating parents 


R. P. DAVIDSON, President 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 

A school that appeals to the voung American 
boy and the discriminating parent. Exponents 
of clean sport, fair play. and thorough work 
Development and maintenance of health con- 
sidered of first importance. Military training 
adapted to the age of our boys l’reparatory to 
larger Equipment modern 
and complete. 100 ac 

H. MITCHELL. 

Box K, Billerica, Mass 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY | 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis 

University of California’s highest scholastic rating 

Christian influences Land and water sports all 

year. Summer session July 1-September 1. Catalog 

Address President, Box H. — Beach Sta. 
San Diego, California 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the 
common branches comes first. 

he military is adapted to 
young boy needs. It means man- 
ly little men who will grow into 
courageous, successful big men 
Parents appreciate the oa'mos- 
phere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and eicouragement for their 
little boys at Pace. Lady teach- 
ers to fifth grade. Tender care 
of House Methers 
The catalog will surely interest | 
you. Write for it to 
Robert A. Gibbs. Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 948 
Los Angeles 


California 


The American Military Academy, 
A National Asset 


by 


Colonel SANDY BEAVER 


Secretary of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of 
the United States. 


T is an avowed principle of both the Republican and the 
Democratic Party—hence the policy at present of our 
nation—not to have a large standing army. In support of 
this policy, legislation was recently enacted by Congress, which 
will further reduce the size of our relatively small army. While 
full support should be given to every movement which has for 
its object the reduction of unnecessary taxes, it is certain that 
war is not yet abolished and doubtiul whether it ever will be. 
And until the nations of the world get in complete accord on 
this question, it seems the part of wisdom to move slowly with 
a disarmament program. 


ut, be this as it may, until the question is settled, we are 
fortunate as a nation in having distributed over the country 
about forty essentially military schools, some state-owned, 
tremendous value 
Statistics show 


others privately operated, which proved 
in supplying ofhcers to train our drafted army. 
that schools of this type furnished more than eight thousand 
officers to the World War. 

In recognition of the tremendous importance of such work 
in our plan of national detense, the War Department now com- 
missions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps the tour-vear graduates 
of such schools, and thus makes them immediately subject to 
a call to the colors as officers. 

The country can, therefore, contemplate with gratitude and 
a measure of security the presence of these schools with their 
great value to the nation; first as sound educational institutions 
and second as the one place, outside the regular army and West 
Point, where the work of training officers is being carricd on 
for twenty-four hours out of the twenty-four. When it is 
considered that every Reserve Officer of the line is theoretic- 
ally responsible for the development of fifty untrained men, the 
importance of the work from a patriotic standpoint is the better 
understood. 


Of course, the work required of these boys is strenuous; it 
begins early in the morning, usually at daylight, and goes 
through on regular schedule until ten o clock at night. But the 
rewards are many. Starting as a private in the ranks, each 
cadet reccives the most careful attention from his superiors in 
the effort to bring out his latent qualities. If he appears too 
timid or retiring, he is encouraged to be more self-assertive; 
if, on the other hand, this latter quality is too greatly devel- 
oped in him, he is made to comprehend in a firm and sym- 
pathetic manner that merit is the basis of all really permanent 
preferment and that he must become proficient in order to 
insure a degree of development really worth while. In this 
way his qualities of leadership are kept constantly in view, 
and he soon begins to rise through the various non-commis- 
sioned grades until he becomes a reliable and trustworthy 
officer 

Yet the making of officers is only incidental to the main 
work that these essentially military schools are doing. Their 
efforts are primarily to prepare boys for college and to develop 
them into good citizens—physically, mentally, and morally. 
They are secondary schools of the highest academic stand- 
ards, where well-trained teachers of notable personal refine- 
ment—usually far superior to those in the public schools— 
give largely of their time to the all-round development of the 
cadets under their direction, sending them to college and 
university not only thoroughly prepared from an academic 
standpoint but with the deep chests and clear eves that pro- 
claim fine physical machines. 


Boys’ Schools 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 5 Ntates Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys, 10 to 26 
yearea old, prepared for Busine niveraitios 
or Gorernment Academies 
1.600 feet above sta level: irs Iry bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah Valley 


Separate building and special teachers for younger 
boys Military training dev obedienee 
health and manly carriage F inn hady lawns. 
gymnasium, switiming pool amd athletic park. 
Daily drills. Boys from horn of refinement 


only desired Personal, imdividual in truction 
by our fuforial system my 62 years old 
$600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 


proof, Charges sH00 Iilustrated Catalog. 
THOS. H. RUSSELL. B.S., President 


| ox B. Kable Station, Staunton. Va. 


MANLIU 


SAINT JOHN'S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
if College Preparatory 
fy Among the hills ll miles from 


Syracuse Elaborat: 
19 buildings \ happy school Dif 
With well-ordered recreation and 
athletics Former students now 
atten ling 44 colleges univer- 
sities Business Vian 


. it 
lunior ‘thool for 10 te 14 
Adiraulack Summer amp July 
\ and August For 34 years under 
Preset management or catalog 
address 


General Willlam Verbeck. 
resident 
Box 128, Manlius. N.Y 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half Mil- 
lion dollar plant. 67 acre campus, athletic 
fields, splendid equipment. A teacher to 
every 15 boys. R. O. T. C. under direc- 
tion U. S. Army officer. Catalog on re- 
quest. Give age of boy. 

THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 520, Coluxbia, Tens. 


STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
Thorough scholastic and military training foster- 
ing the intellectual, physical and moral needs of 
developing boys Personal instruction Small 
classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. ay located in the Connecticut hills 
Summer Camy 


Walter D. Gerken, A.M., Prin., New Canaan, Conn. 


WENONAH 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Teachers of 
experience and character prepare for col- 
lege and business Sound principles af 
teaching—emphasizing HOW to study. Spe- 
cial school Juniors 
rite for cataloa 
Maier Cc. "A. Snyder, Superintendent 
Box 442, Wenonah, New Jersey 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 80 select young boye Just enough of the 
Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and 
play carefully supervised Y.. 42 miles; Phils 
66 miles ‘The school with the prreonal touch 
Masor CHARLES M. Drncan, Box 82 Frechold, N. 4. 


NEWTON ACADEMY, Newton, N. ton, N. J. 


A military country school for boys 10 to 17. TO 
year. Home atmosphere 1000 ft. elevation Indi- 
vidual attention. Thorough preparation. Horses and 
ponies. Outdoor sports — Mialerate 
rates. Catalogue. Aciiress Bo 

Philip S. A. Principal 


STANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt — robust 


leacdlership Progress 4 

able tutors supervise ation. 
Forestry. Advisory Board men of na i] promi 
nence Twenty-three acres Arhiet | Modern, 
sunny buildings Gymnasium 
shower baths. recreation room, stud ul 
Senior and Junior Schools. Acadet Torm begins 
September 21 Enroliments now being fe ived 
Vrite to John B. Carrinzton, Hea gater, for 


descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


est Englewood, New Jersey 


is 


The Right By 
/ = 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
7 


Has 


Bazar 


Harper's Db 


Investigated 


These’ Boys’ 


Boys’ Schools | 


__ Schools for 


| | Boys’ Schools 


CASTLE HILL 


ACADEMY 


—_—Lexington, Virginia—— 


the far-famed Valley of || 
Virginia—a site pre-eminent in ad- || 
vantages of healthfulness, beauty, 
accessibility. Prepares for colleges, 
univers.ties, business and Government 
Academies. The military order indi- 
cates habits of self-reliance and self. 
control essential to a well-rounded 
manhood. Select patronage, strong 
faculty, home influence, modern equip- 
ment Department for small boys. 
For catalogue, address, The Secretary. 


Located in 


NEw 
LILITARY 


— — 


Junior 
Military Academy 
Elevation 1200 Feet 


fecated on the Cumberland 

iateau in a small village two 
iles from railway Wholesome 
vironment, free from “movie 
wus, auto rides, corner gro- 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


YORK 
ACADEMY 


For Catalogue Write to 


The Commandant 


eries, ete., makes discipline un- 
usually satisfying. Military sys- 
tem adapted to needs of young 
hows. Seven buildings 
lights Steam heat Perfect 
e. Wonderful chalybeate Cornwall-on-Hudson 
water Healthfulness remark- 
able Nurse and heusemother New York 
Curriculum covers work of the 
eight grades; also first and sec 
years of school 
Capacity sixty ts. INDIVIDUAL ATTEN- 
TION DAY AND NIGHT Charges, $425. 
For illustrated italog address 
Col L. L. Rice, President 
Box 135. Bloomington Springs, Tennessee. 
— BORDENTOWN MILITARY 
FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY INSTITUTE 
on the St. Jolins River 30 miles south of Jack-| Thorough preparation for cullege or business 
Boys from 8 to 15 years. Outdoor fe@-| taught how te Military 
tures all the year round Supervised ndividual attentbon sth 
COL. GEO. W. HULVEY. Supt. year Col T Prinevpal. Drawer C 30, 


Magnolia Sorings, Florida Bordentown. N. 


@ BINGHAM SCHOOL 


MEBANE, 


N.C. | BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 
BLACKSTONE, 


school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Vir- 


ESTABLISHED 1793 | 
AN IDEAL BOYS’ SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA | 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 82, Sweetwater, Tenn, 


‘iY ou owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to 
Choose With Utteust care the school which wil 
mould him Tentiessee Mil.tary Institute Is 
‘The Seuth's Best Known Military School.’ 
‘ur eatalog will help you Ww choose wisely Vrite | 


Nazareth Hall 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Established 1743 
College Preparatory, Business and 
General Courses. 
Separate Junior De- 
partment for boys 
from 9 to I2 years. 
Military system 
| throughout the school. 
Room Companies, su- 


pervised by  instruc- 
tors. 

All athletics 
coached. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, fine 
athletic field, winter 


sports. A week in 
camp, with full equip- 
ment. “The school of 
the square deal.” 

mphasis upon mor- 
al development an 
honor, as well as scho- 
lastic progress. 


Three hours from 
New York or Philadel- 
phia. Address 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D.D., Box 50. Nazareth, Pa. 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred years a refined 
home for boys of all ages. Practical 
training with fleld work. College and business 
preparation, Physical training and athletic sports 
Address CHARLES 
O. Box 523, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N. 


school 
military 


Clason Military Academy 


A Cathelte country high school for boys Ye 
or ty hmits, under direction of 

Brothe ra of the C *hristian Schools and the La 

Officers Training Corp. Terms moderate. 

Catalog on request. Reverend Brother A. Jerome, 

Director, Sound View Ave., Bronx, New York City 


and home 


VIRGINIA 


| College preparatory 
\ ILIT in ly | giisia. nit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West Point accredited list. 
he ‘hi Send erm school With | nasium. Ready for Fall term. Modernly equipped throughout. Full commercial 
an ancient name, fame and histor». Sen r catalogue, courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
Cot. Preston Lewis Gray, — Box 7, = mmm N. C. COLONEL E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT. BOX M, RLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 
| G | R L CHOOLS 
= 
estern Western Schools Washington Schools 


For Girls 


A Junior College with four year for universities. General 


High School and two year College 


Courses. tl nusual facilities in Music tories. Art studio. 
and Practical Arts. neal 
Healthful and beautiful location on Crescent Cata ogue, - 


Mountain in the heart of the Ozarks. 


Uneivale Famous water Fireproof MISS FREDONIA ALL EN 
stone build 20 acre campus. Every bed- 
room = outsi: le room, half with private bath. 


Ask ahout our social and religions life. 
For catal gs and hook f address 
RICH. IRI R. THOMPSON. M A., Pres. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


Ferry Hall 


A college preparatory 
hool for girls in its 
vith year Advanced and 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for all colleges for women, and 


proof school and residence buildings. 
Gymnasium. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


and Special Courses. Fire- 
Science labora- 
Roof playground. 


Principal 


the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
tory: two-year advanced for high schwol aaamnes 
special. Unrivalled location at the national capital 
For catalog, address Cuevy CHase ScHoo.t, Box B, 
Frepentc Earnest Ph. D., Head- 
master, Washington, D. C 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 


courses Music 

Expr the i - 

making Arts are « lective 
Twenty-eight miles from 

Chicago in a well-known 

resicte suburh Twelve 

Siok campu on Lake rances imer 00 
“icnhigan (iy as 

swimming pool ae For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College. 
oor sport horseback 4 years Academic. Music, Art. Home Evo 
riding Catalog nomics, and Secretarial. Waiting list the last 


three years % Buildings. new dormitory this 


fall. 35 acres 70th year. Term opens Sep- 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal tember 20th, 1922. Catalog 
Box 313 Lake Forest, iMinois Rev. Ww. MeKer. Dean 
tox 660. Mt. Carroll. Ti} 


SPRINGS 


| Iiome and day School in delightfully dry climate 
| for children 4 to 14. 

: Write for circular. 

MISS M. B. SPEAR. Principal 

19 East San Miguel St., Colorade Springs, Colo. 


A SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON 


Now is the time to secure reservations in 
these Schools for the Fall term Do not 
defer your selection until the Fall Write 
to these Schools for descriptive literature. 
and if you are in doubt about any Scio! 
write to 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1022. 
Eastern ‘School in the 
Heart of the Middle West.’ 

Suburban location, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Two | 


Missorri, 


Lenox Hall 


raiiroads and two suburban electric lines Six-acre 


Founded 
1827 


Lindenwood College 


One of the oldest colleges A collece that stands pre- 
for young women west of the eminently for the training of 
Mississippi River. Class <A young women for healthful, 
College with two and four- useful lives. For catalog ad- 
year courses New buildings, ares3 


moctern equipment gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic 
grounds 


J. L. ROEMER,. D.D., Pres. 
Box 522, St. Charles, Mo. 


campus, magnificently landscaped. College Prepara- | 

tory and Special Courses. Athletics. Limited enroll- 

ment. Tuition $900 and $1,000. Catalog. Address | 
Mus. M. Lovise Principal 


A WESTERN SCHOOL) 


| The Schools in Harper’s Bazar will be glad 
_to send you catalogues and descriptive litera- 
| ture. Write to those Schools whose an- 


nouncements interest you, 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 24th Year. 


Limited to two-year college and special 
ourses for graduates of accredited preparatory 


and high schools. Educational advantages of 
the National Capital. 
S Street. N. W.. Washington. D. C. 
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Visit the 


Harper's 


Ba School Bureau 


When 


in. New 


York 


z Professional Schools | | 


Washington Schools 


Co-educational Schools 


SCHOOL THEATRE 


School and stock company In the 
Threshold Playhouse’ students’ play 
every night through the season for au 
diences of the veneral public Acting 
classes directed by professional pro 
ducers and actors, Scenic design and 
preduction classes. 


Board of Advisory 

Managers Council 
WaLtTen HaMrpEN FRANK CRaVEN 
Tree Mason ELSIE FELGUSON 
GEORGE ALLI8s MALGARET ANGLIN 


Brock VEMEERTON 
Erxnesr Trvex 

Wasa. Lyon PHELPS 
Jose Rcven 


CrorTuerns 
RonertT EvMonp Jones 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
ArnTure 
ARTHUR HoHL 
Winter Season opens October 2nd. 


For catalog, write Clare Tree Major, Director 


571 Lexington Avenue,N.Y. 


Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL THEATRE 
New York Fourth Year 
October. 1922 to April, 1923 


The Third Educational Trip to Europe 
will be arranged for the Pupils in the 
Spring of 1923 


of the School 


Address applications to Secretary 
(Knabe Piano) 


Hotel Majestic, New York City 


ALVIENE THEATRE 


and SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
43 West 72d St.. New York 
TRAINING IN 
DRAMA, ORATORY COLLEGE of 
MUSICAL _* DANCE ARTS 


PHOTO-PLA OPERA 

LEARN rO ACT BY ACTING | 
Students’ Stock—VPublic Appearaners Celebrities, 
former pupils, Mary Pickford Laurette Taylor 
Mabel Ballin. Mary Nash. Taylor Holmes, Harry 
Pileer, Gertruck Hoffman Nora Bayes Inyra 
Dally Sisters, Hazel Dawn, Jos. Santley, Fred and 
Adele Astaire and others. For catalogue write 


Harper Irwin, mentioning study desired 


(‘‘Delta’’ and ‘‘Kappa’’ clubhouses) 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Two-year courses for graduates of high schools or pre- 
paratory sclwols Special work or condensed college 
courses of cultural nature Expression, Art and 
other vocatiolial courses teatured stile Science ploma grat 

Beautiful Gymnasium ar 
popular outdoor sports, including borechar k riding Organized 

nique organization of each having its own 
groutiuis promotes intimate comradeship among 
opportunity for activities af 

Application for entrance should be Apply to 
Registrar, Box 170 est Glen, Md. 
College Preparatory Department—A new department opened fer the youneer girl. Complete 


extra charge. 
Athletics and 
study of Washington 

charming clubhouse on the school 
girls and with teachers and offers fine 


ted without 
gd sWinming pool 


schow 


tiade early 


social 


References require 


preparatory courses. 


—- - 


Colonial Aches 


In the cultured environment and finest residential sec- 
tion of Washington. Unexcelled advant: iges for observing 
Government operations and social life. Courses include 
primary, intermediate. wademic, college preparatory, Gil. 
major elective, collegiate, fine arts, domestic science, secre- 
tarial and business training School occupies four well- 
appointed buildings. Small classes. Refined home _ in- 
fluences, with individual care and instruction. Physical 
development through eyvmnastics, basketball. tennis, 
hockey, hiking club, horseback riding and swimming. For 


catalog address 
MISS CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal 
1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Sam Carter Waddell 
Studio of Dancing 
Class and Private Instruction in 
Ballet,Interpretative, Aesthetic, 
Folk and Social Dancing 
Dances Composed for Professionals and Amateurs 


241 West 72nd St. Phone Columbus 4188 
New York City Schuyler 0943 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Courses for advanced students and be- 


ginners. — Elocution. Public Speaking. 
Drama, Pantomime — Speech defects 
cured. Evening Classes. 


332 West 56th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-let- 
tres and l’edagogy in America Summer 
Session 43rd year. Degrees gratted. 
Address Hanny Seymore Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 

Speech Arts, 
Lyceum 

Ww ork 


Elocution and 
Courses for Teachers 
and Chautauqua 
Speech - defects, 
positively 

School of 
America 

Mt. Oliver. 


cured. 
Speech Arts in 
Send for prospectus 
Pittsburgh, Da 


THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 
Two-year intensive vocational and cultural course in 
Oratory, Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime, 
and Esthetic Dancing. Physical Culture. Faculty 
of specialists. Resident and day pupils. For Book- 
let, address Maud Gatchell Hicks, B.L.1.. Directer 
(Formerly member of Faculty. Emerson College 
of Oratory), 29 Fairfield St., Boston, Mass 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama 
Character Education 
Tuition $500 
Fifteenth year opens September 26, 1922 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 


Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 


loss of Voice | 


ING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
OF WASHINGTON AND PARIS 


(all branches) 


A school for young women, offering Music Modern Languages, Dramatic Art. 


Dancing, Paining, Sculpture. and academic or college subjects. All subjects elective. Tuition 
according to amount of work taken An opportunity for interesting study at the National 
Capital amidst ideal surroundings and in an artistic atmosphere. Orchestra and artists’ 


concerts; abundant recreation; unusual social advantages; week of in New 


preparation for foreign travel. 
Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors, 


opera 


York; 
1751 New Hampshire Ave.. Washington, D. C. : 


P rofessional Se 


CoNSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 21, 1922 
The Free Privileges 


Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 


Located in the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 


tion Its «complete organization, and pearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- issmiations are invaluable advantages to 
ities for students the music student 


Dormitories for women students. 


A Com lete Orchestra 
Complete Curriculum 


Offers advance! pupils in  piano-forte. 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied voice. organ and violin experience in re- 
and theoretical hearsal and public appearance with or- 


chestral 
Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Owing to the Practical Training accompaniment. 
In our armas Department. graduates are 
much in cematnd as tea 


Address Ralph L. Fianders, General Manager 


“ALBERTI SCHOOL OF 


| Regular Courses October to June. Ci ected with | Ballet. 
g People’s specialty 17 We 2nd 
Te leph rit 


stuart 
| Theatre, lin 


SEROVA SCHOOL 
of DANCING 


Classic, I hal tat ve Children’s courses 
Street, New York. 
6212 and 9283 


1114 Carnegie Hall, 


(Entranee Tth Ave 56th St) 


Walker's Companies and 


Pret 


| Gymnasium. 


Jing for ary 


| 


| Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school strong jp 
character building. 


College preparation, 
Music, Art, 
Economics. 
letic field. 
Catalog. 


Business. 


Oratory and Home 
Gymnasium and Ath. 


78th year. Endowed. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D., L.H.D.. 
Kingston, Pa. 


President 


reparation for college a 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 
pt 
( 


pportunities in Piatw, Vuice, Vieolu ifts 
ssion., Co-educational Exper ence!) teachers 
Hiomelike atimo-phere High dea Athleties 


7ith year 
John W. Long, President 
Pennsylvania 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS baad GIRLS 
125th year Endowed Managed 

Ten teachers, 100 pupils. Terms rease 

rllege. Quaker iieals of lif 
address 

REAGAN, A.M... Principal 

Box 105, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TROY 
CON FERENCE 


cata Ue 


WILLIAM J. 


ACADEMY _ 
4 
phetial 
Found:d 1834 clormiitort gym- | 
a@iul infirmary Co-educati 


_Foultney, Vt. Box K. 


“EAST GREEN WICH ACADEMY 


Co-ecdtucational Founded 1802 7 buildings 
instructors College paratory, Academic 
ness, Music. Junio Gymnasium and ath 
bet ic fleld (‘hiristi 
REV. J. FRANCIS COOPER. D.D.., 
On Narragansett Bay, East Greenwich, i 
KIMBALL t UNION ACADEMY 


Endowed preparatory 
year SS buildings 
for girls and bey 
Charles Aiden Tracy. Headmaster 
Box A, Meriden, New Hampshire 


S400 00 
lin 


116th 
New 


PARSONSFIELD SEMINARY 
North Parsonsfield, Maine. For boys and girls. 


lu the fouthills of the White Mountains. 200 a 
4 buildings. Invigorating air \! ports. College 
preparatory course with certificat privilege Lhu- 
mestic Science. permits $450 
cover all expenses. Sook let 

Herbert H. Trufant, Principal 
Box E Kezar Falls, Me. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831 Strictly high-grade. co-edtuca- 


tional, preparatory school ional equipment 
made possible by endowment New dormitories 
gymnasium and athletic fleld Strong courses i 
music and oratory W. Hamewin, Principal, 
4, AUSTINEURG, Ohio, 


Physical Education 


Two-year course qualifying for fine posit ion 
Free 


schools, community centers, gynuasiums, etc 

bureau for placing graduates—cotstarit demand 
Every facility—superb building, gymnasium, 
ming pool, dancing auditorium, tennis. Fall term 


Write for catalog 


PHYSICAL 


opens September 14th 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 4 EDUCATION 


Accredited Coeducatonal 
Dept. B88, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago 


The Sargent Schoo for Physical 


Education 
Established 188] Booklet on request. 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


For women. 32nd ye: Modern buildit Courses 

of one. two and three ars l’resent have 
cre ated creat demand for our graduaté 

Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Su! 
Apply to THE SEckETARY Bea Street, 
toston, Mass. 


| Physical Education for Women 


Accredited 2-year normal course for tors of 
physical education. p'ayground supet 
ing teachers amd swimming instructot 

Hich school raduates from accre fi «ils aul 
mitted without examination upeas 
September 18, 1022. 

New gymnasium, new classrooms and | tories. 
new dormitories. All modern up-to-cda pcilities 
and equinment. Education 


Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Address Registrar, Box 30 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. tl. 
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No Charge for School Information. Write Harper’s Bazar 


| Vrofessional Schools Professional Schools Professional Schools | 


|KATHARINE GIBBS 


Training for Educated Women 


: 


Natural Oya! ent 
e « ONE-YEAR COURSE includes technical, economic, business 


a Made Available training, preparing for superior positions. : 
to Industry or Commerce TWO-YEAR COURSE for students not desiring college, but 
rao tt gd into Paying, wishing a cultural and business education. 
SIX MONTHS’ COURSE in executive training for college 
wentieth Year Degins September Oth women and women with business experience. 
Submit Drawings at once So 6 Attractive home in exclusive residential section, yet easily ac- 


for Directors’ 
CHICAGO | 
OF FINE ARTS | 247 Berkeley Street, near Commonwealth Avenue 


CARL N.WERNTZ_~ Dyector 


8] East Madison Street Chicago, te Boston, Mass. | 
‘ork Ci COSTUME and 


Located also in New York City and Providence, R. I. 


Sueney DESIGN 


cessible to Boston's many cultural activities. Catalog on request. 


Decoration, Costume, Stage | | 
and Poster Design, etc., at | |  <@QMBs> 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE firlene £ 
AND APTLIED CONSERVATORY 2 School of Dancing F YOU would spend a charming 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. New York and Paris 
as well as imstructive— hour. 


deciding ‘th year. Individual Instruction, Personal Su- Specializing in all Modern Dances 
Address Secretary, 2259 Broadway, N. 2. pervision. All branches, theoretical and applied ; at one 
Training Course. Degrees conferred. Military Band SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL P i emonstrate Our WOFr 
BOSTON, Mass. 47th year begins Oct. 2nd Dept. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras Aug. 1 to 15 and Sept. 5 to 19 our results. If to call Is im prac- 
° Reeiprvcal Relation with Univ. of Ia. Dormitories Information upon request ticable, write our New York head- 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM (cr wom Instruction the yoar round. OF. 59th S ( t Sth A ) N.Y quarters for a complimentary copy 
OF FINE ARTS ot. {a of that intensely interesting book, 
j ! Paint Philip L. Mal GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Phone Pl za 8612 The Secret of C -ostume Design by 
Insti na and Painting *hitip ule 
Bosley, Wo James, L. Thompson, A. Kk. | 8. Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa | Hartman, America’s Premier 
Vedelin Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; D 
Clark, A. J. derse. G. 3. Designer. From it you will learn 
S-holurshipa and Traveling Scholarships. For eit STUDENT NURSES WANTED all about that wondertul new and 
A. F. BROOKS, Manager ISS on The Jamaie: Hy spital profitable profession— Costume and 
Secretarial Schoo! ard, room-and washing furnished, $15.00 Millinery Design; as also about the 
| Pecntu-thind Wee ver month first year, $20.00 per menth ever growing demand for profes- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING A School for professional training fj second year | | sional designers. 
A course rty lesso af The H spital i¢ twenty minutes from Neu 
structure.! teas ert-Stery taught by Kureau of Placement for all gracuat: Wo ‘ om vwlings mel 
Dr. 4. Rere Bee Summer Session, Illustrated booklet request by ~ Ciood we irk FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Studios of the Tilden Building | assured after graduation. Address , Sup 21 East 79th Street, Studio H.B. 8 
Dept. 19 Springfeld, Mass. cat Lith Vari | he iF im: ica S| if al, imaica. Philadelphia San Francisco 
— 1432 No. Broad Street Scottish Rite Temp! 
iplete it ing to desir bie 
THE ERSKINE SCHOOL BALLARD Established 50 an of $36.00 given 
Preparat now open te women of first thu aith $15.00 a month 
realye training f t hose w he h av | SECRETARIAL COURSE year: pe r 
th ira BECOME AN 


hackgraund of Fits for seecretari Register now for Fall Cours iin 
thor Resichent ne day pupils as SCHOOL 6 mt NDE OF NURSES 
Euphemia E. McClintock. M. A. Principal 610 Lex. Ave. Elizab New cern 
. ifled anc lucrative profession 


for men aml wemen Crowded’ with 


4 Chestnut St.. Boston. Mass 


TH | A Fon your pportunit tol er by ur 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF HOU 
Kindergarten Primary Training School THREE MONTHS INTENSIVE COURSE | inetee! of we. Uniforms, text- 
with = ow start at once—Send for alogue Ad 
Ne Y rk Ive ity St.nlents en ter on any late Tr livi lua! instruc- books, full maintenance ama aliow Start at ou 
Feb. Exceptional Giracduates registere: traini Sehowl accredited Apply! [The New York School of Decoration 
MCTLIT we lent wositions for gra j itl Spit ‘ 101 Park Ave. ew York City 
ates. Address Miss Harriette Melissa Mills. Prin., 342 Madison Avenue V. M. Wheat, Director “Chicago 
B. University Bidg.. Washington The fi e 
quare, New Yo ara 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL ARMY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ee 58 W. 57th Street. New York ranches in Washingtun and San Franeciseo. Three- Wilde Studie 
echool or equivalent required. Superi equipment, 
School of Household Arts ror VDortrait Latmlsceape, Poste Stage Lighting | teaching expert ‘ hvery ity for ‘MMlustration. 
vear Regular coursé ome ind Designing Costume ail Design. | all-round ce velopment Apply Surgeon General, FE. 19th 
years. rmitory r« atalog ad«ress Vise Home-Study Courses Wa partie Washingt: St. N.¥.City 


Short, practical courses in all branches of com- 
in Catskills 


EDITH YOUNG ART SCH Cc ustration door study 
Costume Design DESIGNING and MI MILLINERY uring summer, tuner supervision of 


Wilde. formerly of T'ratt Institut 


uel EDITH LESLEY WOLFARD 
Massachusetts, Cambridge. 29 Everett St. 


Illustration and Anatomy Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting (aught for whol 
The Miss Farmer School of Cookery Reddent Course by Mail sale, 
« al rite \ wel vss 
f fess us etx months and intensive short 607 Broad St., Newark, N. J. tered under Regents oS West 40th St.. NX. 47th ye Life Drawin d Pa 
Ant aml Mocelit New Sehool f 


Principal, "30 Avenue, Boston, Mass. Graphic 
Arts under Joseph re pou 


ph Penuell av 
Box H. 215 West 57th St.. New Vork 


ON F FINE 
COSTUME and MILLINERY NATIONAL ASCHOOL OF 


WORCESTER DOMESTIC. SCIENCE SCHOOL 


ne and two-year Nort mal and Home-making courses 
hatin DESIGN DeLUXE with 
Norn Dome Science training Red I e wit Com Poster & 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., ‘Washington, 


Addr Mrs. F. A, Wernenep, 158 Institute Road 


Our Famous studio courses (from 3 to 4 months) include PLUS 
problems in designing, the proper use of Fabrics, Psychology of Line, LOW I 


Color, Combinations, and Ornamentations with Parisian Technique 
Our Graduates are being placed daily in authoritative positions in the 
THE World of Fashion and commercialize their ability far above the awe of ag Architecture for Women 
é gt les miles from boston 
G | d S h ———— nutensive training for a delightful and 
ar an S OO The first cdition of the text book by P. Clement Brown which con- profitable profession for women. — 
f H sists of a complete h course in Fashion Designing is now ready. OUFSeSe wees Architecture, Hort 
Oo tomemaking Send $10 to New “ tuc nd a copy will be sent by return mail, AMY L. COGSWELL. Principal 
A special iste to Groton, Mass. 
preside te Three Famous Studios Open All Year 
two-year homemaking 620 Fifth Avenue 33 Rue St. Roch Fairmont Hotel 
Child | neve New York City Paris, France San Francisco, Cal. | 
| a ant ital 
mene Send for FREE BROWN’S ARTS and CRAFTS, Inc. 
ts direct the ll rine uses 
practice booklet H.B. 8A The schoo! offers academic Work nm conjunction 
\ — Catalog on request with the courses 1 Art For reular address 
Mrs Margaret J. Stannard, Director | Sr SRLON 5] UD Miss KATHERINE 8B. CHILD, Director 
¢ Chestnut Street, Boston. Mass. : Room 409, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Sousa Band plays for you 


e and it plays music of your own choosing. The band 
> of the great March King plays as many encores as 
4 you wish—such playing as is possible only when 
‘I Victor records and Victrola instruments are used 


= together. You can hear not only Sousa’s Band, but 
a Conway’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, U.S. 
- Marine Band, Garde Republicaine Band of France, 
Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Banda De 
_Alabarderos—the greatest bands of every nation 
and the best music of all the kinds the whole world 
has to offer. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products on 
the Ist of each month. 


REG s. PaT. orr. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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THE FIRST GOWN 


Erté’s description of this month's cover 
translated from the French 


1 eternal story of the first temptation always interested 
me, and I used to try to decide on which chords of the 
feminine soul the Prince of Darkness had to play, when 
disguised as a serpent, in order to make woman fall into the 
abyss of disobedience to the Creator's laws. 

Once I dreamed of our ancestor, Eve, and this is what I 
saw: The serpent which became the embodiment of wisdom, 
thanks to the Evil One, had commanded the birds, who were 
in his power, to bedeck Eve with flowers. Although almost 
entirely concealing her form, her neck and arms were left 
revealed in quite a modern décolletage, and when, finally, 
the birds encircled her head, suggesting an unusual coifiure, 
Eve began to believe herself a superior being. 

Urged by the Tempter, she wandered to a mirror-like pool 


where, like Narcissus, she admired herself, and with primi- 
tive coquetry, contemplated her beauty, and the words 
traced over her pliant body by the serpent—“La Premiére 
Robe.” 

So now I see a charming young person—perhaps one of 
the readers of these very words—gazing in a mirror, an 
actual mirror. What she sees, I also see: there are flowers 
covering her gown, but they are artificial, being merely 
embroidered. Then, there is an artificial bird in her coiffure 
—dquite different from those which the Tempter summoned 
to the Garden for Eve. But this modern gown has almost 
exactly the same décolletage as the first gown Eve wore, 
and always .. . always, there is the same serpent, invisible 
to most people, with that diabolic glint lurking in its eyes. 
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AUGUST, 


The Nest Issue Will Be the 


FORECAST FOR FALL FASHIONS NUMBER 


Harper's Bazar is published monthly in the U. S. A. by the International Magazine Company, William Randolph Hearst, president; C. H. Hathaway, vice- 
president; Ray Long, vice-president; Joseph A. Moore, treasurer; W. G. Langdon, secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 50 cents. 
‘early subscription in United States and dependencies, $4.00. In Canada, $5.00. In foreign countries, $6.00. 
the tull price.) When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to rene 
address give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter. Copy- 
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Ralph Barton are collaborating in the foolishness. 
It will be found, garnished to taste, on pages 40 


and 41. 


w it at once, using the blank enclosed. 


right, 1922, by International Magazine Company (Harper's Bazar). 


(All subscriptions are payable in advance and at 
In requesting change of 


Cover: “The First Gown”—by Erté A : 3 
Frontispiece: “The Parisienne under the Lights of ‘Les Acacias’ ”"—by Drian........ 28 : DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
“And Now”: Memories and Actualities by Countess Gizycka ‘ 
trated by Te IN THIS NUMBER 
Fashion Compositions from Paris photographed by Baron de Meyer....:........... 32, 33 
Fur-trimmed Costumes for Fall drawn by Mary MacKinnon...................0055. 34, 35 August first and 
36, 37 not a fur-piece in 
“The Yacht”: A Short Story of Modern Marital Adjustment by Arnold Bennett AUTUMN FURS the house! It is 
“The Etiquette of Travel’: Another Chapter of Mirth from “A Nonsense Book of - ——___—_- —— - about your new 
Etiquette,” by Donald Ogden Stewart and Ralph Barton................06.. 40, 41 fur wraps and fur-trimmed suits, you know, and 
“Villa Marina”: The Residence of Mr. Frank C. Henderson at Roslyn, L. L......... 42, 43 we have thought about them for you, on pages 
Photographic Portrait of Mrs. Edward B. McLean by Baron de Meyer.............. 44 74 and 75 of this issue. 
Paris Guides Us Toward the Coming Season..................6:- 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 78, 79 
“Searching Paris for the Not Impossible Bath”: An Adventure by Lady Duff Gordon.. 50 zs 
Gee we Ger . 54, 55 AUTUMN SPORTS heavily for riding 
“The Runaway Pearls”: The Dénouement of Henry W. Lanier’s Mystery Novelette or golf, are you 
56, 57 ~ going to stand for 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns for Midsummer Festivities........... 58, 59, 62, 63, 76, 77 hours in icy trout streams, or stalk the unsuspect- 
“The Drama of Unrest”: A Survey of To-day’s Stage by Frederic and Fanny Hatton 64 ing partridge? You will want the most comfort- 
65 able and decorative sports clothes there are; turn 
“Young People’s Pride”: Part III of Stephen Vincent Benét’s Serial rapidly to pages 36 and 37, they are there. 
Herman Patrick Tappé Designs for Sultry August 68, 69 
“The Little Wooden Doll”: A Fantasy by Margery Williams A Nonsense 
Illustrated by Pamela Bianco, the author's daughter................004.. 70, 71 UST NONSENSE B ook of Eti- 
72, 73 JUST NONSE! quette” is just 
74, 75 Harper’s Bazar’s 
brand of midsummer madness. Don Stewart and 
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THE PARISIENNE 


tS OF LES 


UNDER THE 


ACACIAS 


The cool sunken garden of Les Acacias, where all Paris now 
dines and dances, is brilliantly pricked by lights, so that the 
Parisienne, strolling under them, appears as gay as a tropic bird 
in her vivid gown. In the pavilion the tables are closely placed 
One is conscious of the flowing grace of one’s neighbor, of the 
line of her shoulder, the delicate turn of her head. The 
Parisienne, in a setting perfect for her, is amused ond gay 
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AND NOW— 


Raymer Studivs 


Intimate Notes of a Sentimental Journey from Fifth Avenue to Warsaw 


BOARDED the night train for Warsaw, 

heavy with doubt and apprehension of the 

visit before me. Thirteen or fourteen years 

in actual time since I had left Poland .. . a 

very long entr'acte. The stage-setting would 

be about the same, and the same characters 
would reappear, most of them, but with a com- 
plete change of costume, wigs and make-up. 
Some of us must have turned white; some 
“ray. There'd be startling lines and queer new 
shadows on the faces. 

\nd it would be showing, of course. It al- 
Ways snowed up there. I could see again the 
indistinguishable bundles of humanity gliding 
along in the uncanny, false northern light. The 
‘now would fall, gray and silent, stilling even 
the rattle of the droshky in the muted streets. 

, Bul life Is a series of shoc ks to the imaqcina- 
live, and next morning the sky was clecr 
and the sun shone radiantly. The cold was 
intense, but of the sparkling kind that sets the 
blood racing and makes for rosy cheeks rather 
than red noses 

TI took my time getting off the train; 
Countess Sobanska had a very bad cold, she had 
Written, and the train was two or three hours late. 
She would send a servant. in all probability, but 
otherwise there would be no one to meet me 
Phere was no particular hurry, and I stood on the 
dreary platform for a moment. rather bewildered, 
leeling terribly alone. Then I caught sight of 


By ELEANOR GIZYCKA 
Illustrated by W. TT. Renda 


him—Count Michele Komorowski—the “big cat” 
we used to call him, white teeth gleaming under 
the retroussé blond mustache. We clasped hands, 
and “Oh,” we said, and then, together, “Mais vous 
n'avez pas changé du tout!” But even at that in- 
stant, I noticed the gray at his temples and my- 


Poland seemed a far, far country of snow 
and peasants and buildings with queer 
cupolas—that ts, wt did until we read 
this adventurous account of the return 
visit of the Countess Gizyeka.  Faset- 


nating, no less, and thought provoking! 


self regretted not having troubled to put on a veil. 

At this moment, the guard brought out the last 
of my hand luggage, a square hat-box which I 
had forgotten to fasten properly. As he dragged 
it down the steps of the car, it suddenly yawned 
wide open and a hat and a muff and a sponge- 
bag dropped out and rolled to the muddy ground. 


“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Count Michele, “Mats 
non, Comtesse Cissy, vous n’avez pas changé du 
tout.” 

We got into an open American car. This was 
the first real shock. There were no motors in 
Warsaw in the old days and every one rattled 

about in the reckless, swaying droshky. 

“You mustn't be cross with your room at 
the Europe,” said Count Michele, slamming to 
the motor door, “it is the best we could do for 
you. It took the influence of all your friends 
and a big bribe to get it for you.” 

“Why the Europe—why not the Bristol? I 
would feel more at home there ” 

“Ah, the poor Bristol. It is aruin. First the 
Russian army officers, then the Germans settled 
down like a pest, and now it is crammed with 
the wretchedest public in the world. . . All the 
refugees have flocked to Warsaw, and the city 
is jammed; you understand all the spare rooms 
in town have been requisitioned by the Gov 
ernment, or any one of us would have taken 
you in with joy.’ 

“Oh,” I said, “but how that is sad! Do you 
remember the supper parties and the balls at th: 
Bristol 

“And the maddening music and the champagne ? 
We never left until broad daylight. Do you fe- 
member ?” 

“I would hate to dance all night and be caught 
in the daylight now,” I said, and surreptitiously 
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One or two of the others lifted the curtain on their share of tragedy during these 
last terrible years. Now, I remembered these women with myself, as very young 
and very ignorant of realities above or below the pleasant surface of things. 


pulled my high fur collar up about my face. 

“You had a mauve and blue striped dress with 
orchids on the shoulder.” 

“It sounds awful.” 

“It was charming—I remember watching it 
change color as the sun came up.” 

But I switched the subject. “Do you know, I 
put you in a story I wrote. It was published in a 
magazine called Harpers Bazar. I made you 
twenty years old and green-eyed and feline—just 
the way you used to be—just the way you are. 
And in the end you committed suicide for the love 
of a beautiful lady.” 

“But if I were going to kill myself for love, I 
should have been dead long ago.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know just what to do with 
you, or how else to finish my story. So glad you 
can’t read English.” 


HE city itself, as we drove rapidly along, looked 

like a beautiful piece of tarnished silver, and 
when we drew up in front of the Hotel Europe, I 
found it unrecognizable—a different entrance—the 
plan of the ground floor disconcertingly all switched 
around. A queer turmoil of humanity filled the 
big hall; some of them seemed to have come in on 
an excuse, for light and company, and to get out 
of the cold. Well-to-do business men in double- 
furred dacha and tall peaked fur caps, busy them- 
selves talking near the dining-rooms. Polish officers, 


elegant and febrile, in their rather coquettish, 
astrakhan-trimmed uniforms come and go, walk- 
ing smartly. A Frenchman, frozen-footed in slim 
patent leather boots; an immense young English- 
man from the Legation, looking as if he had just 
stepped out of Piccadilly; a brisk young Amer- 
ican, distinguished by his accent; German, Russian, 
Jew, pass and talk, gesticulate, and stop. Com- 
missionaires, red cap in mittened hand, frost drip- 
ping from their bushy mustaches, clump through 
the crowd with their clumsy top-boots. Here and 
there the partridge figure of the Polish cocotte 
minces along, trailing perfume; her high-heeled 
slippers encased in gray fur-trimmed overshoes, an 
inch of silk stocking showing above, diamond ear- 
rings, and shabby fur coat, exuding her sex. 

The enormous hallways in the second story were 
greasy with dirt and cold as death as we walked 
along them. My room looked out on an inside 
courtyard full of dingy snow. A great porcelain 
stove in the corner burning only wood had moder- 
ated the temperature somewhat but had not con- 
quered the profound, damp, underlying chill. The 
carpet was worn through to the nap, and the nar- 
row iron bedstead had coarse sheets buttoned on 
to a meager cotton quilt. 

A decently dressed woman hurried forward 
as we entered, seized my hand, kissed it twice, 
and courtesicd so humbly that I felt vaguely 
ashamed of myself. She had been sent by Coun- 


tess Sobanska to look after me, she explained, my 
own maid having come down with flu the day be- 
fore I left Paris. Count Michele, proceeding with 
his duties, inquired if I wanted a bath, because, he 
said, if I did, I had better hurry up and take it. 
Luckily it was a Wednesday—bath day, the one 
day in the week when the hot water ran, but the 
supply was limited. He would send me around 
a rubber tub in the morning. Did I remember the 
rubber tubs in the country places in the old days? 
Yes, I remembered them, and how the brushes and 
sponges used to escape from soapy fingers and 
fall slopping on the floor. But in this tomblike 
atmosphere and with cold water, I secretly didnt 
much care if I never washed again. 


HE telephone began to ring; Countess Sobanska 

arrived, and other people came in. Presently I 
noticed my poor maid standing mute in the cor- 
ner, her hands clasped humbly together and a 
troubled look in her pale blue eyes. Upon inquiry 
it transpired that she wanted to go home to nurse 
her baby, but hesitated to ask for permission. She 
had nursed the child for eighteen months, some 
one added, because milk was now so dear. 

During the course of the evening, we drank glass 
after glass of tea to keep warm, sitting around the 
shabbily covered center-table under the swinging 
dingy light. Remembering my eccentric habits, my 
friends implored me not to open the windows while 
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Was evict 


The next day, when I went to lunch with Count Joseph Potocki, around the 
corner in his historic palace, from the first step through the double doors a tide 
of old memories rushed over me so overwhelming that I sat down, a bit trembly. 


I slept. But suffocated by the cigaret laden atmos- 
phere, I pulled the double window open after they 
had gone, and still half dressed, jumped into bed, 
piled up with furs and a variety of wearing ap- 
parel. The cold stabbed in like some revengeful 
demon—I could feel it stealing across the big 
room until it reached my bed and struck me in 
the face. 


HE chance whiff of a forgotten perfume does 

sometimes galvanize back to life again the 
whole epoch of a dead emotion, or the feel of a 
distant country, or the likeness of long absent 
friends, as nothing else can. And next day, when 
1 went to lunch with Count Joseph Potocki. 
around the corner in his historic palace, on the 
Krakowsky, from the first step through the double 
doors into the hallway a tide of old memories 
rushed over me so overwhelming that I sat down, 
a bit trembly, to be released from my fur over- 
shoes. It wasn’t the sight of two or three dimly 
familiar faces among the men servants ranged on 
either side in a row, nor the semiconscious recog- 
nition of old tapestries and armories in the square 
hallway, It was the scent of that fresh and pun- 
cent perfume carried burning in an open brazier 
through the apartments before meals that took me 
magically back nearly fifteen years to the old days 
in Antoniny—Antoniny where the Potockis, like 
medieval princes, reigned over forests, fields and 


villages; miles and miles of open, rolling, magnif- 
cent country—Antoniny, a splendid Louis XV. 
palace set down with its parks and gardens in the 
midst of the semibarbarous Ukraine. I remem- 
bered best the hunting days—the chasse a courre— 
the old, white-haired French huntsman, with his 
silver horn, sounding the classic fanfare, a strange, 
artificial product to import from an ancient civili- 
zation to this gorgeous wilderness. 

Twenty or thirty of the Polish aristocracy and 
half a dozen internationals from all over the world, 
gathered here each year for the hunting season, 
were mounted by the stables of Antoniny. And 
the stables themselves—sometimes we had tea 
there, served by fierce-looking footmen in Cossack 
uniform. The harness room was furnished in 
modern English style with colored leather chairs 
and divan. Saddles and harness shone behind 
plate-glass cases. A big fire crackled on the open 
hearth. Paintings of the family on horseback by 
Kossack, portraits of the favorites of the stud and 
hunting stables hung on the wall. 

Memories of the hunt breakfasts—men in the 
smartest of pink coats, women in the correctest of 
riding-habits. Some of us didn’t eat very much, 
for hunting over that vast country with its yawn- 
ing ditches and muddy banks was no child's 
game. How I hated the first run through the 
forest, when the trees rushed by like live, crazy 
things, and my horses always got away from me! 


And the stag, speeding like an arrow, true and 
straight, over that enormous dreamlike land to 
certain death. ..One did crash into a peasant’s hut 
for sanctuary and fell dead of fright there on the 
threshold. 


EA-time in the library; like the rest of the 

house, a combination of barbaric splendor and 
sophisticated modern comfort. And the rivalry 
in tea-gowns! Some of the men lounged about 
still in their muddy boots and splashed hunting- 
coats; others changed into dark green or black or 
wine-colored velvet smoking-suits. It was the 
most delicious moment of the day; relaxed and 
languid, safe out of the cold. Soft lights, low 
voices; some one among the multi-talented Poles 
at the piano. Sometimes a pretty lady would rise 
and, her chiffon draperies drifting about her, float 
by smail stages out of the room. One of the vel- 
vet jackets might yawn, then stretch a little, pick 
up a bibelot, put it down askew, peer into a book, 
yawn again, and so, gradually fade away. And 
when this interesting double maneuver had defi- 
nitely been accomplished, everybody smiles at 
everybody else, perfectly delighted. Many a 
romance has begun and ended at Antoniny. 

On the days we didn’t hunt, the pheasant shoots 
took place. Along wide autumn vistas cut through 
the forests we stood in couples, all dressed up in 
English tweeds, a servant (Continued on page 84) 
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IN 


LANVIN EXPLOITS 


THE PICTURESQUE 


Lanvin has always costumed youth 
with a distinguished simplicity that 
we have come to know as “the 
Lanvin touch.” She somehow 
manages to give character to the 
smallest bow-knot, the most m- 
genuous nosegay. Garden part) 
frocks, so simple that they might 
well have that de Goncourt air of 
“muslin and mammas,” became un- 
der her touch suggestive of 
eighteenth century fétes and glam- 
ourous masked balls. The three 
costumes above are of organdie 
and foulard and taffeta, cut and 
stitched into atmosphere and charm. 


The slim-bodiced costumes of 
Longhi, with their bouffant skirts 
and puffed sleeves, are stil worn 
by the dark aquiline ladies who 
live in rococo gold and painted 
frames on the walls of old Italian 
palazzi. Lanvin borrowed some- 
thing of the picturesque flair | 

clothes these ladies had when sh 
made this gown of rose organdt 
billowing over rose taffeta (the 
= same gown that is photographed a! 
the right above), ornamented by 2 
simple many-shaded taffeta rose 

the girdle. The hem-line is sce 
loped like the petals of a flow 
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OLD-WORLD FROCKS FOR SUMMER 


The amazingly intricate patterns of cashmere shawls, that trace themselves over and 
over in threadlike black lines, have been applied, with French feeling for the happily 
incongruous, to white organdie. This, too, is made with the narrow straight bodice 
and full skirt that falls just an inch or so above the ground. Under the white organdie 
is a frock of vivid lapis blue taffeta and a great bow of matching taffeta is fastened 
at the waist-line in back, a translation of the inevitable blue sash that accompanied 
muslin frocks in old French paintings of great ladies who plaved at being milkmaids. 
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RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


WILL BE STRONG IN 


LINE AND EMBROIDERY 


No one buys a suit any more; one buys instead a dress and a jacket to 
match. That has become an axiom of the mode. Here terra-cotta 
duvetyn is used for the skirt that starts at the hips and the Russian 
blouse jacket, long-waisted and snugly banded. The floppy blouse 
that is attached to the skirt far below the normal waist-line is of gray 
crépe de Chine made harmonious with the contrasting duvetyn by 
Russian embroidery, around the neck and on the sleeves, of terra- 
cotta and gray silks. The shawl collar and odd, enormous sleeves 
are of tan caracul. They are deeply plaited at the top and gathered 
= at the bottom by a puckering band of the duvetyn. The Russian cap 

is of gray duvetyn embroidered in the same colors as the blouse and 
ba banded with caracul. Stockings and Colonial pumps are of matching 
- gray. It is notable that elaborately strapped sandals and slippers are 
passing and Colonial pumps, either in patent lea‘her or in suéde, are 


taking their place. The whole costume, in its soft, feminine interpre- 
tation of a charming Russian st vle, is a Renée creation slightly adapted. 


The usefulness of the coat-dress ts 
being discovered by the American 
woman. It will have an important 
plece in our fall fashions. This 
Renée model is of black broadcloth, 
a material which will be very smart 
this winter. It is worn over a brown 
crépe de Chine slip, which is merely 
for show where the coat flies open 
at the bottom and turns back at 
the neck. This color combination 
(brown and black) is extremely good 
at present. The revers, cufis, and 
girdle are finely corded. The hat is 
biack cut beaver with a black moire 
cocarde drawn through the brim. 
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Models on both pages from 
FRANCES CLYNE 


The Russian refugees, banded to- 
gether in Paris and producing, under 
tne direction of a Russian princess, 
their own gorgeous embroideries, 
have given a great impetus to this 
form of decoration. The lady above 
holds a Chauve-Souris doll, a Rus- 
sian porter, whose costume inspired 
her own which is of a new black 
duvetyn especially soft and lustrous. 
The elaborate embroidery is in bril- 
liant colored wools. The collar is 
of flying squirrel. The Russian ture 
ban matches the coat, which in line 
and treatment might almost be a 
dress. Adapted from a Chéruit model. 


ty 


THE COAT-DRESS HOLDS 


AN 


IN 


IMPORTANT PLACE 


THE AUTUMN MODE 


One of the smartest fabrics is mate- 
lassé, one of the newest colors 1s 
brown, and one of the latest fash- 
ions is the coat-dress; so this gar- 
ment, adding the last touch of chic 
in double circular cuffs to its long, 
tight sleeves, attains a first place in 
the mode. The thick, braided girdle, 
fastening with two rhinestone and 
gold-plated filigree clasps, and the 
collar high about the throat, are 
final flourishes to this Jenny model. 
The large hat, which undoubtedly 
will continue its summer success into 
the winter, is of taupe velvet trimmed 
with a bunch of natural quills 
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5 UMMER sports clothes are comparatively 
a simple gne carefree; they have only to 
i be decofrative as possible under given con- 
al ditions; the clothes for autumn sports 
have to be essentially strong-natured and 
. must take their sports very seriously. 
pe The riding-habit is something to be approached 
i with mingled feelings of awe and respect. It must 
4 be perfection or it is nothing at all; one seam ot 


button wrong, and all your piety and horseman- 
yy ship can not erase a single bad line of it. Any 
y little original whimsicalities you may like to affect 
in your dress at other times you must forget, the 
moment you order a riding-habit. 

The habit for the woman polo-player has been 
reduced to as smart and workmanlike an affair as 
any magnificent male’s. The white English twill 
sleeveless coat, in the semi-fitted model, the white 


THE MORE VIRILE S&S 


SPORTS OF AUTUMN 


3 DEMAND MUCH OF THE COSTUME 


sik tub shirt, open at the throat, the English-cut 
breeches, shown on this page, have been chosen as 
the smartest and most practical things that can 
happen on any polo field. With this habit are 
worn black top-boots and a white, steel-reenforced 
helmet. 

The fishing costume is really unusually becom- 
ing and as practical as possible. The blue rub- 
ber “so’wester” slants down at exactly the right 
angle over the blue rubber fishing shirt so that the 
whole costume ships water with the greatest ease. 
And cold spray down one’s spine and up one’s 
arms has always been the worst part of fishing. 

The shooting costume has been reduced to its 
lightest and least bunglesome. The knickers, close 
about the knees, are met just below the knee with 
high hip-laced boots; even the shortest of hunting- 
skirts is now slightly mid-Victorian. 
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The riding-habit is rigidly conventional. 
One simply can not go in for “innovations” 
and little originalities. It isn’t done. Black 
habit with white piqué vest, from Nardi. 


(Extreme left) A large cashmere blanket, 
striped with tan and brown, was coaxed 
into becoming a top-coat on smart stream- 
lines and disguised with tan caracul. Knox. 


We now have the softly tailored sports suit 
that the French made famous. This one 1s 
made of myrtie-green wool striped with 
brique red, and collared with caracul. Knox. 


A polo habit of white English twill, made 
with sleeveless coat and breeches impeccable 
at the knees and swaggering out to the 
last perfect inch at the sides. From Nardi. 
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UNQUESTIONABLE CHIC IS 


HALF THE TECHNIQUE 


ere, 


OF ANY SPORT 


This last word in Mrs. Izaak Wal- 
tons is undoubtedly the complete 
feminine angler. First, a gray-blue 


rubber fishing shirt and “so’wester” 
to match, then long rubber waders 
under woolen socks and spiked 
boots. Abercrombie and Fitch. 


A really well-mannered gunwoman 
invariably gets herself into a trimly 
belted and patch-pocketed shoot- 
ing-jacket, with a leather gun-rest 
on the shoulders. This always 
chaperones a pair of well-cut knick- 
ers. From Abercrombie and Fitch. 


(Right) The peasant influence has 
begun on our golf costumes, so that 
the person who doesn’t feel her deco- 
rative self in tweeds can now ex- 
press herself on the links. The 
embroidered peasant jacket is of 


blue flannel, From Maison de a 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


~ A New Short Story by Arnold Bennett 


Author of “Old Wives’ Tale,” “Buried Alive,” 


THE YACHT 


and scores of fascinating romane 


HEN Mrs. Alice Thorpe, with 
her black Pomeranian, ar- 
rived at the Hard from the 
railway station, she at once 
picked out a small motor- 
launch among the boats that 
were bobbing about the steps, and said: 

“Is this Mr. Thorpe’s?”’ 

“VYes'm,” said the sailor in charge of 
the launch. 

She signaled to a lad who lingered in 
the rear with her valise perched on his 
head; the valise was dropped into the 
forward part of the launch, Mrs, Thorpe 
gave the boy sixpence and placed herself 
and dog neatly in the stern-sheets; the 
engine suddenly began to fire and throb 
with great velocity and noise, and 
the launch threaded out from the 
concourse of craft into the middle 
of the creek, leaving a wake of 
boiling foam. ‘There had been no 
delay, no misunderstanding, no 
bungling, no slip. The telegraphic 
arrangements for taking Mrs. 
Thorpe on board the yacht had 
worked to perfection. Efficiency 
reigned. 

Aged twenty-seven, slim, not tall, }f 
Alice was a capable woman. Her 
eyes had the capable ‘look which 
many men dislike, for while they : 
appreciate the conveniences of ef- , 
ficiency in a girl, they seem to 
prefer the eificiency to be modestly 
masked by an appearance of help- 
lessness. Alice neither disguised ‘ 
nor flaunted the fact that she was 
capable. Her eves had also the look of 
one accustomed to give orders that were 
obeyed. The dog was supposed to be the 
only Pomeranian on earth not given to 
habitual yapping; Alice had purged it of 
the hereditary Pomeranian “curse by re- 
plying instantly to every yap with a 
sound smack on the head. She adored 
the dog which was passionately* and ex- 
ciusively devoted to her, after the manner 
of Pomeranian ladies to their mistresses. 
This Pomeranian’s mistress, if not beau- 
tiful, was attractive, especially in figure 
and clothes. She was a fine dancer, with 
a body that always surprised her part- 
ners by its extraordinary yieldingness, 
responsiveness and flexibility. A man 
having danced with her for the first 
time would remember her physical elas- 
ticity tor days—to say nothing of her 
sudden eager smiles that puckered all the 
skin around her eyes. 


“W HICH is the yacht?” asked Alice 
of the sailor. 

He was tidily dressed, but had an un- 
tidy mop of red hair escaping from his 
white cap, and a shapeless, ugly face, and 
his manner was somewhat gruff. She 
knew that he must be Peter, the steward 
and handy man, her husband's favorite. 
more than once referred to with laudation in her 
husbond’s letters. She did not care for him. and 
she had already decided that he did not care for 
her. But she smiled amiably. 

“Her’s lying at the mouth of the creek, in the 
river,’ said Peter, pointing. “Thai's her, that 
ketch with the blue ensign at the mizzen.” 

Alice looked in vain along the vista of yachts 
and other craft in the creek. She did not know 


Illustrated by Cha 


tone. 


secretary to a political body, and had had to go 
to America on its business. During her absence, 
James Thorpe had received unexpected leave. But 
her tyrannous conscience would not allow her to 
depart from the United States until her work 
was done; and she exulted in her work. Some 
caprice of the political body ended it in an hour 
by cable. She had obtained a berth on a Liver- 
pool bound liner the very next day. 


“And I 
all laughed!" said Alice 
sharply, 


had been for meeting her in 
London, but she would have 
none of it. “You shall re- 
ceive me on your yacht,” she 
had telegraphed. As she was 
an expert organizer, and he 
was an expert organizer, the 
arrangements following this 
decision of hers were easy 
enough. 

She was now afraid and her 
fear was romantic and terrible. 
The creek was alarmingly 
short, the launch surged at an 
alarming speed through the 
dappled blue water. She had 
not seen her lover, who was 
incidentally her husband, for 
nearly two years. She knew 
him by his photographs, his 
handwriting, his turns of 
phrase, and the memory of his 
gestures and of the feel of his 
mustache—but did she know 
him? Would he prove on 
further acquaintance to be 

in a loud somebody quite other than 
You would!” the image established in her 

heart? The situation was 

acutely disconcerting as she 

approached it. She stroked the 
dog’s silky hair, and the dog glanced up at her 
face. 

“That's her,” said Peter to the composed and 
prim young lady opposite him, pointing azain. 

She almost exclaimed: 

“It's a very small yacht, isn't it?” but restrained 
herself. 

The yacht’s stem was pointing up-creek, against 
the ebb-tide. Peter seemed to steer the launch 


suppose you 


what a mizzen was, nor that the blue ensign was She might have cabled the grand news to her very queeriy. He was apparently passing the 
a flag—she fancied, indeed, that an ensign was husband, but she found somewhere in her mind’ yacht. She caucht sieht of a name on a life-buoy 
a sort of three-cornered thing. Peter's incom- a piquant pleasure in the notion of surprising hung in the yacht’s rigging, The name was 
prehensible indication, however, merely increased him. She surprised him by a telegram from Liv- “Alice”, 


her sense of mystery and expectancy. The mo- 
ment was thrilling for her. 

She had met her husband when both of them 
were in uniform in France. She had married 
him in London impulsively because they were mad 
for each other. A week later he had been trag- 


erpool. She knew that he was out of the army 
and in business. The unconventional wordinz of 
his reply to her telegram enchanted her, besides 
providing diversion for telegraph operators (who 
are not easily diverted). He was yachting, alone. 
She remembered, vaguely, that he possessed a 


“But I thought the yacht was called J/+rme 
she said. 

“Guv'nor had her name changed last month, 
gloomily answered Peter, as it were with resent- 
ment. Peter was preoccupied with the ma! iver: 
ing of the launch on the tide, and Alice perceivec 


ically swept off to Mesopotamia. Then, having yacht (laid up for five years), and had spoken’ that he knew exactly what he was doing The 
get out of uniform, she had become organizing very enthusiastically of yachting. Of course. he nose of the launch edged towards the yacht + side; 
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disconcerting, 


Her husband loomed perpendicularly over her. 
“Hullo!” he cried, saluting 
She answered in a weak 


Her face was burning. 
ropes and tripped neatly 
up the stairway, and the 
blanched deck of the yacht 
stretched out firm and 
vast: and her tall husband 
clutched at her hand. 

“Come below and see the 
saloon,” he murmured. 

He pushed her to a mae 
hogany staircase under the 
main bvom, and no sooner 
were they out of sight of 
the deck than he kissed her 
with rather more than his 
old accustomed violence. 
And the situation was 
acutely disconcerting again, 
but differently. 


HERE was a pattering 

of innumerable little 
feet on the staircase, and 
the dog, who under excite- 
ment produced in human 
ears the illusion that. she 
was a centipede and not a 
quadruped, bounded into 
the saloon. 

“Oh! Fin! Ud forgotten 
you! . .. Jim, this 
Fin.” 

The dog sprang into her 
arms, and Jim praised the 
dog highly and stroked 
her. 

Husband and wife sat 
side by side in the saloon, 
and talked rather self-con- 
sciously about nothing, 
which was rather strange, 
secing that each of them 
had ten thousand exciting 
matters to impart to the 
other. Still, it was all 
right. Alice knew it was 
all right, and she knew 
that jim knew it was al! 
right.... They were 
strangers in one way and 
the most intimate of inti- 
mates in another. It might 
be said that the saloon 
held four people, not two 


H! What's that funny 
thing?” Alice de- 
manded, pointing to a vers 
complicated kind of dial 
with a finger on it that 
Was screwed face down- 
wards to the saloon ceiling. 
“That? Oh! That's a 
compass so that I can see 
the course of the ship when 
I'm having my meals.” 

“But the finger’s moving 
right around!” 

“Then you may be sure 
the yacht’s moving right 
around, too.” 

“Then we are off—al- 
ready 

And Jim said in his stern, 
Sardonic tone: 

“Didn't you hear the an- 
chor being hauled up? 
Can't you feel the propel- 
ler?” 

The fact was that Alice 
had not noticed the loud 
Clacking of the anc hor 
chain, her powers of obser- 
vation having been tem- 
porarily impaired by the 
Surpassing interest of her 
OWN. private sensations 
As for the propeller. sh 
had, in a vague manner. 
been aware of a genera! 
vibration, but had not at- 
tributed it to anything in 


‘unch seemed to hang in the current; then it 

.wung around, the propeller stopped, and 
hole affair came gently to rest against daz- 
white cushiony fenders and a polished statr- 
mm the top of which hung two dazzlingly 


wark rose high above the tiny launch, and 
as solid and moveless as a rock. 
“\od now he's called it 
herself; and the situation appeared to 


particular; she did not even know that the yacht 
possessed a propeller. Jim took her by the 
shoulders and they ran up on deck. The yacht 
was gliding out to sea, magically, formidably, by 
its own secret force; for the sails were not vet 
set. The entire adventure was ecstatic, incredibly 
romantic. Alice had never been so happy, so 
troubled, so restless. 

“I do want to see all the rooms,” said she, like 
a curious child 

“You shall. Are you given to being sea-sick ?” 

“I have never been sea-sick in my life,” the 
capable woman replied with confidence. 

Jim's keen eyes wandered over her admiringly. 
“No,” he murmured with approbation. “You cer- 


Alice knew that she need not apologize to Jim, and, indeed, that he would hate her for apologizing to him. 


tainly arent the sort that’s seasick, you 
arent.” 

They descended again to the saloon. A beau- 
tiful tea, with real crockery and brilliant electro- 
plate and real cakes and real steam, all set out 
upon a brass tray, lay on the table. 

“Oh! Pete's served the tea! Good! Will you 
pour out? You must. You're the mistress of 
this wigwam.” 

She poured out. As she leaned an elbow on 
the table, the table tipped downwards under the 
pressure of her arm. She gave a little squeal. 

“All right! All right!” Jim reassured her 
grandly. “Pete's taken the pin out, you know. 
Leaves the table free to oscillate when the boat 
rolls. Its weighted with lead underneath, so it 
can't swing far.” 

“Oh! | see. Of course!” said Alice, who, how- 
ever, was not completely reassured. Things were 
not, after all, quite what they seemed. 

She admired tremendously the internal arrange- 
ments of the yacht-—-they were so cosy, they were 
so complete; the most homelike thing she had 
ever seen. She visited every bit of the home. 
There was the saloon, or drawing-room, and a 
large double sleeping cabin and a small single 
one; also there was a tiny bathroom. The mul- 
tiplicity of cupboards and drawers delighted her; 
only in Utopia could she have tmagined there 
would be so many cupboards and drawers. And 
there was electric light. And there were electric 
bells. You rang a bell, and it was answered just 
as it would have been in a real house—but much 
more promptly. Indeed, life on the yacht might 
be described as playing at perfect housekeeping. 
Everything had a place, and everything had to be 
in its place; and every place was full—except the 
drawers and the mirrored wardrobe reserved for 
the use of the mistress of the floating home. In 
the pantry every cup was hung on a hook; every 
wine-glass was lightly wedged in a fitting so that 
it could not dash itself against another wine-glass; 
and the same with saucers and plates. One sur- 
mised that even if the yacht were to turn upside 
down nothing would break. 

And the organism was complete in itself, and 
sufficient to itself. Before dinner Jim said: 

“Like a cocktail, beloved infant?” 

The notion of a cocktail appealed to her as 
something wild and wicked. 

“Why not?” said she. And Jim rang 
a bell. 
“Two cocktails, Pete. 

In about two minutes, Pete, in a 
white jacket, (Continued on page 107) 
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When a woman recognizes and nods to 
aman to whom she has been formally 
introduced several times, or to whom 
she has been married, is the man ex- 
pected to accept the greeting and polite- 
ly lift his hat or should he lift both his 
hat and his toupee? Street etiquette is 
disposed of, authoritatively and finally, 
in the Nonsense Book of Etiquette. 


A jolly crowd is boarding the 4:56 for 
a house-party in the suburbs. The gen- 
tleman at the right, having been edu- 
cated abroad, has never learned to play 
the ukelele, the banjo, the-jew’s-harp or 
the saxaphone, and is, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, attempting to con- 
tribute his share to the gaiety of the 
coming evenings by bringing along his 
player-piano. Would you—be honest! 
—have recognized his action as a serious 
social blunder without having referred 
to the Nonsense Book of Etiquette? 


You are, let us pretend, walking in the 
park. You come upon two benches ar- 
ranged as shown in the above diagram. 
Would vou know which bench it would 
be proper to sit on if’vou are (1) a 
voung man just out of college—(2) if 
you are a rather homely young woman? 
To avoid embarrassment look this up 
in the Nonsense Book of Etiquette. 
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Ture Ertovette or Traver 


HE etiquette of travel, like that of court- 
ship and marriage, has undergone several 
important changes with the advent of 
“democracy” and the “mechanical age.” 
Time was when travel was indulged in 
only by the better classes of society, and 
the rules of traveler's etiquette were well-defined 
and acknowledged by all. But Yankee ingenuity 
has indeed brought the “mountain to Moham- 
med”; the “iron horse” and the “Pullman coach” 
have, I believe, come to stay, bringing with them 
many new customs and manners for the well-bred 
gentleman or lady who would travel correctly. 
Truly, the “old order changeth” and it is, perhaps, 
only proper that one should keep (if you will par- 
don the use of the word) “abreast” of the times. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you are a 
young gentleman of established social position in 
one of the many cities of our great Middle West, 
and it is your desire to travel from your home to 
New York City for the purpose of viewing the 
many attractions of that metropolis, of which I 
need, perhaps, only mention the Aquarium, or 
Grant's Tomb, or the Eden Musee. 

Now, there are many ways of getting to New 
York, such as (a) on foot, (b) via bicycle, (c) 
via “rail”; it should be your first duty to select 
one of these methods of transportation. Walking 
to New York (“a” above) is often rejected be- 
cause of the time and effort involved, and it is 
undoubtedly true that if one attempted to journey 
afoot from the Middle West one would probably 
be quite fatigued at the end of one’s journey. The 
etiquette of walking, however, is the same for 
short as for long distances, and I shall at this 
point give a few of the many rules for correct 
behavior among pedestrians. 


N the first place, it is always customary in a 

city for a young lady, either accompanied or 
unaccompanied, to walk on_ the _— sidewalk. 
A young “miss” who persists in walking in the 
gutters is more apt to lose than to make friends 
among the socially “worth while.” 

Débutantes meeting traffic policemen always 
bow first in America; in the continental countries, 
with their age-old flavor of aristocratic court life, 
this custom is reversed. 

A bachelor, accompanied by a young unmarried 
woman, when stepping accidentally into an open 
coal or sewer hole in the sidewalk, removes his 
hat and gloves as inconspicuously as possible. 

A young man, if run over by an automobile 
driven by a strange lady, should lie perfectly still 
(unless dead) until an introduction can be ar- 
ranged; the person driving the car usually speaks 
first. 

An unmarried woman, if run into and knocked 
down by a taxicab driven by some one in her own 
“set.” usually says, “Why the hell don’t you look 
where you’re going?” To which the taxi driver, 
removing his hat, replies, “Why the hell don’t you?” 

A correct costume for gentlemen walking in the 
parks or streets of a city, either before or after 
dark, consists of shoes (2), socks (2), undergar- 
ments, trousers, shirt, necktie, collar, vest. coat 
and hat. For pedestrians of the “opposite” sex 
the costume is practically the same with the ex- 
ception of the socks, trousers, shirt, necktie, collar, 
vest and coat. However, many women now af- 
fect “knickerbockers” and vice versa. 

A young lady of good breeding, when walking 
alone, should not talk or laugh in a loud, boister- 
ous manner. “Capers” (e. g. climbing trees, 
et cetera), while good exercise and undoubtedly 
fashionable in ceriain “speedy” circles, are of ques- 
tionable taste for ladies, especially if indulged in 
to excess or while walking with young gentlemen 
on the Sabbath. 

A young gentleman escorting a voung lady on 
foot to a formal ball or the opera should walk on 
the outside, especially if thev are both in evening 
dress and have a long distance to go. It is never 
incorrect to suggest the use of a street car or, 
as one gets near the opera house, a carriage or a 
taxicab. 


A young man walking with a young lady, when 
accosted by a beggar, always gives the beggar 
something, unless the young lady is his wife or 
his sister. 


O much for pedestrians. I can not, of course, 

pretend to give here all the rules for those who 
“go afoot.” and I can only say that the safest 
principle for correct behavior in this, as in many 
social matters, is the now famous reply Thomas 
Edison once made to the stranger who asked him 
with what he mixed his paints in order to et such 
marvelous effects. “One part inspiration,” replied 
the great inventor, “and nine parts perspiration.” 
In other words, etiquette is not so much a matter 
of “genius” as of steady application to small de. 
tails. 

In America much of the traveling is done by 
“rail”. The etiquette of railroad behavior is ex- 
tremely complicated, especially if one is forced to 
spend the night en route (on the way), and many 
and ludicrous are the mistakes made by those 
whose social training has apparently fitted them 
more for a freight-car than for an up-to-date 
“parlor” or “Pullman” coach. 


ET us first of all, however, take up some of the 
simpler forms of rail transportation such as, 
for example, the electric street or “tram” car now 
to be seen on the main highways and byways of 
all our larger cities. The rules governing behavior 
on these vehicles often appear at first quite com- 
plicated, but when one has learned the “ropes,” as 
they say in the navy, one should have no difficulty. 
An elderly lady with a closed umbrella, for ex- 
ample, desiring to take a street-car, should al- 
ways stand directly under a large sign marked 
“Street-cars Do Not Stop On This Corner.” As 
the car approaches she should run quickly out to 
the car tracks and signal violently to the motor- 
man with the umbrella. As the car whizzes past 
without stopping. she should cease signaling, and 
return to the curbstone. After this performance 
has been repeated with three successive cars, she 
should then walk slowly out and lie down, in a 
dignified manner, across the car tracks. In nine 
cases out of ten the motor-man of the next “tram” 
will see her lying there and will be gentleman 
enough to stop his car. 

When this happens the elderly lady should get 
quickly up from the street and stand outside the 
door marked “Exit Only” until the motor-man 
opens it for her. She should then enter with the 
remark, “I signaled to three cars and not one of 
them stopped.” to which the motor-man will reply, 
“But, lady, that sign there says they dont stop on 
this corner.’ The lady should then say, “What's 
your number—I'm zoing to report you.’ 

After taking his number she should enter the 
car. At the opposite end of the vehicle there will 
undoubtedly be three or four vacant seats; instead 
of taking one of these she should stand up in front 
of some young man and glare at him until he gets 
up and gives her his place. 

It is not customary in American cities for ladies 
to thank gentlemen who provide them with seats. 


AFTER a few minutes she should turn to the 

man at her right and ask, “Does this car go to 
Madison Heights?” He will answer “No.” She 
should then turn to the man on her left and ask, 
“Does this car go to Madison Heights?” He will 
answer “No.” Her next question—Does this car 
go to Madison Heights?”—should be addressed 
to a man across the aisle, and the answer will be 
“No.” She should then listen attentively while 
the conductor calls out the names of the streets 
and as he shouts “Blawmnoo!” she should ask 
the man at her right, “Did he say Madison 
Heights?” He will reply “No.” At the next street 
the conductor will shout “Blawmnoo!” at which 
she should ask, “Did he say Madison Heichts* 
Once more the answer will be in the negative. The 
car will proceed. The conductor will now call 
“Blawmnoo!” and as the elderly lady once more 
says, “Did he say Madi- (Continued on pas: 110) 
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In order to persuade the other passengers not to demand their 
money back, the President of the Road has gallantly given up his 
private car to a lady with twins, and has gone to bed in her upper 
berth. Although an experienced traveler, he has never believed it 
possible to disrobe in an “upper” and is reading himself to sleep 
in his cutaway and spatterdashes. Had he selected the Nonsense 
Book of Etiquette for this purpose instead of Poe's “Premature 
Burial,” he would have known that it is not only possible but 
downright interesting to prepare for a night in an upper berth. 


Nowhere is the etiquette of travel more 
abused than in our subways. The gentle- 
man shown above is en route to his fiancée’s 
flat in the Bronx. He has neglected to pur- 
chase the customary bouquet for his in- x 
tended and has offered his seat to the lady, 
who is standing, in exchange for her corsage 
bouquet. Should she accept the proposi- 
tion without further ado, or request the 
guard to introduce the gentleman first? 


The voung mother in the picture is traveling from one point to 
another in a Pullman. In the effort to commit as great a nuisance 
as possible, she has provided her child with a banana and a hard 
boiled egg. Not having consulted the Nonsense Book of Etiquette, 
she is ignorant of the fact that a peach would have produced as 
much mess and more permanent stains and a folding cup for the 
water cooler would have spread the disturbance over wider area. 


Eager to be “in the swim,” the 
young lady, modishly attired 
in bloomers and fedora, has 
gone in for cycling. She and 
her “safety” are about to take 
an unavoidable but disrespect- 
ful liberty with an unmarried 
barrister-at-law who is her 
senior by fifty years. Two 
questions of etiquette will 
arise: (1) should the young 
lady dismount after the meet- 
ing and (2) should the gentle- 
man address her in some such 


language as, “May I have the 


pleasure of knowing to whom 
I am indebted?” If the laws 
of gravity leave any doubt, the 


answer will be found in the 
Nonsense Book of Etiquette. 
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“Villa Marina,” situated at Roslyn, Long Island, 
with its surrounding acres devoted to lawns 
and gardens, is used as an all-vear residence. 


“VILLA. MARINA,” 
The Home of Frank 


In the Venetian living-room the rafters 
toned green and decorated to match the flower- 
painted doors which lead to the dining-room. 


are 


HARPE 


Above is shown ihe north side of the veliow 
stucco, red-roofed house. With these colorings sea 
blue blinds are an harmonious note of contrast. 


C. Henderson, Esq. 


Old velvets, soft toned brocades, and seventeenth 
century Italian furniture, lend a pleasant feeling 
of dignity and restfulness to this spacious room. 
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On the front or south side of the house is the 
loggia, or breakfast room, overlooking a broad 
grass terrace, with its background of trees and a 
small garden. Birds and growing plants add to 
ihe cheerfulness of the surroundings here, with a 
recently established radio service as a diversion. 


The swimming pool is approached by flagged 
steps with ivy-grown balustrades leading from 
the Italian garden, and bordered by tall trees. 


The left wing of the house, as shown on the oppo- 
site page, and of which the loggia is a part, con- 
tains all of the guest rooms, which are located 
above the living-room and dining-room, while the 
right wing has been reserved for the owners’ 
bedrooms, study, billiard room and _ library. 


In the semi-circular Pompeian bath pergola, at 
the extreme end of the blue-lined pool, are the 


dressing rooms. At the left is the golf course 
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HARPER’S 


MRS. 


EDWARD B. 


Mrs. McLean, who was, before her marriage, 
Miss Evelyn L. Walsh, is one of Washington's 
most distinguished hostesses. The far-famed 
Hope diamond now occupies an important place 


in Mrs. McLean’s notable collection of jewels. 


McLEAN 
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Models from PAQUIN 


PARIS COSTUMES 


Of red dotted with brown, and it’s 
a costume with suficient mature 
poise to please even a child of nine. 


Wool poplin in a pleasant shade of Plaided with black and white, a 
myrtle green is made gay by tassels gray wool coat is worn with a green 
and braid of black, red and green. hat. Our idea of a smart costume. 


For the very young, a taffeta coat 
quilted, and stuck with French 


ITSELF FOR THE 


Young Girls’ Department > 


like currants on cookies. 


GAY MIDSUMMER SEASON 


CHERUIT | / 


ever-smart old days when Pavlowa held her audiences breath- 


The 
and more than a less with her exquisite “Mort du Cygne” and the smocked 
bit sophisticated slender bare-footed dancers in “l’Oiseau de Feu” 
covert cloth, pelted each other with golden apples—were tailored so thet it 
greeted with a large audience on the evening of 
trimmed with the premi¢re. From a loge, Pavlowa herself, in a doesn’t look the 
red and blue. full-skirted Lanvin frock of black satin, petunia- least bit “fussy.” 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 


ARIS dines out of doors these warm nights; at the Hermitage, which 

is smart this season; Pré Catalan, where Irene Castle danced the 

opening night with Reardon; at the Chateau de Madrid, where 

Maurice and Leonora Hughes are dancing; at Armenonville, where 

every one dances, and at Les Acacias where Clifton Webb dances 

with a lone Dolly sister, and where all Paris dances or looks on. It 
was gay at Les Acacias on the opening night. Not only was the pavilion 
packed with guests, but tables were set cheek by jowl under the trees, and the 
great sunken gardens, brilliantly lighted, welcomed strolling couples. 

The costumes that appeared at Les Acacias were lovely. Many of the 
dancers wore light-colored frocks, but it was noticeable that several of the 
smartest women present wore black. Miss Elsie de Wolfe wore a full- 
skirted black frock with a brief corsage of black silk and black tulle over 
white. Mrs. Frederic Havemeyer’s simple black frock was lovely with her 
blonde hair and pearls. The Duchesse de Torlonia wore black crépe de 
Chine with pearls and a diamond shoulder ornament. The Duchesse Sforza 
was frocked in brilliant red, a slender draped gown. Baronne Henri de 
Rothchild wore a mauve frock by Chanel with a pointed close-fitting corsage 
edged all about the hips with a ruffle of silver lace, and Mme. Marghiloman’s 
tall figure was clad in beaded white satin. The Princesse Michel Murat wore 
black, Lady Patricia Ramsay was in mauve, and Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat 
wore a white frock under a brilliant red shawl. There were many white 
frocks, too, that night, and several in palest rose and a few brilliant green 

gowns. 
The Ballets Russes at the Opera—and by the 


way, the Russian Ballet is not what it was in the BK 
White 


with 
silver and is very 


PAQUIN 


is 
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Models on this page from JENNY 


red roses, and looped petunia ribbons, 
looked on, one imagined, critically. 
And, indeed, one sensed in the assem- 
bled crowd a vague reaction, an im- 
patient turning against the crude bru- 
tality and childish naiveté of the per- 
formance. Were we witnessing the pass- 
ing of the Russian Ballet? 

No really startlingly new toilettes ap- 
peared, and in general the audience was 
less brilliant than that which we have 
associated with the Russian dancers. 

At the theaters, Sacha Guitry’s “Une 
Petite Main qui se place,” a delicate, 
witty trifle of a play presented as only 
the incorrigible Sacha can do it, has been 
a great success. Wagnerian opera at the 
Theatre des Champs Elysées, produced 
by an Italian company. has attracted 
crowds of music-lovers; and George 
Bernard Shaw's “Mrs. Warren's Profes- 
sion”—a curious enough production in 
French, to be sure—has been produced 
successfully with several other plays by 
Shaw and Ibsen at the Maison de 
lOeuvre. 

However, the brilliant events of the sea- 
son are vet to come. Paris is on the eve 
of the Grande Semaine, with races, fetes 
and balls in abundance, and, last of all, 
the Bal du Grand Prix, flaring up like a 
rocket at the end of the season, the night 
before the Grand Prix. 

In the meantime we tea at the Ritz or 
in the gardens of the Cercle Inter-Allié, 
which has become a favorite meeting- 


place of the American colony in Paris, or 
at one of the many restaurants in the 
Bois, or in the privacy of our neighbor's 
garden—and happy indeed are the own- 
ers of gardens in Paris! “A book of 
verses underneath a bough” translated 
in terms of tea and cakes, with a spatter 
of sunshine through green branches, and 
the gossip and chatter which have be- 
longed to tea-tables since tea began— 
what more can one want on a summer 
afternoon ? 


HE Prix de Diane was run in perfect 

weather at Chantilly, which has the 
loveliest setting of any race-course in 
France. Many race-goers motored out 
early in the day, lunching at the Grand 
Hotel Condé or at little tables under the 
great trees in the paddock. The fashion 
display was rather disappointing, al- 
though many pretty frocks and hats ap- 
peared in the pesage. The hats were for 
the most part great capelines in mauve, 
vellow, light brown, brick-red or black 

Looking down on the crowd from the 
tribune it was apparent that both white 
and black frocks were very smart, with 
several fetching frocks of foulard in 
black-and-white, red-and-white, or pat- 
terned with all the colors and flewers of 
a Persian garden. There were a number 
of black Georgette frocks, several white 
or light brown lace frocks and a hand- 
ful of black lace capes. 

Several simple frocks of white, light 
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JENNY HAS AGAIN TAKEN 


TO THE STRAIGHT 


(Left) Two colors, sometimes contrasting 
but more often analagous, are used by Paris 
tt one time on one frock. This particular 
frock has a simple corsage of blue mousseline 
over rose, topping a dark blue serge skirt. 


(At the right in sketch) Plaiting, both for 
entire frocks and parts of frocks, is making 
itself more and more cvident. Dark bine 
serge has here been made with a_ plaited 
skirt attached to a long-waisted bodice. 


(Below, left) All over a Jenny dinner frock 
of reseda green is painted a wild Moorish 
design in pink and yellow, and then it is 
beaded with blue and pink and yellow, gay 
and bewildering but altogether charming 


(Lower right) Jenny has made one straight 
one-piece frock after another this season, 
and they are all smart. This frock is of 
brown velvet cotelé with a narrow eirdle 
and inserted bits of pierced red leather. 
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P\RIS PLAITS ITS FROCKS 


\ND -THEN SENDS 


THEM TO THE RACES 


(Lett in sketch) Among the frocks that 
Vurtial and Armand sent to the races was 
one of black satin, plaited, combined with 
plaited white chiffon. The short cape is plait- 
cd and falls in points over a plain bodice. 


Extreme right) Under one of those im- 
mense white hats that are now taking them- 
velves to the Paris races is another plaited 


‘yock: a slim, nearly sleeveless frock of 
hlack moire and white plaited mousseline. 


(Below, right) Plaits, again. this time flat 
knife-plai's broader than accordion plaiting 
and placed the whole length of a dark blue 
foulard figured with a strange little desigr 


The braided girdle is made of se!f material. 


(Below, left) Narrow suspenders do very 
little toward the support of a dark blue 
erge frock but they undoubtedly add to 
its personality. The blouse is bright green 
sibeline, with colorful Breton embroidery. 


A 


MARTIAL 


E! ARMAND 


blue, or green crépe de Chine were al- 
most concealed under simple black crépe 
or satin capes. A novelty was a white 
Russian blouse costume. The blouse 
coat was embroidered with a Russian 
design in dull colors and collared and 
edged with white fur. New also was a 
bright light blue crépe de Chine frock 
from Callot, with a straight plaited skirt 
falling from a true normal waist-line 
and an odd square cape-collar of thin 
dark blue velours de laine attached to 
the shoulders in the back. This was 
worn with a short loose jacket of dark 
blue wool. 


HE Duchesse de Grammont wore a 

white taffeta frock with a long close 
corsage and a very full skirt falling from 
a puff of silk about the hips. The skirt 
was ornamented by an applied plaid of 
black and yellow velvet ribbon. The 
hat was a vivid yellow bangkok with no 
trimming but a jeweled plume thrust 
through the side of the crown. 

The untrimmed hat, save for a 
jeweled pin or two, has appeared several 
times of late. A small black bangkok 
worn at Chantilly with a black frock 
had two pretty pins thrust through th> 
front of the crown, which was pinched 
into a shallow fold at the top on each 
side. Another untrimmed hat was of 
light brown felt, worn with a frock of 
light brown crépe Georgette. All these 
untrimmed shapes are smart and new. 


“MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Mrs. John R. Drexel wore a broad- 
brimmed black hat with a fold of black 
velvet about the crown and a cluster of 
black feather convolvulus on the right 
side. Other broad black crin hats were 
trimmed with black velvet encircling the 
crown and tied in a big bow on one side. 
The Princesse de Faucigny - Lucinge 
wore, with a simple frock of lemon yel- 
low mousseline edged with white, a 
broad white hat with a thick braid of 
white crépe de Chine about the crown. 

Time was when at this season the 
smartest hats worn at the races were of 
black velvet, but this season fashion is 
giving summer its due and women wear, 
instead of velvet, hats of transparent 
crin or thin felt. Velvet, however. i: 
not entirely out of the picture, for very 
many smari hats are trimmed more or 
less with velvet. 

Frocks of crépe de Chine trimmed 
with velvet are also smart. Black crépe 
de Chine trimmed with black velvet is 
especially new and is sponsored by 
Jenny and Paquin. Just lately, also, I 
have seen a number of vivid yellow 
frocks, and frocks of yellow and black 
figured Georgette over a black under- 
slip. The favored yellows vary from a 
tawny orange to brilliant lemon, and are 
often trimmed a bit with black velvet. 

Very light gray, mastic, and light 
brown are also favorite summer colors, 
with many figured stuffs in black and 
white crépe de Chine or Georgette 
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DRECOLL 


Beige velours de laine, banded 
with red and blue braid and 
the fluffy beige badger fur. 


CHERUIT 


(Extreme left) “Broadcloth,” Paris is now say- 
ing to our slightly incredulous ears. “Yes, 
black broadcloth, and made long and slim, with 
bands of plaiting and a collar of plaiting pulled 
out into a puff. A wrap with a distinction.” 


(Second from left) Chéruit emphasizes the 
width of the hips by tucking a gray and 
blue plaided foulard frock horizontally. 
This widened line is, undoubtedly, the fore- 
runner of a new tendency in the silhouette. 


crépe. The Duchesse de Torlonia wore at the 
races a frock of very light gray crépe de Chine 
with a small gray hat and a gray lace veil falling 
about her shoulders. Lunching at the Ritz the 
Duchesse wore a black and white figured crépe de 
Chine frock with circular sleeves and long, loose 
circular panels falling on the sides. 

Mrs. Vincent Astor wears one of the light 
brown crépe de Chine frocks now seen every- 
where. It is girdled low on the hips, and the 
slender long tunic is scarcely wider than the nar- 
row underskirt. Mrs. Astor wears with this a 
sort of black tricorne which shows much of her 
pale blonde hair. 

Here and there is noticed a slight broadening 
of the silhouette at the hips, either on the sides or 
in the back. A recent Chéruit model is tucked 
crosswise at the hips with the tucks stitched flat 
across the front and back and falling out on the 
sides, resulting in a slight bulge below the narrow 
girdle which is posed at the normal waist-line. 
Otherwise the silhouette is slender. Of white silk 
closely cross-barred with gray and blue, this frock, 
worn at Longchamps, looked much like a simple 
checked apron gingham. The version sketched is 
shown without the belt and with rather less of the 
bulging effect at the hips. 


ROLANDE 


(Second from right) Wide revers, minutely 
tucked, and patches of tucks at the waist-line, 
are all the trimming Paris allows a wrap of 
white silk poplin, made to be worn during that 
pause between midsummer and early autumn. 


(Extreme right) A very long skirt with an 
uneven hem-line appears on this new au- 
tumn model from Martial and Armand. 
The jacket is gray and red wool brocade, 
with blue fox fur; the skirt is gray wool. 


A recent Worth model of vivid blue Georgette 
crépe draped closely about the figure has a bustle- 
like loop in the back, limp drapery falling below. 
Two or three frocks worn lately at the Ritz show 
a bulging bow arrangement in the back, and 
Poiret has designed several frocks of this sort for 
the stage. Just how much this new silhouette will 
be developed in the winter collections it is still too 
early to determine, but at any rate the new line 
is interesting. 

For the rest the straight slender silhouette will 
be smart through next season, although there is 
visible everywhere a marked effort to lift the 
waist-line to “normal.” The very low girdle al- 
ready looks clumsy and old-fashioned and the 
draped effect at the hips is now too common to be 
truly smart, although it also is still worn. 

The advent of the circular panel effect in skirts 
was one of the features of the mid-season and is 
now seen everywhere at the races. Jenny makes 
many models in this style, the back of the skirt 
flat and the front circular panel inserted on the 
side front. This circular note will appear also, 
doubtless, in the August collections. 

A new Lanvin model of red organdie over a red 
silk slip is girdled at the waist-line, and its full 
skirt just escapes the floor all round. Just now 
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An early autumn tailleur is as warmly beige as 
sand, with leather as brown as the veins in an 
autumn leaf. You have already noticed that the 
skirt is neither too long for comfortable walk- 
ing nor too short to suggest the newer mode. 


(Second from left) A new autumn coat 
is of wool duvetyn of soft castor color, 
cut to look as if it were a hip-length 
blouse and skirt. Brown fur forms the 
collar and the wide bands that are cuffs. 


Lanvin is making many models in this style, both 
in organdie race frocks and evening gowns. But 
like all houses, Lanvin shows also the low-posed 
girdle, although the Lanvin skirts are generally 
much longer than those shown by any other 
maison, 

Several simple frocks seen at the races were 
girdled at the top of the hips with a wide straight 
belt of contrasting leather. In one case plain 
bright green leather was worn over a simple frock 
of black brocade crépe satin, in another, light 
brown leather over a frock of white cotton cloky. 
his leather belt is absolutely plain, not even 
stitched on the edges, and is at least. inches 
wide. 

New colors appear week by week. Ten days 
azo a vivid cornflower blue struck the high note 
in hats, girdles, underslips and muslins. Yesterday 
it was an equally vivid petunia red which was 
very striking. A week ago a very light gray 
frock was worn at the races, Yesterday I saw a 


baker’s dozen of these cool-looking « * gowns, 
very pretty and very fragile in co! 

Simple low shoes of bricht o1 red or 
brilliant blue leather, with Louis X and 
no buckles, are worn at the races or 
light-colored frocks. Occasionally th. re 


Black suéde, made like a Russian blouse and 
banded with the ever-so Russian black caracul, 
is used for the jacket of a tailleur that is dis- 
tinguished by a black cloth skirt. It is in one of 
Patou’s more simple moods, slim and straight. 


Beige-colored baby lamb lines every inch 
of this wrap from collar to hem. Some 
of the fur creeps out at the neck-line to 
form a wide collar, and at the sleeves to - 
form cuffs. It even makes the turban. 


trimmed with applications of black 
leather, but the simpler shoe is gen- 
erally preferred. Hose usually match 
light-hued frocks in color, although the 
light pinkish beige and gray hose are 
worn with frocks of any shade. 

Hellstern has just made for Queen 
Victoria of Portugal a pair of red velvet 
evening shoes with simple Louis Quinze 
heels of velvet and a sort of shell-like 
ruffle of red velvet rising over the instep 
from a conventional bow-knot of dia- 
monds. 

Oblong pocketbooks of embroidered leather, 
resembling those of embroidered silk before de- 
scribed in these columns, are carried at the races. 
Rather small inconspicuous bags of beads, satin or 
velvet are carried with frocks of all sorts. One 
bag of highly polished natural wood, an oblong 
box which closes with a vicious snap, is finished 
with a silken tassel. Many bags are fitted with 
clasps of carnelian, which a rue de la Paix house 
is featuring in fobs, cigaret-cases, pendants and 
ornaments of all sorts. 

One of the prettiest, daintiest bags for evening 
is entirely made of seed pearls, with the clasps set 
with brilliants. Other (Concluded on page 109) 


DRECOLL 


For motoring. beige-brown 
cibeline trimmed with tremendous 
bands of brown “blaireau” fur. 
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This whole composition (designed by “Lucile’’) is a study in metal. 


gold tissue, seems almost molten, it is so soft and pliable. 


The gown, of pink- 
It flows into silver lace bands, 


as if it really were liquid. The cushions are in different tones of green and blue metal tissue. 


SEARCHING 
NOT 


NCE upon a time. when I was a child 
long, long, Jong ago, I was on a holli- 
day at the seaside with my staid—and 
even then I thought—very boring 
English governess. One day 
she caught me playing on the 

sands, with some delightfully wild, dirty 
looking children. She got me home in no 
time and set me to write out this old catch 
phrase, “Show me your friends, and I'll tell 
you what you are,” one hundred times. I 
wrote it; so believe me, it registered on my 
childish mind. 

Most people, and very likely you are one 
of them, thoroughly believe that this old- 
fashioned proverb is all right; and I also— 
until yesterday. But since then I most truly 
realize that, henceforth, the up-to-date prov- 
erb is: 

“Show me your bathroom, and I'll tell 
vou who and what you are.” 

Such an interesting, amusing experience I have 

A dear little American New England friend of 
mine wants to rent an apartment here, so she 
went to Frank Arthur and got a Jong list, all sup- 


PARIS THROUGH FOR THE 
IMPOSSIBLE BATH 


By L DUFF GORDON 


posed to have consort modern, ic.—at least one 
bathroom, if not two. (Do you know that there 
are thousands and thousands of apartments here. 
in this beautiful city of cities, where a bathroom 


ucile's” 


adventure 


apartment and bath-hunting 


sounds like an 
chanted bit from the Arabian Nights. It 
that 
us who futuously remarked, “So this is 


were really not at the party at all. 


Parts 


also makes One realize 


Paris,” 


is an unheard of and unwanted luxury. especially 
on the Rive Gauche—where the gradin live?) She 
requested me to go around on this vovage of dis- 
covery with her. I accepted with joy, as it is one 
of my pet amusements. 


many of 


Well—off we started, she full of hope, and I 
very interested at seeing unknown people's apart- 
ments: it is to me like getting a peep into their 
innermost thoughts. But I never before realized 

just how absolutely you can get the char- 
acter—the mental, spiritual and social status 
of a woman or man—from just what sort 
of a bathroom they have materialized. 
Most of the apartments belonged to (juds- 
ing from the bathroom) ordinary, dull, hon- 
est, clean, unimaginative people, easily con- 
tented; just an enameled iron bath and a 
chaufie-bain of gas—some were of porcelain, 
heated from a main furnace below—and all 
tiled in white, and pure, and clean, and /y- 
gienic. My little New England friend de- 
cided on one of these honest, simple bath- 
rooms, showing her nice, honest, domestic, 
sweet, clean nature. But among the thirty 
on the list were many so interesting that my 
littke New England friend was thoroughly up- 
set that any one could need such luxury in 4 
bathroom—but I did not agree. 

The loveliest one possible was of white marble 
with pink onyx entre-deux trimming, and pale 
jade, and tops of real (Concluded on page 42) 
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The notes on this page are by 
MEYER 


BARON Dil 


rill COIFFURE 


individual way 
The Ne 


1 am struck by the 
French women do their hair. 
est coifiures, if not the most becoming, 
are the small flat heads. The hair is 
pulled back tightly, leaving the ears 
Flat curls are plastered down 
on the cheeks in some ingenious method, 


quite free. 


und when a large Spanish comb is added 
the effect is very Iberian, a la Zuloaga. 


Callot is showing, as usual, ner collec- 
tion of strange, exotic, ever marvelous 
What a contrast 
Callot de- 
signs the gown to decorate the woman, 


embroidered gowns. 
they are to Chanel’s gowns! 


whilst Chanel conceives clothes from an 
entirely different angle; the individual- 
ity of the woman predominates, the 


gown is designed as but a background. 


ANOLA”* 


DRIAN SHOWS 


SILHOUETTE 


HEAD 


TO 


VADEMOISEL! CHANEL 
Although skirts and waists daily 
grow longer here, Mademoiselle 


Chanel still remains a delightful ex- 
She clings to her short and 
narrow styles, which she _ herself 
wears—how well, I hardly need savy, 
as every one knows her, if only by 
sight. These suit her vouthful type, 
especially as she generally relieves the 


ceplion. 


extreme simplicity and girlishness of 
her appearance by many 
gorgeous strings of pearls of dazzling 
Chanel has succeeded in mak- 


adding 


luster. 
ing simplicity, costly simplicity, the 
keynote of the fashion of the day 
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Typical, painted Venetian rococo commode, with cream ground, blue and rose decorations, and marbleized wooden top. Courtesy of Lavezzo & Bro. 


THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 


By 


Painted Venetian 


ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


ROM the most remote past, color has 
been employed in the decoration of 
furniture, reflecting the tendency of 
the architecture of each period in 
consistent parallel. Early Italian ex- 
amples and those of the Renaissance 
were further embellished with gilding, which, 
with a background of intarsia wainscoting, 
painted cassoni, and brilliant ceiling frescoes, 
contributed to the lavish effects emploved 
throughout Italy in the decoration of her 
great domestic and ecclesiastical palaces. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, 
when the Spanish influence was gradually 
supplanted by the French, during the reign of 
Louis XIV., a more genial atmosphere de- 
veloped in Italy. The manners of the 
Italians then became less formal, and they 
strove to emulate the court at Versailles. 

During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, in Venice, Turin, and adjacent parts 
of northern Italy, designs for furniture and 
decoration began to appear in the style of 
Louis XIV., in which parts or complete de- 
signs were copied from French publications. 
With the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, rococo fashions were introduced, for 
smaller and more intimate apartments made 
a more effective background for the pan- 
niered ladies in flowered brocades and taf- 
fetas. Furniture materials now showed 
smaller designs, and the gold-embroidered red 
velvets and damasks of the Renaissance gave 
place to delicately colored silks and satins, 
while ceilings hung with crystal chandeliers 
and painted with blue skies and cupids en- 


This painted Vene- Louis XV. Italian 
tian cane - seated side chair, with 
side chair combines flower - painted 
both French and frame and the bro- 
English characteris- caded silk seat of 
tics. Courtesy of the period. Courtesy 


Leone Ricci. of Emil Feffercorn. 
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Venetian desk in découpage, or “cut-out work,” in which color prints were cut up to form the dec- 
oration, and then varnished. Formerly in the Contarini Palace, and later brought to America, 


it represented an interesting feature of the Freund sale. 


hanced the general feeling of a frivolous, decora- 
tive age. 

In Venice the Chinese taste in decoration was 
emphasized. While their lacquer was not as 
skilfully executed as the oriental, and even lacked 
the smoothness and brilliancy of the English and 
French, it had the charm of originality, although 
Dutch and English shapes were chiefly copied, such 
as the tall secretary. 

Rococo decoration in Italy may be said to have 
been primarily based on baroque art, then having 
been carried into France by Bernini, it became 
perfected there during the reign of Louis XV. 
Because of poverty, it is said, the Italian masters 
were obliged to use poor materials, and as preten- 
tious effects were demanded, the execution and 
craftsmanship suffered accordingly, although their 
work presented a rare quality of spontaneity. 


Now 


The art of painting in Italy was supreme, and 
who shall say that much of the genius that glori- 
fied the great paintings of the Renaissance, in the 
eighteenth century, was not devoted to the decora- 
tion of furniture. The commodes with their vari- 
colored marble tops, for example, which were used 
extensively during the eighteenth century through- 
out Italy, could not be excelled in beauty. In 
Venice, where furniture decoration reached its 
height, the heavier forms soon gave way to more 
graceful outlines, and by the middle of the century 
had reached an unsurpassed state of brilliant color- 
ing. Numerous smaller articles in the style of 
Louis XV., such as dressing-tables, desks, consoles, 
small ecommodes—usually placed at either side of 
the great canopied beds—wall cabinets and mirror 
frames, offered a broad field for the artist. 

Yellow, soft green, cream, blue and yellow-red 


in Leone Ricci Collection. 


combined with harmonious hues, were seen in a 
variety of flower, bird and landscape decorations, 
and chinoiserie, on a ground of gesso (a white 
powder mixed with glue), which produced a vel- 
vet-like texture made permanent by varnish that 
the hard surface of French enamel never could 
attain. Flower subjects were also much used for 
over-mantel and over-door decorations, and in cer- 
tain Venetian villas even the ceiling of the kitchen 
had flower frescoes. 

When the rococo was at its height, Chippen- 
dale’s book reached Italy, which accounts for the 
adoption of certain English characteristics, such as 
the rush-bottom chair and other details of earlier 
periods. In the second half of the eighteenth cen 
tury, painted furniture found a new expression In 
the classic revival under such masters as Piranesi 
and Bartolozzi and attained its greatest artistic value. 
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MIDSUMMER 


Monte Carlo, Monaco. 

HE season on the Azure Coast is com- 

pletely over. One no longer sees, on the 

picturesque rocks covered with flowers, 

the ugly posters promising the visitors 

divers attractions. They are all taken 

away, and beautiful Nature, which in win- 

ter was “adorned” with multicolored papers, now 
breathes freely. 

The only posters, which in small quantities 
disfigure at times the rocks covered with roses, 
are the posters of Monte Carlo. They announce 
from the fifteenth of May “/a saison des Bains 
de Mer.” The real name of the Society which 


carries on the Casino of Monte Carlo is “Societé 


des Bains de Mer,’ which i§ generally indicated 


DAY COSTUMES 


FOR US BY ERTE 


by the three letters “S.B.M.” Therefore, trom 
this name one would think that the Society’s main 
object would be to have the sea bathing well 
organized during the summer. 

At about a mile from the town a bathing es- 
tablishment is built. A motor-car holding about 
a score of persons starts every half-hour from 
the Place du Casino. The beach does not exist; 


the seaside is covered with pebbles and the bottom 
of the sea with large stones which hurt the feet 
of the bathers when the sea is rather rough. This 
is a defect of Nature difficult to alter, but there is 
in that newly built establishment an exceptional 
feature, characteristic of the care of the Society 
for the public. 


The establishment is built between 


(Upper left) One sleeve of this 


gray crépe marocain goin was 
formed by tossing a lares ‘angle 
of the fabric over its shoulder 
(Upper right) Two pie ce ' white 


straw, faced with green straw, are 


‘ 


held together by a chin-s:rap to 
form a foolish little hich has 
(Full circle) Six 


gandie dresses are needed 
b 
that shows some of all six. 


to make this ons 


(Lower left) All the fulness of an 
crépe de Chine frock is 
drawn together in the front by a 
gray and purple motif and tassel 


orange 


ENCHANTED 


two sewers, bringing down from the higher part 
of the city to the blue sea all the refuse of the 
prosaic life of a town. A few little playful waves 
are sufficient to surround the bathers with pea- 
shells, potato peel, and other refuse. And i, at 
a certain time, the waves stop their play, as if 
they were surprised at such a sight, these various 
unexpected elements remain motionless on the 
surface, surrounding the bathers. But surely 
there are people who get used to everything, as 
there are plenty of bathers going to that estab- 
lishment. Others, anxious for their health, £o 
either to Nice or Mentone. 

If it is the season for bathing another sea-on 
has also begun—the season of automobile accidents 
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Upper left Two disks, one old 
rose, the other gray, form a super- 
Watteau hat and hold. the odd 
trimming, a flat black straw rose. 


(Upper right) <A lemon yellow crépe 
de Chine gown, embroidered with jade- 
green silk, has independent sleeves that 
are circles held on by } ide bracelets. 


One will remember how the King of Sweden’: 
motor-car was run into by a great gambler of the 
Sporting Club. on the Route des Alpes. Fortu- 
nately the King’s wound was net very serious 
but such accidents happen daily 

I am always afraid, when on the road, to meet 
motor-cars driven by their owners and this is the 
reason; the owner sitting at the wheel feels him- 
self a first-class sportsman to whom nothing can 
be denied. Around the dangerous turning of the 
mountain roads he develops an exaggerated speed 
to show the qualities of his machine, and rurs 
vertiginous races trving to pass another car driv- 
en by a professional chauffeur. As a sequel of 
these «nortive exhibitions endless accidents follow 


lhove full circle) Yellow rafia, wov- 


cn with extraordinary cleverness, forms 
this wrap, and the hat, too. (It might 
he more exciting than kni.ting, at that. 


each other during the summer when the mountain 
roads are crowded with travelers wishing to 
breathe the fresh air and admire the beauty of the 
mountains just free from snow. 

One of those accidents on the middle Corniche, 
near Monte Carlo, surpasses all others by its ter- 
rible consequences and especially by the absence of 
witnesses. A large 40 H.P. torpedo belonging to 
a merchant from Lille was at Cap dAil with its 
owner, his wife, and several guests. After lunch 
the wife expressed the desire to go and Near the 
concert on the Jetée Promenade at Nice. As her 
husband was not willing to go, she hired a motor- 
car and went to Nice alone. One of the guests, 
the Marquis X., went to sleep after the succulent 


(Circle) From embroidered gold cages, 
containing embroidered green parrots, 
hang real tassels of orange silk, the gay 


ornaments of a white organdie frock. 


meal, and he was left to rest. The torpedo start- 
ing for Monte Carlo contained the owner at the 
wheel and two ladies. When the motor-car had 
left the narrow way from Cap d’Ail to reach the 
high road, near the Monaco frontier, it must have 
been going at a great speed. Then the accident 
happened; two of the tires burst, one in front, 
the other at the back. The torpedo, no longer 
controlled by the brakes, began to rush madly on, 
like a wild animal escaped from its cage. It 
turned over, straightened itself again and turned 
over again. After examination it is supposed that 
it must have turned over at least three times. 
The bodies cf the travelers were found at a 
great distance from (Concluded on page 88) 
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A shout from the rear told that the pursuers had caught a glimpse of them. 


MUNAWAY PEARLS 


By 


THE BEGINNING OF THIS ROLLICKING 

MYSTERY YARN: | 

OUNG Robert Gresham, recently re- 

turned from war service in France and 

a loitering through Europe afterward, 

builds for himself a diminutive bunga- 

low nestled in a thicket of bayberry 

bushes on a sand-dune on the Long 

Island shore. Its porch is a vantage-ground from 
which he watches with unusual interest the great 
red brick mansion, home of Harvey Edgett, war- 
made millionaire. Edgett had married, while 
Gresham was convalescing in a French hospital, 
- Maisie, the girl to whom Gresham had been en- 
gaged, and with whom he still believes himself 


HENRY WYSHAM 


Bali 


Illustrated by R. 


deeply in love. And on his sand-dune he struggles 
with a disturbing indecision of purpose. He has 
reason to think Maisie is unhappy and dissatisfied 
with her marriage. 

Phyllis Winthrop, sailing her dory in the channel 
near the sand-dune, with a thunder-storm threaten- 
ing, goes aground, and accepts the hospitality of 
Gresham's house until the storm passes and the 
tide changes. Gresham, though hostile at first at 
her accidental and even unwilling intrusion, finds 
himself very much attracted to her. 

A day or two after, Gresham makes an oppor- 
tunity toNmeet Maisie Edgett at the Club, and 
later, at her home, he finds himself comparing her 
rather unfavorably with Phyllis Winthrop, and 


LANIER 


realizes that perhaps his love is not quite so well 
founded as he had imagined it. 

While he and Maisie are talking together, their 
attention is arrested by sounds of footsteps and 
whispering just beyond the summer-house in the 
garden. The voices are those of Phyllis Winthrop 
and Harvey Edgett. 

Stepping forward cautiously, Gresham and Mrs. 
Edgett see Harvey give Phyllis a jewel-case con- 
taining a wonderful string of pearls which be- 
longs to Maisie. Phyllis gives Edgett something 

just what it is Gresham can not make out—in 
exchange for the pearls, and then quickly makes 
her escape. 

Mrs. Edgett, concerne’ 


much agitated, seems 
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- with the jewel-case. Under its lining there 

come letters, and she must have them back. 
od so Gresham sets out to overtake Phyllis 
' obtain the letters and clear up the mystery. 
\Wiv did Harvey Edgett give the pearls to Phyllis 
Winthrop? Whose are the mysterious letters hid- 
den in the lining of Mrs. Edgett's jewel-case ? 
What did Phyllis Winthrop give Edgett in return 
f.v the pearls? And what should she be doing 
with them, anyway? He begins by carrying her 
.» his canoe to elade the night watchman on 
the Edgett place. 


(CONCLUSION) 


of a mile. Helped by the tide, Gresham 

sent the canoe down this stretch at racing 
specd. The girl sat motionless in the bow. The 
tall grass along the banks slid away on either 
side as they sped on through the obscurity. 

He reached the junction with the broad chapb- 
nel and swung hard to south. Two routes lay 
ahead. This channel, almost a bay in places, led 
directly to the inlet between his dune and the 
ocean beach; at-the turn he would be nearly be- 
hind one end of the beach city. Or he could 
strike off into Crooked Creek, half a mile down, 
and follow its meanderings for some miles to 
reach the same inlet on the other side of his place, 
and not too distant from the larger resorts be- 
yond. 

“Where are you going?” demanded Miss Win- 
throp. 

“Guess I'm like the buck nigger we met beating 
it back through Belleau Wood: ‘Ah d'’no ‘zackly, 
boss, but ah’m boun’ awa-ay fum heah,’”’ 

“You can put me ashore at one of the docks 
there.” She pointed to the distant lights of the 
beach city. “I can probably catch a train there.” 

“Sounds simple enough. Aren't you forgetting 
your own tip to me, though?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT fear we “urt Halbert’s feelings. Failing to 
find any one left on whom to expend his emo- 
tions, it’s probably occurred to his lightning intel- 
ligence to notify—Ah? ‘Confirmation strong as 
proofs of holy writ.’” 

The shriek of a boat siren split the night be- 
hind them. A long, moving pencil of light ap- 


Ta artificial creek ran straight for a quarter 


peared far up at the head of the bay beyond the 
Club. 

“The police launch!” said the girl. 

“That and no other. Deuce take that search- 
light the beggars have mounted! That's going to 
mean some dodging.” 

“She'll run you down before you can get quar- 
ter way to the inlet. Twelve to fourteen, she 
does.” 

The staccato sputtering of a racing motor added 
edge to her prediction. 

“The race is not always to the swift,” remarked 
Gresham, heading in toward the marsh but driv- 
ing the canoe hard. “I was merely pointing out, 
in view of your pronounced willingness to dis- 
pense with my company, that the law has thus 
decreed we shall run together a while longer.” 

“Why shouldn't I be anxious to leave you? I 
couldn't have believed—I still don't make out 
what you were about. But oh, you mustn't let 
them catch you.” 

“Catch me! I like that. On whom would they 
find the—corpus delicti, so to speak?” 

“It’s not your fault that I still have it.” 

“So you actually thought—?” He rubbed the 
bump on his head. “And just why do you sup- 
pose I swiped your energetic self into the bargain, 
and not the gewgaw alone?” 

“I don’t understand that, either. Still, I 
wouldn't like to have to testify in court as to our 
talk yesterday, and your actions to-night.” 

“With Halbert to add his feeling tale of wan- 
ton assault and battery upon the person of an un- 
official but duly appointed special, the weight of 
evidence would sure lie against poor Bobby, 
wouldn't it?” His manner seemed to provoke 
Miss Winthrop. 

“I don’t trust you a bit,” she declared. “You 
sound as if you had something up your sleeve. 
But it’s going to take a lot of explaining.” 

“I'll be working it into plausibility. Mean- 
while I’m praying I’ve got enough up my sleeve 
to fix matters so that the veracious tale will be 
told to you and not to some local Dogberry. Hard 
as it may be for you to believe, I've never been 
arrested yet. And never did I have less desire 
for the experience than right now. Gosh! Those 
fellows are coming, all right.” 

The rapid-fire beat of the launch was growing 
louder and more threatening every moment. 
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They were still out of range of the searchlicht at 
her bow, but it was a matter of minutes now be- 
tore it picked them out: and then it would be all 
over in a jilly. 

Gresham strained his eyes ahead. 
was the little sedgy lump of an island. He could 
just about make it— if he hustled. He put his 
back into it, and the Oldtown fairly jumped 
through the shallow water. 

The big flare of light, creeping on from the 
rear, and shifting from side to side of the wide 
channel, was almost upon them as he twisted the 
craft at right angles into the opening of Crooked 
Creek. 

“Nothin’ and none to carry,” he observed, 
lowering his voice. “I used to go out with the 
harriers in England, but I never quite appreciated 
what the hare feels when it doubles. Ever see 
any old Chinese tapestries? Most beautiful 
things the hand of man ever made.” 

“I don’t believe I have,” said Miss Winthrop. 
“Hardly apropos though, is it ?” 

“Very much so. For hundreds of years, in 
thousands of designs, those old chaps repeated 
one idea with variations; the runaway pearl 
pursued by the dragon. A _ blazing pearl, the 
Flaming Jewel of the Law. We've got it—only, 
thank goodness, your pearls aren't flaming at 
present.” 


Yes, there 


LL the time they were slipping rapidly along 

the first comparatively straight stretch. When 
he'd passed the first bend, Gresham took to the 
southern edge close to the reeds. The pursuing 
launch swept by the creek mouth, with a perfunc- 
tory cast of the swinging search-light into it. The 
chasers went on down Broad Channel. 

“First rourd in favor of the eloping pearl—due 
to footwork. But if the dragon has any gump- 
tion at all, he'll be back exploring presently. 
Let’s go.” He paddled harder than ever, joying 
in the excitement, the effort, the swift speeding on 
the bosom of the aiding tide, the piquancy of the 
situation between the girl and himself. 

“I suppose it has occurred to you that when 
this éclaircissement comes off, the explaining 
wont be all on my side.” 

“Don’t talk,” said she. 
up against my tonsils yet.” 

“You might repeat the (Continued on page 101) 


“My heart’s bobbing 


“When they get toward that size, they’re worth about four times as much as diamonds, weight for—” 


He broke off. 
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Smeets BEGIN TO FLARE WITH CIRCULAR PANELS 


HARPER’S 


Gowns on both pages from 
BEST AND COMPAUNY 


The simple chemise dress is doomed. The straight-line silhouette is 
gradually breaking up. Drapery, particularly that based on the classic 
Greek lines, has already undermined its popularity and now the circular 
influence is growing strong enough to threaten it on the opposite side. 
This dress of dark blue tricotine fits snugly about the hips, where it is 
shaped with narrow tucks and ornamented with soutache frogs. But 
most interesting of all is the insertion at the front of four rippling 
godets, giving a new air to the skirt. The Suzy hat is black cut beaver 
with plaited ribbon, black on one side and green on the other. 


A new fashion doesn’t burst full-blown upon the world. It steals a 
little here and a little there. The circular skirt is not making its first 
appearance as a complete circular skirt. It is creeping in, in the form 
of circular panels and godets.. The skirt is tight across the back but 
introduces a circular panel at the front or sides, thus breaking the 
Straight line without actually losing it. Here a dress of heavy black 
canton crépe, completely overlaid with strips of black silk braid, has a 
great flaring flange at one side. Maria Guy made the hat of 
brown cut beaver with gold cord ornament. Hats from Best and Co. 
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CLASSIC GREEK 


Posed by 


ORTH 


LINES 


INCREASE 


THEIR 


The new fashion will be more sophisticated and 
more worldly than the old. Its lupperhood ts over 
and it enters on a maturity of dignity and “savoir 
faire.” For evening especially will the classic Greek 
line prevail. Here is an interpretation of it im 
royal blue velvet with a circular movement at 
the front of the skirt, a great rolled girdle, and 
a lovely line of jewels sweeping the shoulders. 
The wunderbodice 


fashioned of silver cloth. 


Worth, apostle of dignity, couturier to the court, 
is a past master in the majestic type of gown that 
will hold so strong a place in the winter mode. The 
Greek lines of this simple frock, with the snug hip 
drapery and long train, are just the lines he has 
alway s advocated. This st vle of bodice, pointed 
front and back, is infringing steadily on the 
bateau neck-line. The dress is of lacquer red crepe 
with a matching underbodice and a jet cabochon. 
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Matching blouse and 
jacket lining and Chi- 
nese monogram are 
good points to follow. 


DETAILS FORECAST THE MODE 
By MARIE LYONS — 


STYLE does not spring full-grown from aS: 
the heads of the creators of fashions, as \ 
many may believe. It takes longer, 
s\\ much longer to grow than for a spring 
| seed to become a sunflower. 
Next winter's fashions landed on our shores in 
June, some of them in May. They were housed and viewed 
and copied first in the wholesale houses; they are now creeping 


ad into the retail shops, and there they may be seen by those who 
aN will eventually wear them. 
He 8G . But long before June they were being designed and made up 
‘ in the workrooms of the French dressmakers—duvetyns and | 
furs in the month of April, almost before the spring mode was / 
One sleeve is shorter | off the hooks; and long before that the creators of fabrics were A really new sleeve 
than it really ought ea deciding what the winter fashions were to be as they wove is a semi-circle of 
their winter materials and designed their embroideries and 
to be—but that’s a tslmenings chiffon beaded in a 


new trick of fashion. Fashion has been for some time jeune fille; this winter it will Shell design. 
grow up—come out of its flapperhood into a glittering maturity 
and become decidedly femme du monde. Already an unwonted 
air of sophistication has crept into it—more fitted lines, longer 
| skirts, drapery, trains, beaded and brocaded fabrics; psy- 
chologically, it means more character, distinction and 
fF om IZ worldliness in dress. The new fashions will make the sim- 
watt ple little chemise frock of to-day look like a nursery apron. 
a The type of woman who is essentially French—worldly, 
Cn ” perfectly groomed, versed in every trick and shading of the 
e od ; art of dress—is to be the fashionable woman of the winter. 
2 This new sophistication creeps into the mode in the many 
details which, before a fashion is completely formed, give 
it to us piecemeal. Such details show clearly how the 
styles will develop. 

Always there are “influences.” This season there is more 
talk of Greek and of Russian than of anything else, and 
both forecast a mode of much sophistication and elabora- 
tion. The classic Greek draperies, though simple, are cer- 
tainly not naive; their length and flow presume a certain j 
dignity if not grandeur of carriage. The Russian influence | y 
means glowing color, elaborate embroidery, rich detail and . 
fabric. ( 

An adaptation of one of the most famous models that | oe 84 
arrived from France in June is shown at the lower right— ; 

a gown whose classic, majestic drapery shows how far we 

have already gone from the two-seamed, string-belt bse 
chemise. The number of variations to be played on Greek Pam 4 
draperies are infinite and beautiful and will be extremely 
smart this winter, especially, of course, for evening gowns, 

An example of the Russian influence is shown in the 
brilliant peasant embroideries of the little vest on the oppo. N 
site page. Such vests are very smart for decorative sports 
wear, with or without a jacket; they are used also with 


two-piece suits. The presence in this country and JG 273s 
France of many Russian refugees who can do this it's 
Lanvin uses a sleeve peasant embroidery and smocking true to the orig- The mode for NM as RS ) 
=) wi that would be a train inal types, and much more meticulously than our winter will not be | a 
, | were it not caught own workers, has fostered the generous use of this naive but Greek Lat 5 i bal 
inte @ bracelet. trimming in the winter mode. Another Russian and meiestic 
touch is the dagger thrust through the girdle or J : in 
4 hip drapery of a dress. (See drawing at top of 
| opposite page.) 7 
a When a separate blouse is worn with a suit, it is hoy 
Y Woe still made an harmonious part of a complete cos- —, 
> \ tume by the ingenious little trick of lining the A 


‘ jacket with the same silk as the blouse. When the — 
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A vest embroidered 


in glowing peasant 
colors is smart for 
Sports wear. 


The double girdle (both below the waist- 
line) and the looped sleeve are new details. 


A bulky roll of pad- 
ded material, plain 
and beaded, forms 
a fashionable girdle. 


The flaring triple 
cuff and the dagger 
thrust in the girdle 
are new fashions. 


A collar rolled and 
tied like a knapsack 
gives distinction to 


one new fur wrap. 


Lingerie collar and 
cufis, double girdle 

and circular panel are 

new and interesting. 


6l 


coat is thrown back on the restaurant chair the matching 
silks give an air of studied perfection to the costume. The 
suit at the top of the opposite page shows a two-toned silk 
used in this manner. 

Lingerie, which has been so conspicuously absent from the 
mode for several years, is creeping back. When have we 
seen a linen cuff or a batiste collar? Only the severest of 
neck-lines, unrelieved by this softening touch of white, have 
been smart. Now, in many crisp, fresh variations, the lin- 
gerie collar returns. At the top of this page is shown an 
adaptation of a model worn to the recent French races—plaited 
frills of lawn forming a deep, turnover collar and running into 
long cuffs, quite to the elbow. A more elaborate arrangement is 
the embroidered collar and inner cuffs shown at the right of this 
page. This odd, off-the-shoulder neck-line is one of the newest 
suggestions for fall. 

One of the neck-lines most favored at present, in the effort to 
get away from the too dominant bateau line, is the deep U-shaped 
neck-line as shown at the lower right. This U drops almost to 
the waist-line and is filled in with soft folds of tulle or chiffon. 

For coats and wraps new neck-lines are also being devised. 
One of the most favored is the great roll of material that some- 
times looks much like a knapsack wound across the shoulders. 
Such a treatment is shown at the upper right. 

These heavy rolls or braids of fabric are a prominent feature of 
the mode, and they are used not only for collars but also for 
girdles. The American adaptations of these girdles show them 
less bulky than the French originals, an idea of which is given in 
the sketch on the left at the top of the page. 

Another new idea for a girdle is the double girdle, both usually 
placed below the normal waist-line but at some distance apart. 
This double girdle is shown twice—in the sketch at the lower left 
of this page, where a heavily beaded, flat flower design is bound 

low about the hips and a narrow latticework in 
beads goes about the top of the hips; and in the 
sketch in the middle above, where both girdles are 


metal. 
P sa} Sleeves are no less important this winter than 
bn’ last, but have taken quite another mode of expres- 
sion. Most sleeves are set into a n6rmal, small 
arm-hole. <A sleeve that will be much worn this 


winter is the long, tight sleeve. But this sleeve 
will not be without variety and elaboration. The 
treatment of the cuff allows for a great deal of 
change. One of the newest cuffs is shown at the 
top of the page. This is a triple cuff of the mate- 
rial of the dress, piped with brilliant silks. 
One of the newest sleeves—and a very lovely 
one-—is a semi-circle of chiffon hanging on each 
side of the arm, as shown at the right of the oppo- 
site page. This was stitched to form a tight sleeve 
from shoulder to wrist, with the lovelv. beaded 
semi-circle hanging from it. 

For evening wear a medieval sleeve is_ be- 
ing used—one that hangs from the shoulder like a 
long train, and would trail on the ground if it were 
not caught with a bead cuff, like a bracelet. with 
heavy strands of the beads depending from it. 

Another sleeve that has become well-known is 
that which is slit from shoulder to wrist but caught 
together in several places making a series of loops. 
The hand goes through one of these loops, not 
through the opening at the end. This model is 
shown at the lower left on this page. 


An odd new neck- ' 
line is emphasized 
by this deep em- 
broidered collar. 


A chic variation from the familiar bateau 


neck-line is this very long narrow U line. 
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THE TOUCH OF FUR MAKES ITS PRACTICAL AND DECORATIVE 


ae 


» 


The close little jacket of a red duvetyn tailleur fastens across itself with a single 
button and an air of determination. It is trimmed on collar, cufis, and coat-edge 


with bands of dyed kid fox, and this fur also makes the turban worn with it. 


This hip-length ermine jacket is designed on the lines of a blouse and is worn over 
a straight rather short skirt of black broadcloth. There is a silver belt set with a 
bright red motif, and just below it two pockets that ought to prove of interest. 


With shoulders fortified by a pleasant yoke of moleskin, the remaining length of a 
dark gray knitted worsted wrap can do. practically as it chooses. The small turban 
and the flat muff, of fur to match, give the effect of being ready for any occasion. 
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AUGUST 1922 
APPEARANCE UPON BOTH AFTERNOON AND STREET COSTUMES 


With much ingenuity and an equal amount of charm, the deep collar of a gray silk 
duvetyn frock also serves as its sleeves. Wide box plaits alternate with sections of 
narrow accordion plaits in the straight skirt, which is belted with carved silver. 


The spirit of auiumn manifests itself in the ermine cuff and facing of a decorative 
bell sleeve. This frock of black crépe surfaced like silk duvetyn, brings its 
skirt drapery to the fore, as discriminating frocks are being newly taught to do. 


Black satin and ermine are appearing together often enough to please you if 


vou’ve always liked the combination, or to convert you if you haven't. And any 
one at all would profit by the ermine-trimmed black satin hat. 
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THE 


By FREDERIC 


HESE are the years of dissatisfaction. 
Any struggling clerk has in him the possi- 
bilities of becoming a spiritual Vesuvius, 
and erupting with a violence that not only 
destroys himself, but any human Pompeii 
or Herculaneum in his path. About us, on 

every hand, we meet unrest, unbelief and unhappi- 

ness, The storm and stress of 

the past few years have left 


He, at first, pays no attention to this beautiful 
daughter of the South. However, the bank man- 
ager, who is set forth as a small-town libertine, 
doubts both the lady and her letter of credit and 
unwittingly plants in the clerk’s mind a glowing 
image of adventure, 

Something snaps in the bank clerk’s brain and 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DRAMA OF UNREST 


and FANNY HATTON 


the center of the stage so that the rays fall on the 
face of the speakers as they come to the edze of 
the platform. 

Salvation Army officers and sinners alternate in 
emotional confession with chanting of hymns as 
the saved come to the platform. And when the 
author has stirred his audience with all this 

evangelistic display he un. 
masks his satire. 


their mark on the best of us. 

No longer are we sure of 
ourselves or our gods. And 
we realize, if still dimly, that 
the Brotherhood of Man is far 
beyond 1922. 

The drama of doubt, of 
pessimism, of despair, of de- 
feat, is with us. All experi- 
ence is ravaged to leave the in- 
dividual clutching, at the end, 
the husk of nothingness. 

“What's it all about?” the 
average playgoer asks himself, 
as he goes out into Broadway 
and Forty-second street and 
sees by the White Way’s bright 
glare that our “Follies” are 
still- there. 

Across the sea, the theater 
public always has been more 
willing to listen to the dra- 
matic representation of the 
tragedy of life than have we 
of America. We have been in- 
sistent in our demand for 
diversion, and few serious plays 
have long survived our na- 
tional fear of depressing eve- 
nings. Nor have our managers, 
in the main, seriously battled 
this public inclination. 

Of course the ancient Greeks, 
a wiser people in many respects 
than ourselves, knew the value 
of vicarious suffering and that 
a skilful fraying of the emo- 
tions had quite as salutary an 
efiect on the human mind as 
a mere tickling of the risibili- 
ties. In either case, there 
came, as Dr. Freud would put 
it, an escape for the individual 
from his own coil of problems. 


WO of the most interesting 

plays which the present sea- 
son has brought are George 
Kaiser's “From Morn to Mid- 
night,” produced by the The- 
ater Guild,and Eugene O'Neill’s 
“The Hairy Ape,” first set forth 
by the Provincetown Players. 


The unhappy clerk goes to 
the penitent bench to make his 
confession and at last find 
peace for his weary soul. 

“What's the goal?” he asks. 
“What is the prize that’s 
worth the whole stake? This 
hall, humming with crowded 
benches, ringing with melody! 
Here, from stool to stool, the 
spirit thunders repentance! 
Molten and free from dross 
the soul stands like a glittering 
tower, strong and bright.” 

Convinced that money can 
buy nothing, he throws it 
away at the feet of the multi- 
tude in the hall. Penitents 
and members of the Salvation 
Army join the clawing, scram- 
bling mob fighting over the 
money. Common avarice has 
cleared the room of all save 
the girl who brought him to 
the meeting to save his soul. 
But in another instant, she, 
Judas-like, bas called in the 
police and demands the reward 
for his arrest. 

In a final, frenzied outburst 
of despair he apologizes to 
Death for attempting to evade 
him and then shoots himself, 


PRANK REICHER, as the 

bank clerk, has a role longer 
than Hamlet, and even fuller 
of soliloquies. His perform- 
ance is a remarkable and in- 
spiring one, particularly when 
one considers the unbroken 
emotionalism of the part. He 
shades it with variety and skill. 
To Mr. Reicher, also, goes the 
credit for staging the piece. 

In “The Hairy Ape” Eugene 
O'Neill has followed the expres- 
sionistic formula of Kaiser in 
“From Morn to Midnight,” but 
the American play is marked 
much more by the physical 
element. 

Here again the entire ac- 


Both dramas are typical ex- 
amples of that newest thing in 
the international theater—the 
expressionistic school. There is no half-way 
opinion about either of these plays. One ap- 
proves or disapproves—and vigorously, too. 

And what is the expressionistic drama? It is 
unrest hurled across the footlights. The story 
is told eruptively, explosively, in a series of 
scenes depicting great emotional moments in a 
soul which has leaped the barriers. 

If this new form of drama has the vitality it 
seems to possess, it certainly will revolutionize 
playwriting. And, incidentally, cause a certain 
distinguished dramatist to turn over in his Nor- 
Wegian grave. 

For Henrik Ibsen died with the consoling 
thought that he had banished forever the cumber- 
some stage soliloquy. But here this wraith of the 
Wings comes sneaking back. For in the expres- 
sionistic play the speech solus is a mainstay, a 
device without which the author would be lost. 


| BY this newer development, we have individual- 

ism rampant. The soul, to find its capital I, 
will trample down any wall of home or society in- 
terfering with that important quest. What the ex- 
pressionistic dramatist does is to put in the mind 
of his chief character the question: “Where am I 
and what’s it-all about?” Then forth the pilgrim 
fares, and let those beware who cross his track. 

“From Morn to Midnight” is the story of an 
obscure German bank clerk in whom a sex repres- 
sfon is suddenly liberated through the lure woven 
round him by an Italian woman who comes in to 
present her letter of credit. 


Carlotta Monterey, whose cultivated enuncia- 
tion and precise English (qualities all too rare 
in the American theater) brought as much 
distinction to the part of “Mildred Douglas” in 
“The Hairy Ape” as did her exquisite beauty. 


the long-faithful employee steals 60,000 marks and 
follows the fair Italian to her hotel, with the single, 
mad purpose of eloping with her. He finds her 
an exemplary person, the mother of a grown son. 
She repulses him coldly and he is shocked into the 
knowledge that he has become a thief for nothing. 
He rushes out to become a fugitive from the law. 

Then follows one of the most remarkable scenes 
in a modern drama—an entire episode played in 
soliloquy, against an impressionistic background of 
bleached snow and wind-blown tree. 

The man’s emotional progress from this point on 
is steady and culminant. He deserts his family 
and then goes to the nearest big city to buy excite. 
ment, pleasure, passion, anything which will help 
him to realize the value of the stolen money. 

But it is all wormwood. He finally seeks to un- 
burden his troubled soul in a Salvation Army meet- 
ing. Here he is betrayed to the police by the Salva- 
tion Army lass in whom he confided and trusted. 

In this final scene one gets the full flavor of 
expressionism. There is no setting in the formal 
sense. Dark curtains serve for walls—platform at 
back with a table and the penitent bench, seats 
down stage. The only light cemes from high in 


Marcia Stein tion centers around the spir- 


itual reactions of a single per- 

son. This Yank is king of the 
stoke-hole on an Atlantic liner. He boasts con- 
stantly that he “belongs.” 

He is what makes the ship go, he and the 
coal and the steel. They are the propelling 
power. All else is “tripe.” The Yank recognizes 
nothing so great as he is himself until, one day, 
a haughty young heiress comes down to see the 
stoke-hole and shrinks in horror from “the 

hairy ape.” 

This term festers in Yank’s mind until his morale 
breaks under the strain. Then he, too, starts out 
on the quest for truth and happiness and finds 
neither. In a final desperate effort to learn where 
he “belongs.” he goes to the Zoo and is crushed 
by the hairy ape he releases. 

Mr. O'Neill does not show the mastery of the 
expressionistic form exhibited by his German pre- 
decessor. To us “The Hairy Ape” seems loosely 
constructed. It is at its best in the stoke-hole 
and at its worst in the scene on Fifth Avenue. 
Nor does the play build as steadily and clearly to 
the climax. “From Morn to Midnight” has a uni- 
versality which “The Hairy Ape” only approaches. 


T will be interesting to note the effect of this 

type of play on the future American drama. 
Promises no longer satisfy us. We demand actu- 
alities. America as a nation has discovered the 
fallacy of unjustified optimism. The bitter truth 
of such plays as “From Morn to Midnight” and 
“The Hairy Ape” is far more satisfying than the 
usual happy ending which is only a misleading 
mirage. 
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SOCIETY DEVOTES A SUMMER DAY 


TO ITS OWN NEW YORK 


‘ 
j A summer in the city is, to some of us, our idea 
of no summer at all. Southampton welcomes 
3 among its first arrivals little Beatrice Breese, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Potter Breese. 


Miss Lucile Baldwin, in 
town for shopping ard 
for tea, is snapped walk- 
ing along Park Avenue. 


Mrs. James Lenox Banks, 
Jr., lunches at Sherry’s, 
smartly garbed in gray 
chiffon and gray fur. 


Miss Rosalie Bloodgood Society can not resist dropping in on New York Mrs. E. Clarence Jones, 
wears a frock of beige occasionally, even through the hottest weeks of the with felt turban and the 
canton crépe embodying summer. Mrs. William Howard Taft, 2nd, in a indubitable fur, sponsors 
the approved French lines. delightful flower-trimmed hat and frock of crépe. the “mode for black.” 
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Main Points AND CHARACTERS IN Parts I ano II 


OUIS CROW E—Young, poor, proud, a 
dreamer, romantically in love but nerv- 
ousiy worn by the stress of a long en- 
gazement—how was he to reconcile his 


dreams with Life's commonplace ? 


Nancy Ellicott—“Gay as a squirrel and way- 
ward as a swallow,” but self-supporting since her 
school-days — modern without flapperisms — de- 


PEOPLE’S 


STEPHEN VINCENT 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


liciously temperamental—she could not see why 
Louis and she, when they loved, must wait so long 
for marriage. But when she is tempted to con- 
sider a position in Paris, Louis's hurt pride sepa- 
rates them. 


Theodore Billett—It was a double struggle that 
Ted Billett fought with himself day in, day out— 
the struggle to master his war-restlessness—the 
struggle to forget certain things he had done in 
France. On their outcome hung his making or 
marring aS a man. 


Elinor Piper—Daughter of American society— 
correct of the correct—her test came when all the 
ideals of her conventional upbringing clashed with 
her love for the Ted who had not been a plaster 
Saint. 


Rose Severance 
Drive apartment. 


Helen of Troy in a Rivers de 
Wide eyes, sea-blue, sea-chang- 
ing, sea-mysterious. A full, small mouth. A chin 
cleft with decision. The eyes measure, the mouth 
asks, the cleft chin finds the way, a way that has 
always included a man. 


Part III 


HE parti-colored harlequin and the young 
Chinese lady in blue silks are walking the 
Italian gardens, talking about nothing in 
particular. Ted has managed to discuss the moon 
it is high now, a round white luster—the night, 
which is warm—the art of garden decoration, 
French, English and Italian—-the pleasantness of 
Southampton after New York—all with great 
nervous fluency, but so completely as if he had 
met Elinor for the first time ten minutes ago, that 
she is beginning to wonder why, if he dislikes 
her as much as that, he ever suggested leaving the 


dance-floor at all. 


Ted, meanwhile, is frantically conscious of the 
fact that they have reached the end of the garden. 
are turning back, and still he is so cripplingly 
tongue-tied about the only thing he really wishes 
to say that he cannot even get the words out to 
suggest their sitting down. It is not until he 
stumbles over a pebble while passing a small hard 
marble seat back in a nest of hedge that he man- 

ages to make his first useful remark 
of the promenade. 

“Ah—a bench!” he says brightly, 
and then, because that sounded so 
completely imbecile, plunges. on. 
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“Don't you want to sit down a minute, Elinor? 
I—you—it’s so cool—so warm, I mean—" He 
closes his mouth tirmly—what a ghastly way to 
begin ! 

But Elinor says “Yes” politely and they try to 
adapt themselves to the backless ornamental 
bench, Ted nervously crossing and recrossing his 
legs until he happens to think that Elinor cer. 
tainly never would marry anybody with St. 
Vitus’s dance. 

“Can't tell you how nice it’s been this time, 
Elinor. And you've been.” There, things are 
going better—at least, he has recovered his voice. 

“Why, you know how much we love to have 
vou, Ted,” says Elinor, and Ted feels himself turn 
hot and cold, as he was certain you never really 
did except in diseases. But then she adds, “You 
and Louis and Bob Templar and, oh, all Peter's 
friends.” 

He looks at her steadily for a long moment— 
the blue silks of her costume suit her completely. 
She is there, black hair and clear eyes, small 
hands and mouth pure as the body of a aream 
and elfish with thoughts like a pansy—all the 
body of her, all that people call her. And she is 
so delicately removed from him—so clean in all 
things where he has not been quite clean—that he 
knows savagely within him that there can be no 
real justice in a world where he can even touch 
her lightly, and yet he must touch her because if 
he does not he will die. All the things he meant 
to say shake from him like scraps of confetti, he 
does not worry any more about money or seeming 
ridiculous or being worthy, all he knows at all in 
the world is his absolute need of her, a need com- 
plete as a child’s, and so choosing any words that 
come. 

“Listen—do you like me?” says the parti- 
colored harlequin, and all the sharp leaves of the 
hedge begin to titter as wind runs over them al 
one of the oldest and least sensible questions in 
the world. 


HE young Chinese lady turns towards the 

harlequin. There is some laughter in her voice 
and a great deal of surprise. 

“Why, Ted, of course—why, why shouldn't I? 
You're Peter's friend and—” 

“Oh, I don't mean that!” The harlequin’ 
hands twist at each other till the knuckles hurt, 
but he seems to have recovered most voluble it 
chaotic powers of speech. 

“That was silly, asking that—but it’s hard— 
when you care for anybody so much you cant 


The voung Chinese lady is shrinking as if frost had touched her—all she knows is that she doesn’t understand. 
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“What's that?” said Mrs. Severance sharply, her politeness broken to bits for the first time. 


see—when you love them till they're the only 
thing there is you care about—and you know 
youre not fit to touch them—not worthy of 
them—that they're thousands of times too good 
for you, but—oh, Elinor, Elinor, I just can't stand 
it any more! Do vou love me, Elinor?’ because I 
love you as I never loved anything else in the 
world ?” 

The young Chinese lady doesn't seem to be 
quite certain of just what is happening. She has 
started to speak three times and stopped each time, 
while the harlequin has been waiting with the 
“Uspense of a man hanging from Heaven on a 
packthread. But then she does speak. 


| THINK I do, Ted—oh, Ted, I know I do,” 
“he Says uncertainlyv—and then Louis, if he 
Were there, would have stepped forward to bow 
like an elegant jack-knife at the applause most 
righteously due him for perfect staging, for he 
really could not have managed better about the 
kis: that follows if he had spent days and days 
showing the principals how to rehearse it. : 


And then something happens that is as sudden 
as a bubble’s going to pieces and most completely 
out of keeping with any of Louis's ideas on how 
love's young comedy should be set for the theater. 
For “Oh, what am I doing?” says the harlequin 
in the voice of a man who has met his airy double 
alone in a wood full of ghosts and seen his own 
death in its face, and he crumples into a loose 
bag of parti-colored silks, his head in his hands. 

It would be nothing very much to any sensible 
person, no doubt—the picture that made itself 
out of cold dishonorable fog in the instant of 
peace after their double release from pain. It was 
only the way that Elinor looked at him after the 
kiss—and remembering the last time he saw his 
own diminished little image in the open eyes of 
a girl. 

The young Chinese lady is shrinking inside her 
silks as if frost had touched her—all she knows is 
that she doesn’t understand. And then there is 
the harlequin looking at her with his face gone 
suddenly pinched and odd, as if he had started to 
torture himself with his own hands; and the fact 


that he will not touch her, and what he says. 

“Oh, Elinor darling. Oh, I can't tell you, I 
can’t!” 

“But what is it, Ted?” 

“It's this—it's what I meant to tell you before 
I ever told you I loved you—what I haven't any 
right not to tell you—and I guess that the fact 
I didn't, shows pretty well what sort of a fellow 
{am. Do you really think you know about me, 
dear—do you really think you do?” 

“Why, of course, Ted.” The voice is still a 
little chill with the fright he gave her, but under 
that it is beautifully secure. 

“Well, you don’t. And, oh Lord, why couldn't 
it have happened before I went to France!— 
because then it would have been all different and 
I'd have had some sort of a right—not a right, 
maybe—but, anyhow, I could have come to you 
—straight. I can't now, dear, that’s all.” 


HE voice halts as if something were breaking 
to pieces inside of it. 
“I can’t bring you what (Continued on page 92) 
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She was not at all like the dolls one may see nowadays. 


WOODEN DOLL 


long in 


no one 
even knew she 
was there. Such 
a number of 
things get stored 
away in an at- 
tic; broken fur- 
niture and dis- 
used trunks, tat- 
tered books and 
old preserve 
jars that have 
lost their tops 
and china _ that 
doesn’t match —all the things that nobody 
wants are put up there, and there they stay, 
among the mice and the cobwebs, and are 
forgotten. 

This attic was just like any other, inasmuch 
as no one living in the house below really knew 
what was there. The little wooden doll lay in 
a corner, between an old pile of school books 


thick with dust and a broken bird-cage, and she 
must have lain there a very long time indeed, for 


she was not at all like the dolls that one may 
nowadays. 
webs, and the little mice scampered to and 
over the attic floor, and there was a 
pleasant smell of dust and dry-rot. 

The little wooden doll was seldom 
lonely, for there was always some 
one to talk to. The mice, in partic- 
ular, were great gossips; they knew 
all that went on in the house. for 
they ran everywhere. They knew 
where the nuts were stored, and how 
many cakes the cook baked, and why 
the last lot of preserves went wrong. 
They knew, too, just where the store- 
closet key was that the housewife 
had been hunting fer high and low 
these past three weeks, for they had 
seen her put it there. Nothing hap- 
pened that the mice did not know 
about; they were natural busybodies, 
and all their news they brought to 


og HE little the attic to the interested little wooden doll. 
, The spiders, too, were good company, but they _ him. 
appointed in love, but no one really knew the 
rights of it. 
On summer days, when the sun shone, a beam of 


wooden doll 
had lived so 


attic that 


All about her the spiders spun their 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by Pamela Bianco 


were inclined to be narrow-minded, and dwelt 
the too much on their own affairs. The old, old spi- 
der who had his web just over the little doll’s head 


Twice each year, in August and again 
in’ December, Harper's Bazar pub- 


| lishes a story for children. These semt- 


annual juvenile offerings, however, 
though simple enough in subject and 
| method to be read to a child, are writ- 
| ten with sugnctent insight to appeal di- 


rectly to the most sophisticated adult. 


— 


was a philosopher; he had poked into all the old 


see he was considered eccentric. 


What is there left for a doll if the children cease to love her? 


books that lay on the attic floor, and for that _ her. 
When he chose to 
talk he could be most interesting, but for the most 
fro part he was silent; he disliked chatter, and would 


shake with rage when the young spiders annoyed 


There was a rumor that he had been dis- 


light came-through the attic window; golden 
dust-motes danced in the beam, and it was 
beautiful to see. Sometimes, then, a bumble- 
bee would blunder in, or a great spotted but- 
terfly, or sometimes a swallow would perch at 
the open window, and all these had news to 
bring of the outside world; of the cornfields 
and flowers and the blue sky. And sometimes 
at night, when the moonlight lay on the attic 
floor, the mice would give parties, and to these 
the little wooden doll was always invited. 
Those were gay evenings; all the baby mice 
were allowed to sit up late, the crickets brought 
their fiddles to play the dance music, and even 
the old fat spider up in the corner would 
stretch his legs and nod, and become quite 
cheerful. 

On the whole the little wooden doll had a 
pleasant life. Only sometimes, towafd dusk, 
when the mice were busied on their own 
affairs; when the spiders dozed in their ham- 
mocks, and only the little gray moths fluttered 


to and fro, then a feeling of sadness came over 


For dolls are made for children, and deep in 


every doll’s heart there is a longing to be loved 
by a child. 
the shingles and the smell of wet earth came up 


And at times, when the rain beat on 


through the attic window, something 
stirred in the little dolls memory, 
she recalled dimly a time when some 
one had really loved her, some one 
who had carried her about and put 
her to bed at night, and on rainy 
days like these played house with her 
on the nursery floor. It was so long 
ago that the little wooden doll could 
not remember very clearly, but she 
knew that these things had once 
happened, and she thought that 
. only some little child would come 
again to the attic, and play with her, 
she would be quite happy 
But there were no children in the 
old house, and however the little 
doll listened, no one ever came UP 
the attic stairs. 
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Still she never quite lost hope. Sitt-ng there in 
her corner, while the mice played about her, she 
would think: “Some day, perhaps, a little girl 
will come up here and tind me, and then how 
pleased she will be!’ And she made up a little 
story to herself of all the things they would do 
and the games they would play; playing house 
would be the nicest of all, for every doll loves 
playing house. She had forgotten what her own 
name used to be, it was so long ago, but she 
hoped that the little girl who found her might 
call her Rose, for that seemed to her the loveliest 
name in the world, and when she told the mice 
stories, on winter evenings, that was the name 
she always gave to the heroine. 


(© day, the mice came to her in great excite- 

ment. Some children were coming to the 
house to stay; they had heard all about it from 
behind the sitting-room wainscot. The old nur- 
sery was being prepared; fresh curtains had been 
hung at the windows, and the housewife had baked 
apple-pte and a whole lot of ginger cookies— 
the little mice could smell them in the oven. 

Now the little wooden doll was filled with joy. 
“At last,” she said, “some one is coming to play 
with me.” She did her best to rub off the dust 
that had settled down on her in all these years, 
for she wanted to look nice and tidy when the 
children came. Most of it she could manage her- 
self, but where she could not quite reach, she 
asked the mice to help her, and they gladly 
brushed it off with their paws. The mice were 
nearty as excited as she was, for they had never 
seen any real children; they only knew what they 
were like from the stories the little wooden doll 
had told them. Every few minutes they came 
running with news. 

“They have yellow hair, just like 
vou said!” 

“One of them is always jumping 


about!" 

“They make a big noise with 
their mouths!” 

And the little doll nodded her 


head with excitement, and cried: 
“seb yes! Those are surely 
children 

Only the big old spider in the 
corner said: “What is all this fuss 
about? I can't stand ch_Idren. 
They are hateful things!” 

The little doll knew better. 


ALL that day she waited, tidied 

up in her corner, and then next 
day, and the next. It almost 
eemed as if the children would 
hever tind their way to the attic 
\nd then one afternoon it rained; 
a shower fell and the big drops beat 
on the shingles. “Now they will 
surely come,” thought the Little doll, 
for she remembered that children 
love to play in the attic on wet 
aiternoons 


And presently, up the old attic stairs, she heard 
them coming . creak . creak, 

The little doll was so excited she wanted to call 
out and tell them she was there. She sat very 
still in her corner and waited, while all the little 
mice ran to their holes and peeped out. It was a 
terrible moment; perhaps they wouldn't find her 
at all. She heard whispers, footsteps here and 
there on the attic floor, stirring the dust. At last 
they came to the corner where she was sitting. A 
hand was stretched out; one of the children seized 
her firmly and she was held up to the light. 

A voice cried: “Why, look at this funny old 
thing! It must be some sort of a doll!” 

And the little sister exclaimed: “Oh, look at it! 
Fancy any one playing with that!” 

They turned the little doll about in their hands. 

“All the paint’s rubbed off. Isn't it an ugly old 
thing!” 

The little sister cried out: “Why, it hasn't even 
got any clothes!" And they both began to laugh. 


HE poor little doll felt terribly ashamed. She 

had never thought about clothes. A great lump 
came in her throat, and she felt that she was going 
to burst into tears. She had been so happy, and 
now everything was turning out wrong. 

The little boy held her up between his thumb 
and finger. “I know what let’s do,” he said. 
“Let's have a shipwreck on the pond, and the doll 
can be the drowned sailor!” 

But the little sister said: “No, that isn’t any fun. 
I don’t want to play that. Let's play something 
nice!" 

“But shipwreck is nice!” 

“No, I don't want to,” said the little sister. 
“And I don't want to play with that old thing, 


anyway!” 


While 


supper bell rang down-stairs. 


They 


flowers to 


woke up the 
borrow 
their paints and made 
her eves forget-me- 
blue, for the 

who 
dolls 
the 


not 
ne W 
that 


color. 


mouse 
about said 


was 


right 


they were still quarreling, the 
The boy, who had 


been standing near the attic window, dropped the 


doll on 


the 


window-ledge, and they both 


scampered away. 


So there the little doll lay. 


Outside the rain 


had ceased, and through the open window came the 


good smell of 


wet earth and of the fresh green 


leaves, and the twitter of birds going here and 


there to search for food. 


Down in the long grass 


the grasshoppers were tuning their fiddles ior the 
last time before laying them by for the night. The 
sun shone through the clouds, and a climbing rose 
near the window swayed in the breeze and nodded 
to the little doll as she lay there 

But the little doll was so unhappy that none of 


these beauti- 
ful things 
could comfort 
her. Was tit 
really true 
she was 
old and ugly 
that children 
could never 
like her 
again? Per- 
ha ps t he 
whole world 
had change! 
during all 
those years 
that she lived 
in the attic, 
and dolls wer: 
no longer as 
they used to 


{ 
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The little doll was so un- 
happy that none of these 
thines could comfort her. 
be when she was first made. Per- 
haps children no longer played 
with dolls at all. That was a 


dreadful thought, for what is there 
left for a doll if the children cease 
to love her? As all these thoughts 
passed in her mind the tears be- 
can to roll down her wooden cheeks 
and trickle on the window-ledge. 
And whether the boy had thrown 
her down carelessly, or whether 
she moved, no one can say, but 
suddenly the little doll toppled over 
the edge of the window-sill and 
fell straight down into the gar- 
den below. (Concluded on page 90 } 
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The pink linen trousers received the briefest possible mention; the 
blouse, patterned on the coat a small Chinese child wears, is of 
pink and blue cvoss-barred linen. From the Lady Betty Shop. 


The child who really keeps her mother in her place will see to it that 
at least one of her frocks has this Jenny neck-line, and that it is 
made of blue voile, banded with white. From the Women’s Exchange. 


Old-fashioned calico, the kind that New England loves to use for cur- 
tains, the red and vellow speckled kind, is used for this morning frock, 
with collar and piping of plain vellow. From the Women’s Exchange. 


The polka-dot in its most sophisticated form pursues this handkerchief 
iinen frock down to its last half inch. The frock is red and white. 
The hat is red linen and white piqué. From the Women’s Exchange. 


(Left) The quaint dotted Swiss and the crisp organdie are combined 
in a simple as possible but smart as probable frock, in any color combi- 
nation. The hat is of dotted Swiss. From the Women’s Exchange. 
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Those exasperatingly smart French children are addicted to little 
shoulder vokes like this one, with mauve organdie scallops on white 
batiste. Mauve organdie appears on the skirt, too. Best and Company 


Hardly larger than a glove handkerchiej of white linen is an infinitely 
‘mart and practicaliy sexless morsel, embroidered with white. In the 
front are two pockets, the size of postage stamps. Lady Betty Shop. 


Another charming trick the French have ts to dress little girls to re- 
semble animated (and somewhat leggy) modern posters. This poster- 
esque frock is in two tones of crépe de Chine. Best and Company. 


Of course the child who knows her type, and decides that she’s essen- 
tially feminine, will unerringly choose this frock of shell pink linen, 
trimmed with bands of white organdie. From the Lady Betty Shop. 


For the enchanted hour in the Bois, when life becomes a serene sun- 
checkered experience, is a cool white crépe de Chine frock distinguished 
by extraordinarily red embroidered dots. From Best and Company. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


UM PASHIONS FORECAST THE LATE 


URS can follow any fashion set by silk. They drape or flare, cling or 
hang straight as the fashion dictates. They even, if required, add not a 
fraction of an inch to one’s silhouette. 

This year, gowns are of three minds—straight, draped and circular— 
and fur wraps follow the same three silhouettes. There are fur coats that 
drape up to one hip, fitting snugly, but with soft folds, around the hips. 

There are others that, like skirts, introduce circular panels and godets; and, of 
course, many that hang straight. There is little of the wrappy effect of past 
seasons and almost nothing of the dolman. 

Except for evening, slits for the arms are seldom used. Instead, sleeves set into 
‘a normal armhole are preferred. As in dresses, we have the long, tight sleeve with 
a new cuff; the long, flaring, mandarin sleeve as illustrated opposite; and the 
long, full, straight sleeve as shown in the mink coat. 

Another notable feature is the irregular hem-line, likewise copied from the 
fashions for dresses. The side drapery produces this result but sometimes it is 
accomplished by cutting, as in the moleskin wrap cut petal-wise on this page. 

Broadtail ts naturally one of the furs which is most often used when a two- 
piece suit or coat-dress is to be made. The very strong favor which the French 
have always shown the coat-dress is beginning to be felt here, and though it is 
primarily a fashion for cloth or silk, created to give the formality of a coat to 
what is in reality a dress and so make the wearer look, without the addition 
even of a fur-piece, entirely presentable for the street, yet it is a fashion which 
fur is following. Sometimes a complete suit, frequently with a silk bodice 
attached to the fur skirt, is made of broadtail. Such a jacket may be sleeveless 
for the fur sleeves of the silk bodice to come through, or it may be made as is the 
little jacket on the opposite page. A skirt of matching fur, made with a circular 
front as illustrated in the drawing, would be very smart with this jacket. 


Furs from 
A. JAECK EL 


A treatment of the somewhat 
bulky Eastern mink that 
makes it more supple is that 
of sewing the skins horizon- 
tally on a silk lining, attach- 
ing only the upper edge and 
leaving the lower free—a ruffle 
without fulness. Thus is this 
new wrap given added beauty 


Some furs, by reason of their 
prohibitive expensiveness, have 
an eternity of smartness, and 
certain others enjoy, from time 
to time, a_ brief revival of 
favor. Of two such furs is 
this charming evening wrap 
made—an oblong of ermine 
fringed with black monkey 


wo new features distine nish 
this moleskin wrap—the long, 
petal arrangement of the skins 
making the whole wrap an in- 
verted flower and producing the 
smart irregular hem-line. and 
the delicate spray of monkey 
fur around the throat. The 
straight lines assure its vogue. 


Posed by 
CARLOTTA MONTEREY 
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NEW LINES AND 


lt is in the unusual working 


of the skins that many wraps 
made of the costliest furs 
achieve thei variety; novelty 
is too cheap a trick for them. 
The distinction of this ermine 


evening wrap is that the skins 
on one side run vertically, and 
on the other side horizontally, 


Furs from 
BERGDOKF GUODMAN 


A French model of cloth was 
the prototype of this tan car- 
acul model with kolinsky col- 
lar which several  furriers 
swear will be their strongest 
“number.” They count on its 
simplicity and its mandarin 
sleeves. The Louison hat is 
blue velvet ; from Bruck Weiss. 


The fur jacket, like the small 
hat, has a prerogative of chic 
not enjoyed to the same extent 
by the lone wrap and the pic- 
ture hat. This tiny garment is 
Of broadtail, with choker collar 
and cuffs of kolinsky. Note 
the rippling circular front and 
dipping hem-line of the sbirt. 


NEW TREATMENTS 


FOR 


| 


>is 


HERE will be some new furs to talk about this year, for in no depart- 
ment of the fur industry have greater strides been made recently than 
in the reclaiming and conversion of valueless and unusable furs through 
dyeing. Of late years, perfected methods have been applied not only to 
the imitation of staple furs such as mink and fox, but also to the crea- 
tion of new furs. There is American broadtail, for example, which made 
its début last winter. Ermine, which one would consider beyond the profane 
hands of the dyer, is this year being dyed gray and bisque—lovely soft shades 
which almost reconcile one to the sacrilege. Natural monkey will be used and 
also Australian ringtail, Abyssinian monkey, gray monkey and pekan. Summer 
ermine, one of the loveliest of furs, will have a revival of popularity. 

More attention is being paid to the lining of fur wraps than ever before. 
The desire for brilliant color which first claimed sleeves, then girdles, is now 
extending to the linings of garments. Not only are gorgeous fabrics being used, 
and hand-embroidered silks, but unusual designs are being applied; as, for 
example, on an evening wrap of ermine where five or six large circles of silver 
ribbon, from which depend ermine tails, are applied to a brilliant lining. An- 
other interesting treatment is a lining of black chiffon hung loosely over white 
satin (this for an ermine wrap) with horizontal rows of monkey fur holding the 
chiffon in place. 

There will be so much fur used on suits and costumes this year that there 
will be fewer small pieces than usual. The large sleeves in fur coats and the deep 
fur cuffs on suits, reaching sometimes beyond the elbow, as shown on page 
thirty-four, will make muffs an anachronism; and the shawl collars and chokers 
of fur on jackets make a neckpiece impractical. Novelty neckpieces are shown 
in Paris for summer wear, but those that receive favor here dur-ng the winter 
are the conventional and staple furs 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


AUTUMN STREET COSTUMES ARE HEAVILY FURRED 


Plaza 


Entrance of the Ritz-Carlton 


T is surprising how many ways 4 

wrap may be draped and still re. 

main slender. The drapery pulled 
tightly about the hips below the waist- 
line is at the moment an accepted in- 
terpretation. Peggy Hoyt uses it in a 
coat of brown cashmere with a collar 
and bands, half-way up the sleeves, of 
sable fawn. It gives an idea of what a 
crisp brown autumn day might reason- 
ably expect to find in the way of a cos- 
tume lunching at the Plaza. (Center) 
Two fabrics with a common color are 
brought together to give a wrap more 
than customary distinction. Brown 
matelassé makes the upper part. and 
brown velvet the lower, and the broad 
cuffs and narrow revers are of sable 
fawn. (Right) A white caracul coat that 
is the more prominent part of a pert lit- 
tle walking costume, is quite thoroughly 
buttoned in white suéde, and wears a 
tiny black satin Windsor tie to comple- 
ment its round collar, and a narrow 
black patent-leather belt to denote its 
waist-line. The straight skirt is of black 
velvet and all the many buttonhole 
on coat and skirt are of black sou- 
tache braid. Models from Peggy Hoyt. 


EADING from left to right; ex- 
treme left: Three-piece tailleur of 
black chiffon velvet, with collar 

and cuffs of summer ermine. The frock 
has a bodice of crépe romain in rust 
color, embroidered with metal, and the 
circular side panel is of jade green crepe 
romain. From Mollie O'Hara. Next, a 
straight frock of black kasha cloth 
trimmed with strips of kasha cloth mm 
yellow, embroidered with jade and 
magenta threads. From  Meuller- 
Graves. Then a dark blue Rodier fab- 
ric with woven stripes of black, trimmed 
with tiny bands of ermine at the neck- 
line and on the sleeves. From Wana- 
maker. Next comes a moleskin tailleur 
and probably the smartest of its kind, 
because it is based on a slim mole-gray 
crépe de Chine frock, over which the 
fur skirt is adjusted for out-of-door 
occasions. Coat collar of natural wolf 
From Mollie O'Hara. Next, a circular 
wrap of black velvet with rows of blacs 
monkev fur and a vivid tomato red lin- 
ing. From Bergdorf Goodman. Last. 
a tailleur that has moleskin collar and 
sleeves and then subsides into modish 
black wool duvetyn. From Bonwit Te‘ler. 
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BUT FABRICS STILL SHIMMER THROUGH OUR EVENINGS 


\CK marquisette dropped over 
B cloth of gold—the ravishing sort of 
own worn by Velasquez’s ladies— 

is shown at the extreme left of the 


Shallow round neck-line and | 
circular sleeves are perfectly in the pic- | 
ture with the long slender moyen age 
bodice and voluminous skirt. (Lett 
centel lt. straightness of line is the 
only approach to severity of a gown of 


pervenche blue velvet that makes the 
unusual drapery over the left hip cover 
the rivht shoulder as well. The bodice 
blouses ever so littl above a girdle ol 
rose diamonds. (Right center) A 
Louis Philippe gown of cyclamen pink 
velvet billows picturesquely. Bouquets 
of crvstal roses strew the skirt, which is 
cut into deep scallops at the hem-line. 
(Extreme right) To be of almond green 
satin is one point in the favor of any 
sash: to be slipped through lines of 
volden bugles at a low waist-line is an- 
other, and to drop its end like a panel 
drapery to the floor is a final triumph. 
This straight chemise frock of lemon- 
colored chifton Varies the rule of the 
bateau neck-line by using a_ shallow 
round one. Models from Peggy Hoyt. 


EGINNING at the left; first figure: ? — 
Length and circular fulness em- CFs a 
phasize the grace and dignity of a 
cown of tomato red velvet with the low 
rolled girdle that is an incentive to being 
slender. The deep skirt border is of 
‘ving squirrel, the girdle ornament of 
old set with topaz. From Wanamaker. 
vext, great sleeves and a collar of black 
hifton velvet are given an evening wrap 
th a gay lacquer red panel brocaded in 

a Japanese design of green and red and 
old. From Mollie O'Hara. Next. a 
gown of white chiffon velvet presenting 
ihe new circular silhouette, in which 
crcular fulness below the knees is made 
compatable with slimness above them. 
From T. M. and J. M. Fox. Next, 
a circular wrap of black velvet with 
silver and gold embroidery in panel 
g i ely lady with 

the pleasure of contributing to her love- 
ness. From Bergdorf Goodman. Last. 
a lacquer red and gold ciré brocade gown 
with an atmosphere of pageantry about 
it. The neck-line may be said to be 
either round or square, according as 
you look at it. From Ella Harding. 
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Ball Room at the Ritz-Carlton 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


AMD IHAT 


Editorial 


Notes 


and Correspondence 


HE following letter 
from Baron de Meyer, 
now in Paris as a 
permanent member 
of our Paris staff, is 
so interesting that we 
are foregoing our usual per- 
silage to give it full space. 


My dear Mr. Sell, 

You've asked me to write 
and tell you how I found 
Paris, on arriving, after so 
many years of New York; in 
what way I found it changed, 
and what struck me as dif- 
ferent. 

My point of view can only 
be very superficial, of course, 
for it is quite some task to 
expect of one, to whom ail 
things are familiar, to have 
them strike one as different ! 
Scenes which you have been 
brought up in, and lived in, 
part of your life, remain | 
familiar even after long years | 
of absence. 

My first thought was that 
nothing was different, and, 
closely following this, my 
second one was that every- 
thing had changed, but my 
third, which I know will not 
be my last, is that the change 
has come, indirectly of course, 
through the war but in real- | 
ity only through the high 
cost of living. | 

The values have been | 
turned upside down and, like 
everything material, it affects | 
all fundamentals of daily | 

| 


33” 


life. Idealists may spurn ths 
side of the question; never- 
theless, it is the only tangi- 
ble and real one. 

The dollar has triumphed 
wherever you go! When 
you hope for some reason- 
able bargain and struggle 
with a mental calculation, 
always slower than the deal- 
ers, he invariably tells you 
“It is nothing in dollars,’ 
quite regardless that this 
“nothing” is a sum the aver- 
age American tourist would 
never think of spending at 
home. To the European 
mind even the most modest 
American incomes take on 
proportions quite unheard of 


—_ 


dictates, which is the real 
art of dressing. When a 
woman tries to be individual 
and scorns the dictates of 
| fashion, she generally only 
succeeds in being either eccen- 
tric or dowdy. To any one 
with taste there is nothing 
more terrifying than to hear 
a woman say she despises 
fashion! Heaven help those 
unfortunate ones who rely 
on their own designing 

The Russian Ballet began 
its annual season a few nights 
ago, always a brilliant social 
event and wonderful sicht 
I was struck, on the opening 
night, by the individual way 
French women do their hair 
In some cases the effect may 
have been weird, but there 
certainly was much to be 
admired. 

Even bobbed heads, still 
as fashionable as ever, are 
totally different on each per- 
son. The newest coiffures, 
however, even if not the 
most becoming, are the small 
flat heads. The women wear 
their hair tightly pulled back 
from the forehead, sometimes 
parted in the middle, but 
leaving the ears quite free. 
Large flat curls are plastered 
down on the cheeks in some 
ingenious method, and when 
in addition a large Spanish 
comb is worn, the effect is 
very Iberian, la Zuloaga! 

Paris cabarets are just now 
starting their summer season, 
and I am having the time of 
my life going from one to 
the other, sometimes to two 
or three on the same night, 
as ts the fashion here. 

New York has no concep- 
tion of the gaiety that seems 
to reign in all these Paris 
restaurants. This struck me 

| very forcibly, after New 
| York. Maybe _ prohibition 
put a damper on American 
night life, or maybe the 
shaded lights produce a sub- 
dued atmosphere, for who- 
ever can feel gay in_ the 
cathedral-like gloom, how- 
ever soothing to ones eyes, 
which Broadway seems to 
have instituted ? 


on the other side of the 
ocean. 

It is not easy to make them 
understand that the dollar is 
only almighty im very mighty 
hands! 

My first difficulty, pre- 
viously unknown in my Paris experience, was the 
housing question. To find an unfurnished apart- 
ment seems out of the question. You must leave 
all hope at the door of the real estate agent. betore 
crossing his threshold. The answer, invariably the 
same, “In time—in months—maybe in years,” be- 
comes monotonous! It varies with “Some one may 
die, or have financial losses: we shall put you on 
the waiting-list.” There may be some obliging 
agent who suggests that possibly, if some induce- 
ment, always at a very high dollar basis, was forth- 
coming, one might in time !—and even so! Apart- 
ments furnished are comparatively easier to obtain, 
if one does not balk at prices! Consequently I 
settled down for six months in a beautiful, peace- 
ful, old-time mansion on the other side of the 
river (not to be confused with “over the river” 
of the Broadway vernacular). Here is charm, 
beauty and distinction—versus bad plumbing, poor 
steam heat, and fewer comforts as we know them 
in America. In life, however, one must always 
make one’s choice and, after years of New York 
comfort minus atmosphere, artistic discomforis 
seem a desirable change. 

Though, to all appearances, living in this part 
of Paris seems like living in a provincial town, one 
can in five minutes by automobile, driven at a 
pace which would make New Yorkers shudder, 


The search for a home in Paris, of which Baron de Meyer speaks so feelingly, 
was finally well rewarded, to judge from this sketch which Drian has made 
of the Baron’s apartment, with the Baron posing obligingly in the doorway. 


and with constant blowing of warning horns, 
arrive at the Ritz—the Mecca of all good 
Americans. 

Here the scenery is shifted to one of louder and 
more obvious elegance. A combination of Sherry’s 
and the Plaza would best describe it, only the same 
American women seen here, after a week's stay In 
Paris, have smartened up considerably; even their 
clothes, bought in New York, are differently worn 
in Paris. Americi.n women, especially the younger 
ones, assimilate quickly. The Ritz as an environ- 
ment is unique in the world. With its terrace and 
garden, no restaurant can compare to it. Sunday 
night is gala night, even if it has little or nothing 
to do with French Parisian life! Few French 
families can afford to entertain each other in these, 
by no means exclusive, but always extremely ex- 
pensive restaurants. However, they can accept the 
numerous invitations tendered them by Argentine 
and American visitors, and believe me—few re- 
tuse! I am glad‘of it, for ong-eatches a glimpse 
here and there of a smartly turned-out French 
woman, such as is rare even in Paris; for really 
well-dressed French women are not as often met 
as foreigners imagine. 

However, when one meets her, she eclipses all 
others, for she combines elegance with individu- 
ality! She wanders rarely from what fashion 


Paris at night deserves its 
appellation of “Gay City” or 
“La Ville Lumiére”! Every- 
thing glitters and scintillates. 
There is more of everything 
—more fine clothes, more 
furs, more jewels, more noise 
—I might even say more jazz, if that were possi- 
ble, only it is not. 

Maurice has just closed his very successful cab- 
aret, which was the meeting place of the gayest 
and most elegant croull during the last month or 
two, for none of these places captures the patron- 
age of the gayest and smartest set longer than a 
month or six weeks. The Acacias, which has just 
had its opening, is now the favorite meeting place 
until the end of the season. Every one that asp:res 
to be any one is sure to be found there, n-ght 
after night. It is a combination of cabaret and 
gardens, where one can dance either under trecs 
or in the ballroom, and watch Clifton Webb and 
the Dolly Sisters do their latest steps. 

A cabaret called “The So Different” ts supposed 
to have the best band, less noisy than others; the 
“Bauf sur le toit” is of a more artistic kind, w here 
the voung and ultra modern, the famous 
foregather; and last but not least, the famous 
“Zelli” up at Montmartre is much frequented. 
However, now that the heat has come to stay, 
people flock to the Bois. The Café de Madrid and 
the Armenonville will, as usual, be crowded. _ 

I am telling you of all this in the hope of i- 
ducing you to take the next boat and hurry overt. 

Ever yours cordially, 
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THE GOLDEN RULE OF HEALTH—EAT SOUP DAILY 


Dainty, tiny peas—the sweetest \ 
on the vines! Taste their | 
delicious flavor in 


Campbell’s Pea Soup! 


You know how delightful it is to 
taste pea soup which has been 
made just right. It is so light and 
wholesome and refreshing, with 
a flavor all its own, and it’s so 
splendidly nourishing. Just taste 
~ Campbell’s if you want to know 
how good pea soup can be. It is 
made from our own exclusive 
recipe which calls for the choicest 
little peas that grow. [hese are 
blended in the famous Campbell's 
kitchens with pure country milk, 
table butter of finest quality and 
delicate seasoning. A rich invitation 
to your appetite. A wonderfully 
beneficial soup forthe children, too! 


Cream of Pea! che ball- with all my 


And sent it sailing out of sight! 
Hear the crowds just roar with glee— 


The best you ever tasted and made easily and __!t's home and Campbell's now for me! 
quickly with Campbell's! Serve it when you 
entertain and when you wish to give the family a 
special treat. Stir slowly into Campbell's Pea 
Soup an equal quantity of milk or cream, adding 
only a little at a time and each time mixing until 
smooth. (Use a spoon or egg-beater.) Heat 
almost to boiling point but do not boil. Serve 


immediately. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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WHY EXPERIMENT? 
Buy Gage Hats 


TYLE and assurance of style are attrib 

utes that add so materially to the value 

of Gage Hats as to emphasize the appropriate- 

ness of our slogan: Why experiment? Buy 
Gage Hats. 


Write for these fall booklets: 1. GAGE 
CHAPEAV<x, illustrating popular priced mod- 
els appropriate for the fall season. 2. LITTLE 
MISS GAGE IN FAIRYLAND, an interesting 
story telling how girls from four to fourteen 
may win a hat of their own selection and 
showing hats suited to their needs. 3. GAGE 
SAILORS, a book illustrating the latest styles 
in this popular line. 


18 South 
Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Fifth Ave. and 
37th St. 
New York 


Producers of Correct 
MILLINERY 
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SEARCHING PARIS THROUGH 


Lady Duff G 


(Concluded 


silver gilt, and old Wateritord glass carates, 


and bowls galore, all filled with scent and 
powder and bath salts, and towe's all with 
real lace and a luxurious day-bed tor ma-- 
save and rest. 

We happened to come across the owne: 
as we leit, a lovely bit of Nufi—all golden 
hair, amd cream and and small and 
exquisite—and we discovered she was a 
popular movie star. 

Another apartment on the list, which I 
Was most anxious to see, belonged to one 
whom the world of America and Europe 
considers a very tine modern actress ©! 
great subtlety and imagination. Since see 
ing her bathroom I know she is neither sul- 


roses, 


tle nor imaginative: fancy, just a miserable 
tin afiair in a dark closet, worked by a 
chaufie-bain of gas; and, hanging on the 


door, a drabby looking Turkish toweling 
bath-robe. 

ut tie bathroom of bathrooms, the one 
that is really the raison d'ctre of this letter, 
made me realize the great truth that your 
bathroom is far more potent as a “give 
away of your true character than any oi 
your so-called “friends.” This apartment 
was the most expensive one on the list (ten 
thousand francs a month) and so we im- 
agined it might be something very special! 
and thrilling, and kept our visit there for 
the last. 


T certainly was thrilling, and so extraor- 

dinary that I must try and tell you all 
aLout it—at least, all we saw of it. The 
entrance to the apartment house was quite 
an ordinary one, but just as soon as the 
double doors were opened to admit us by 
a dirty looking, ugly concierge (who. added 
“greatly to the efiect by contrast), we were 
in another world. As the doors closed 
behind us, they sank so into the scheme o! 
decoration that we lost all sense of there 
having been an entrance at all, and Mrs 
New England” got almost hysterical, fear- 
ing a trap—not so me. It was all so strange 
and exotic and beautiful. We were in a 
long vestibule of black and white marble, 
with gold and small pieces of looking-glass 
let in, in a pattern on the walls, and black 
pillars and looking-glasses so arranged that 
the hall looked vast and endless. It was 
lit by concealed dim blue lights from some- 
where above. In the center was a large 
sunken pool and a fountain. The pool was 
lined with blue mosaic and looked of great 
depth: lotus lilies made of nacre floated in 
the water, and the fountain seemed scented. 

Out of this hall, through the black pil- 
lars, you went down four low wide steps 
into a large square room. The side oppo- 
site was entirely made up of windows, all 
veiled in golden gauze and purple and gold 
brocade curtains embroidered with scarlet. 
looking on to the garden. 

On the other three sides were four steps, 
running the whole length of the walls, and 
at the top, arches leading to the different 
rooms. On these steps were cushions of 
every shape and size, cushions of purple 
and scarlet and orange and crimson and 
vellow, and here and there jade-green— 
and lots and lots of gold and silver—but 
all harmonizing, owing to the softening 
light effect of the gold gauze on the win- 
dows. 

On the floor of marble and gold and 
black were priceless Persian and Chinese 
rugs: the only furniture was of strangely 
carved sandalwood. There were stools and 
divans and small tables and a huge Chinese 
screen, and a more than life-size Buddha of 
bronze seemed smiling down on us, and es- 
pecially on the “out of the picture” con- 
ciergce, who informed us that this dream 
was the “Grand Salon.” 
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lhe dining-room 


Was a rather bringing. 


to-earth note, too It was a completely 
equipped afiair in very modern Chippen- 
cale! 


Qn the other side up the four long joy 
steps, through the archway hung with roval 


blue and gold brocade curtains, the ;9» 
cree told us was the bedroon and bath 
room, 


Now, my interest truly began 


We entered. It was all dim. Such 4 


weird and yet beautiiul idea: up three 
more steps on a dais or platform were two 
low mattresses, about nine feet square 
quite six people could easily have slept 
there. This dais was supported on the re. 
posing figures of carved ebony and gotd 
\fricans, full size. On the bed was 2 
huge cover of white fox skins, and again 
cushions and cushions, of every shade o’ 
purple and blue. <A great red and gold lac 
cabinet, and several little low tables. and 
more cushions on the floor were the onl 
lurniture in the room. 

What looked like lapis-lazuli pillars 
iramed the windows, looking on to the 
garden (the garden was disappointing), and 
blue and gold curtains and the same gold 
sauze were on the windows. At the end 
heyond the bed, were more blue pillars and 
a flight of steps of turquoise blue mo- 
saic. (The surprising effects got in this 
apartment by the different heights of the 
numerous flights of steps, up and down 
are greatly to be recommended in decora- 
tive schemes.) This was so very beautiful 
I almost feared to put my foot upon it, # 
lragile it looked, but urged on by the c 
we ventured up, and behold—‘The 
bathroom It is the loveliest, most 
whimsical thing you have ever seen. M 
sense ior getting the personality of the 
owner was pretty sharp by then, and I said 
to the concierge: “Why, this bathroom can 


he'ong to only one person—Mlle. X, ... 
and, do you know, I was right. All the 


little lady’s extraordinary personality, an 
“reat musical and acting talent, and beauty 
of form, and her love of displaying it ™ 
public, spoke right out from that bath 

When you had climbed up the stairs you 
were in a room completely lined with mosax 
in different shades of turquoise blue And 
again, two more steps up. and along the 
whole length of the wall, as if for spectators, 
was a low divan of golden stuff, and again 
cushions every where of scarlet and per 
venche blue. On the ceiling and all around 
the bath, reflecting the bather, were lookins- 
glasses set in the mosaic 

The actual bath was again 
steps and was sunken below the floor and 
was square—and large enough tor a! lea-t 
six people to bathe at the same time The 
water ran in from golden swans heads 
and great flacons and urns of Persian blue 
glass held the secret perfumes. et cetera 
Towels? Not any were visible; I support 
they were hidden away as uclies, for I sa® 
none. My little friend was by now m4 
state of collapse and horror and implored 
me to get out as fast as we could. When the 
concierge had pocketed her ample ti. she 
let us out, through a concealed door, and we 
found ourselves again in the first entrance 
hall, but with no visible means of © 
The ugly old concierge had knowledge, how 
ever, and touched an invisible button if 
the carving, and lo and behold, the grea! 
doors swung open and our dream was = 
We were again in the ordinary, ugly par 
ment entrance hall, which we hwurrie) 
through, and out to the waiting moter” 
and so, home— And I say again, “Show 
me your bathroom, and I'll tell you whal 
you are.” 


down four 
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Nose 


grow larger if neglected 


OMPLENIONS otherwise 
Hawless are often ruined by 
conspicuous nose pores. 

The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
body. On the nose especially, 
there are more fat glands than 
elsewhere and there is more ac- 
tivity of the pores. 

These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, clog up and become en- 
larged. lo reduce enlarged nose 
pores use this special treatment: 

W RING a soft cloth from very hot 

water, lather it with Woodbury’s 

Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. 

When the heat has expanded the pores, 

rub in cery gently a fresh lather of 

Woodburv’s. Repeat this hot water 

and lather application several times, 

stopping at once tf your nose feels sensi- 

tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose 

for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Supplement this treatment with 
the steady general use of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Before long 
you will see how the treatment 
reduces the enlarged pores until 
they are inconspicuous. 

This 1s only one of the famous 
skin treatments given in the 
booklet, ““4 Skin You Love to 
Touch,” which is wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. A special Woodbury treat- 


The Andree Jergens Co. 


ment for each different type of 
skin is given in this booklet. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and begin tonight the right 
treatment for your skin. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common skin 
troubles, make it ideal for gen- 
eral use. A 25c cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
For 25 cents we will send you a com- 
plete miniature set of the Woodbury 

skin preparations, containing: 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial 
Pow der 
The treatment booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” 
Send for this set today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1108 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you 
live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1108 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario. English Agents: 
IH. C. Ouelch Co.,4 Ludgate Square, 
London, £E. C. 4. 
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We are showing Caracul Coats made of the 
finest European dyed skins, personally selected, 
the first season in six years such skins have been 
obtainable. 
coats, with thinning lines, and the unusual 
models to select from, make this announcement 
of particular interest. 
purchased during the Summer months can be had 
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Our merited reputation for fur | 


Coat like illustration, if 


from $1200 


RGDORE 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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behind to load the guns, while the pea ants 
drove the great unwieldy golden birds 
toward us, drubbing through the brush ana 
trees with sticks to make them rise. Agree- 
able, but not particularly good sport, as one 
looks back at it, 

In the evenings, charades and music and 
dancing. | remember the legend of a young 
Jewish violinist, betore my time, who used to 
be called up trom the village where he lived 
in filth aml misery, to play for the Antoniny 
guests. Once a year he was washed and 
combed and dre sed in clean linen and 
brought to the castle to play dance mus c 
night atter night and the whole night 
through. Jeweled and perfumed and smil- 
ing young women would drop the little Jew 
a word of thanks sometimes, and ask for 
more. Then he would play on, it was said, 
without ever stopping, as if he were gi¥ing 
ls Very soul away One year they sent 
lor him, down to the village where his peo- 
ple lived like vermin but he had gone 
quite crazy, the word came back, and wan- 
dered around night and day, playing an 
imaginary violin to imaginary pretty ladie- 
Sometimes he would pause and bow low his 
trembling thanks: and sometimes he would 
stretch out his arms and bee while the tears 
ran down his mad voung face. 

1 remember the peasants, rough- 
bearded, sheep-coated, a dim-living kind ot 
seri, | thought then, in my reckless youth 
rooted along with the potatoes and the car- 
rots deeply in the soil. 

Sometimes, in the summer, a bare-footed, 
round-faced peasant girl bride would come 


too 


up trom the village with her betrothed in 
sala dress, a wreath of flowers on her head, 
to ask permission of her lord to wed. She 
and her lover would get down on_ their 
knees before us and touch the ground at 
our teet with their foreheads 

It amu-ed me in those days to drive my 
iour Moscow trotters, two gray and two 
black, and little American runabout through 


the mud-holes of the villages, bowing to the 
right and left with absent eyes And when 
sometimes a peasant would stay my arm 
and kiss the elbow of my sleeve, not daring 
to touch my hand, it seemed always rather 
an anneyving interruption, like the clumsy 
lawning of some great stranger dog, 


O-DAY these same Ruthenian peasant 
these dimly living products of the soil, 
tre masters of Antoniny and all the adjacent 


country. Not one stone stands upon the 
other of that marvelous anachronism of a 
castle. Intlamed by troups of Bolsheviks 
come down from the North, like the Mon- 
vyolians in ancient days, they ravaged 
through the land in bands, plundering, 
burning, destroying and massacring thei 
Polich landlords. Frail old Prince San- 
gusko, over eighty years of age, begged to 


be judged by his own peasants, for he be- 
lieved they would save him. His own pea-- 
ants tore him down betore he had tinished 
speaking, and beat and kicked and stoned 
him to death on the steps of his own castle. 
And poor Pruschinski, with his pitiful, 
craven soul, his dyed mustache and _ his 
little harmless snobbisms—lI ve often driven 
over for tea to his house, and he'd tly about 
and apologize all afternoon for everything 

’ruschinski was cut in pieces, slowly, bit 
by bit, and tortured to death by inches. 

It's a long and horrible list of murdered 
people I once knew and of beautiful home: 
burned and pillaged, of prosperous farm: 
and factories rotting in ruins. 

It was the distilled essence of this whole 
picture that I have tried to sketch for you. 
that warmed to life again with the scent of 
that long-forgotten burning perfume. And 
I could scarcely find words to greet Count 
Joseph when he came forward to meet me 
with the slight limp which somehow adds 
to his natural elecance 

There was a vast stretch of the past to 
bridge with words, but almost immediately 
after we had sat down to lunch I asked, 
“Didn't you feel the revolution coming in 
Russia and the Ukraine?” 

“No,” he answered, “not until it was too 
late.’ 

“But don't you think now that it had to 
come? That the contrast was too great? 
On one side of vour wrought-iron gates a 
fairy place, on the other side people living 
like vermin.” 

“Ves,” he echoed, “the contrast was too 


great. 

“But your peasants seemed to love you 
well, like vou.” 

“Ves. We built schools for them and a 
hospital. My wife occupied herself very 
much. We did what we could for them.” 

‘es. But that wasnt it.” 
“No, that wasn't it.” 
“But vou aren't suffering exactly 


emi'ed and indicated the luxurious dining- 


room. 
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“No. i was comparatively very rich 
Now, | am comparatively a | nan, | 
was exceedingly lucky to hay te of my 
fortune outside of Volynia. but the other. 
have you heard—" And he the 
details of the murders of some of our my 
tual friends, and the tragi lition 6 
those who had managed to © caps 

said, “those ints were 
Ruthenians anyway, and alws nearer the 
Russians with their split religion than tw 
the Poles. But your own people —the peas. 
ants of the original kinedo i Poland 
Have they been iniected by Bolshevism to 


any considerable extent?” 


“But not in the least.’ Count Josenh 
answered. “They have got a good deal oj 
land and the promise of much more. Yoy 
know, a certain per cent. of our lands is te 
be expropriated and divided among the 
peasants. The law has passed. They have 


no desire naturally to make common prop. 
erty of their new possessions 
“Do you know,” | went on, helping my. 


self a second time to kuscha and wonder ne 


in the back of my head why we in the 
States don't utilize our buckwhe it mm the 
same delicious way, “do you know, the 
average American is frightfully ignorant oj 
the actual conditions in Poland? On two 
occasions in the Polish Legatior at 


Wash- 
ington, [ heard people at dinner commiser. 
ate with your Minister, Prince Lu! rski. 
over the fall of Warsaw to the Bolsheviks 
“But don't thes know don't thev know?” 
several people cricd out, Phe Bolsheviks 
were actually in sight of Warsaw for days 
Hordes of them, like hungry wolves. We 
could see them from the tops of our houses 
But they did not pass—why, even our boy 


scouts fought tor us' 


MOTT 


FTER lunch we sat in a group around 


4 the fire. And as I looked around at 
the half-dozen women, old friends all oj 
them, the picture I had made to myself on 


the Warsaw-Lerlin train, of the new epilogue 
to an old familiar play, flashed back into 
my mind. Physically, we had all changed 
from youth to early middle age, and there 
was no denying the first chill of it. Only 
the individual trick of speech and gesture, 
the smile, the expression of the eyes were 
curiously the same 

Countess Adam Tarnowska, resolute and 
handsome in her simple blue dress, clos 
buttoned about the throat, sipping her coflee 
by the mantelpiece, spoke, but only in 
passing, of her lite as an active Red Cross 
nurse at the tront during the war. Countess 
Henri Potocka, still lovely with her limpid 


fawnlike eyes, told us about her work for 
the typhus camps, where prisoners of war 
returning on toot trom Siberia, frozen, 


tarving and in rags, were dying at the very 
threshold of their homes. And one or two 
of the others lifted the curtain on their 
-hare of tragedy during these last terrible 
vears. Now, I remembered these women 
with myself, as very young and very igno- 
rant of realities above or below the pleasant 
surface of things, and the spiritual change 
far more noticeable than the 


in them was 
phy sical. St ill the seeds of thi . later de- 
velopment were not sown entirely by the 


war; any one who knows the Polish woman 
will understand that they had always lain 
dormant in the unfolded depths of her char- 
acter. 


EFORE the war, when Russia, Austria 

and Prussia still held the three torn par- 
titions of Poland in their fangs and between 
their claws, the Polish gentleman of Warsaw 
(Russian Poland), judging from his actual 
mode of existence, was a fairly poor speci- 
men. Oppressed and vitiated, the natural 
outlet for his activity taken from him— 
business, government positions, diplomacy, 


le 
the army practically closed to hi he de- 


voted the whole of his febrile eneraies t 
dissipation: and his wife, staying tor Un 
most part alone in the country once net 


first youth had passed, had a heavy burden 


to bear. She it was who, in great measure, 
watched out tor the well ire ol the estate 
held together the family, kept to the tradi- 
tion of the past, and fed in her heart the 
bright lame of Polish patriotism 
The women of the so-called leisure class 
in America who change houses and husbands 
at the whim of the moment. and rn tneir 
children over to the care of hire! have 
but a dim conception of unselfi-h duty 
the family, and to an ancient, ch ri~hed 
faith, We cannot understand | s solid 
frame of life. of what it is to e m an 
nalpably 
atmosphere where the past mingle= pa'pav’> 
with the present. We who send ter the lady 
decorators to “do” us a pure “Pe room, 
in which we plan to pause—-not ! live— 
for a brief space of time, conceive with 
its, the 


difficulty a house where the por 
(Continued on par 
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See for Yourself How Much Finer 
Chalmers Six Performance Is 


In their search for full money’s- 
worth; buyers are now awarding 
the Chalmers Six a place high 
above the dead level of ordinary 
good value. 


They are giving it a position of 
dominance, as an extraordinary 
and exceptional car. 


The Chalmers Six gives so much 
more than is usually expected—or 
actually found—at its price, that it 
seemed certain to make this dis- 
tinctly commanding place for itself. 


It embodies, to begin with, such 


advanced six-cylinder engineering 
that it reaches entirely new heights 
of fine six-cylinder performance. 


It is worth any buyer’s time to find 
out for himself how smooth and 
how satisfying this performance is. 


In beauty, general equipment, and 
the workmanship that is itself the 
real fundamental of value, the 
Chalmers Six fully justifies all the 
favor the public is giving to it. 
Ask the Chalmers dealer to let 
you satisfy yourself by testing and 
riding in the car. 


All Models Equipped with Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car 


Chalmers Motor Company, of Canada Limited, Windsor, 


Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 


Ontario 
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introduces, among his creations 
for Fall, the revival of the regal 
mode of fur-lined wraps. 


The Tailleur Creations of 
MANGONE are available 
at shops that serve the 
fashion leaders of more 
than two handred prom- 


For information write 
MANGONE, NEW YORK 


AND 
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tables, the chairs, the very bibelots on the 
tables have come down through generations, 
each with its own aroma of the vanished 
past. And permit me to add that the charm 
of these old apartments fJies in their de- 
lightiul conglomeration of various styles, 
Louis XV., Louis XVI., Directoire, and 
ikmpire; English chintzes and ‘Turkish 
sabers, Sevres china, mauve and _ silver 
Makaty hangings. 


UT such are the split complexes of the 

leminine mind, | began to regret at 
bout this time my few new clothes and 
turs and jewels purposely left behind in 
l’aris—it had seemed a bit indelicate some- 
how to return to war-ravaged Poland with 
any evidence of luxury. Not that the women 
about me were expensively or even fashion- 
ubly dressed. Some of them had sold their 


jewels. Others—Countess Sobanska first 
of all—had given them away to help estab- 
lish the new Polish Government but a 


’olish lacly is in herself so exquisite that 
the ordinary woman has to make a special 
eliert to keep up with her. Her hands and 
her feet are the loveliest in the world. But 
that isn't the whole story. She is always 
well shod, if she has but one pair of slippers 
to her name And her gloves, even when 
laded and darned, are worn somehow with 
irresistible elegance In her little black 
blouse and skirt and hat @ dewx sous, she is 
smarter and: more distinguished than many 
a lady who does all her shopping on the 
rue de la Paix. 

And there is another angle to the Polish 
feminine personality, even more difficult for 
the American woman's mind to grasp. She 
adores the man. She puts him on a pedestal 


a little higher than her own. Fascinating. 
cultivated, exquisite—she knows herself to 


be, but, she is only the female of the species 


after all, she concedes 


Not long ago a most intelligent Polish 
iady said to me after = conversational 
scrimmage we had had, “But the last thing 
I want to hear, after my husband has been 


absent from me, is the whole truth of what 
he has done.” 


“But that is the first thing an American 
woman would try to find out if she possibly 


could,” I answered. 


“Yes, [ know, and I think it’s a great 
mistake,’ she smiled. “I am his wife. I 


am the mother of his children, and with 
him, at the head of his house. We are very 
devoted friends. Our interests and our 
work are in common. That is enough.” 


Between Polish men and women, even in 
marriage, there is a shade of reserve which 


we don't find in this country. He goes his 
way, or at least thinks he does. She 
watches, says very little, and doubtless goes 
her own. Marriage is indissoluble in Cath- 
olic Poland. And when two people know 


from the beginning that they are bound for 
life, the ghastly explanation, the fatal break- 


ing through to the rock-bottom of things, 
seems a primitive form of self-indulgence, 
of no practical value to any one concerned. 


It is Polish nature to avoid frank and hair- 
splitting expositions of the truth, while on 


the contrary, this type of interpretation is 
one of the favorite indoor sports of our 
Anglo-Saxon race. If a Pole has something 
disagreeable to tell you, you will learn it 
not by direct information, but rather by 
repercussion, like the caroming of a billiard- 
ball. Poles have acquired a reputation for 
a kind of shiftiness which they won't deny 
among themselves and it is the direct result 


of one hundred and fifty years of repres- 
sion. As a conquered people they were 


obliged to step light and quick, think fast 
and swallow the truth, to live at all. But 


this | must say from the bottom of my 


heart, and it’s no conventional throwing of 
a bouquet at parting—in my whole exper- 
ience I have never known stauncher, truer, 
or more generous friends. 


\lready one sees a change in the Polish 
character. The young men I personally 


knew, who in the past divided their time 
between an animal existence in the country 
and a periodic dive into the stupid de- 
bauchery of Warsaw, have now almost with- 
out exception taken firm hold of a produc- 
tive. useful life. Some are banking, some 
trading in wood or alcohol—some are in the 
army. or diplomacy, some few in the Gov- 
ernment. They are working to build up a 
better life for their children than they have 


lived themselves 
The aristocracy is less powerful in the 


actual government of to-day than at the 
beginning of Poland's freedom. In 1915, 


when Russia was beaten out of Russian 
Poland by the German armies, Germany 
clumsily coquetted with the invaded coun- 


try, the old story of the spider and the fly. 
Prince Stanislas Lubomirski at that time 
was made one of the three regents of 
Poland with all the ancient princely honors. 
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and established in the old roy i] Palace at 
Frascoti. He came to see me one afternoon 
incredibly unchanged— black-haired. deep. 
eyed, undependable and fascinating Amus. 
ingly he touched on his brief former state, 
and told me a delightful story of an ep. 
counter he had with the commander of the 
German armies of occupation mn W are 
They met in the hall of the Hotel Bristol 
lor a conterence in the writing-room to the 
left of the elevators, and pausing by the 
entrance, indulged in the business of “After 
you, Alphonse.” The German general 
clicked his heels, bowed and extended his 
hand: “But pass first, my prince.” he «aid 
with his insolent look, “I already feel half 
at home here.” “But no: pass, my gen. 
eral,” answered Lubomirski--and I can 
imagine the charm of his smile and gesture 
“{ already feel entirely at home here,” and 
he pushed the German ahead of him into 
the room 

But in 1917, when Germany was obliged 
by her losses on the Western Front to with. 
dri iw her armies of occupation from Rys. 


ian Poland, the aristocracy, as a class, Jost 
the control they had dreamed of re gaining 
aml holding as in ancient times. For War. 


saw, suddenly freed from all restraint. in. 
dulged in a brief attack of communism. 
Mr. Pildsudski, an out-and-out democrat. 
was then called to Warsaw to bring order 
out of chaos, and made chief of the army 
and head of the state—a position he has 
held ever since 

Now Pildsudski is a man who from the 
very first of his career has stood uncompro- 
misingly for a Government dedicated to the 
benefit, not of one special class, but to the 
greater mass of the Polish people. He is 
unpopular with the aristocracy. of course, 
although he has given most of the impor- 
tant show-places to the great names: Prince 
Sapieha, until recently minister to Great 
Britain, Count Maurice Zamoyski to 
France, Prince Lubormirski to America. 
Count Orlowski to Spain, Count Sherynskij 
to the Vatican, et cetera. But Pildsudski is 
fundamentally a democrat and as such, a 
thorn in the flesh of the privileged classes 
Perhaps the most striking example of his 
democratic trend is the legislation passed 
within the last year or so, designed to bal- 
ance more nearly the vast dis-equilibrium 
between the great hereditary estates and the 
peasants’ tiny holdings. 

It is to be no Christmas tree affair, how- 
ever, this transposing of land, as is gener- 
ally supposed. The peasants are to pay a 
nominal sum for their new acquisitions and 
the landlord to receive a certain compensa- 
tion. But at the present time the large land 
owners feel the same enthusiasm for part- 
ing with their property, land they have held 
by “divine right” for generations, which 
distinguished our own Southern gentieman 
when it came to freeing his slaves 


E had a discussion on this subject one 
afternoon at tea which, like most sin- 
cere discussions, ended with a certain feel- 
ing of constraint all around. “Give your 
peasant land, more land,” I said. “Land 
of his own for which he will fight and die, 
and you make for a stronger Poland.” 
“But the peasants are already rich,” 
Stanislas Gorski caught me up They 
have more land to-day than they work; and 
now that this law has passed for the ex- 
propriation of our land, see the result. All 
kinds of exemptions are creeping in, and 
with them bribery and corruption of every 
variety. The Government hasn't got the 
funds to put through the measure. Mean- 
time, we landlords are paralyzed. Why 
should we improve, or even work, land 
which to-morrow may be taken trom us? 
“Well, of course,” I said, and put a little 
rum in my tea to give me courage, “I un- 
derstand it is annoying of me to be so gen- 
erous with your property, but take the 
United States for example, the heart of our 
country, the strength of our country, is the 
farmer and the small property owner. Keep 
your peasant prosperous, give him a voice 
in your Government,” .. . but a veritable 
chorus interrupted me, “give him a voice 
in the Government! But he already holds a 
majority of seats in the Diet, and sixty-five 
per cent. of these peasants are illiterate 
“What of it?” I said. “He'll learn, and 
in attending to his own interests he ts at- 
tending to the larger interests o! Poland 
He is conservative, suspicious and shrewd 
and selfish. and I for one think these are 
excellent qualities for the citizens of a coun- 
try situated as you are. And excuse me for 
living, but I think the majority your 
kind are too well educated and have (00 
many ideas and talk too beautiful 
“There is some truth in what you say, 
smiled Gorski, “but you exaggerate, and 
Poland is not America You can't create 4 
(Concluded on page 
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Whereser vou are. on 
highway or boulecard. 
look for th: tenature of 
the All-H cather Tread 
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BEST KNOWN TREAD 


The average motorist today, in-almost 
any country, can identify a Goodyear 
Tire at a glance. 


The attractive pattern of the All- 
Weather Tread is as familiar to his 
sight as the lines of the radiator on 
his car. 


But not every man who recognizes this 
tread realizes how scientifically it is 
designed to its work. 


It affords extreme traction, security 
and freedom from trouble, because 
it is built to deliver precisely these 
results. 

If you will examine the All-Weather 
Tread you will see that it is made up 
of large blocks which overlap circum- 
ferentially. 


This overlapping presents a continuous 
ground contact, which lessens vibration 
and strain. 


The symmetrical placing of the blocks 


insures the car’s running smoothly, 
without the slightest zigzag or side- 
thrust. 

Being sharp-edged and keen, these 
blocks have no tendency to slide over 
slippery surfaces; on the contrary they 
cut deep and grip tight. 


In snow and mud, in climbing out of 
car tracks, in starting and stopping, the 
All-Weather Tread digs in and clings, 
giving positive traction on almost every 
surface. 


The diamond-shaped blocks always 
present a right angle to the direction 
of side-slip; against skidding they hold 
firm and true. 


If you have the All-Weather Tread 
under you, you can motor in confi- 
dence, and with pronounced economy 
as well. 

It is one of the important reasons why 


more people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 
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country out of chaos in a day the rebellious patriot 

| leit pretty soon after that, feeling con- Miraculously, these th eparated 
| scious of having made myself unpleasant bers have been reunited, andl it is only 
~~ MAKE THIS YOUR PERSONAL CAR © with my new democratic idea, which, from expected that now when they sit dee. 
| my friends point of view, spells Socialism, vether, like three home-~ ng brothers 

which is on the road to Communism, which have lived the whole of their ives 


regard for 


registered by a 


fondness for this 


car that makes 
it the most used 
motor in her 


garage 
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inevitably leads to Bolshevism, which is 
le 

There are many bitterly opposed political 
factions in Poland. The larger and more 
secure countries of the world, ourselves in- 
c'uded, look with irritated superiority upon 
the internal bickering of the small and 
The Poles never could govern them- 
‘elves, it is said. They have never been 
capable of standing shoulder to shoulder 
together. Jealousy among the great nobles 
was responsible in the past for most of 
Poland's internal disturbances, a_ history 
common to all countries where the power of 
rival princely houses is allowed to run un- 
checked. 


Bt r to-day the problem of internal peace 
is of another ord lhe Poles admit 
them-elves that another fifty vears of par- 
tition between Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, and the three torn members of Poland 
would have finally healed apart. For one 
hundred and fifty years the-e Polish peop'e 
have prayed aml fought and suffered for 
reunion, and prayed and fought and sutlered 
in vain. Germany, with method and bru- 
tality, stamped in upon her conquered third 
the image of her iron heel. The Polish sub- 
jects, rebellious and hating, were neverthe- 
less day by day becoming Prussianized 
Austria pampered the vanity of her Polish 
noble. He was honored at court, in diplo- 
macy, in the church, aml in the army. He 
merged himself with the Austrian ari toc 
racy, the “Chinese of Europe,” and para- 
lwzed himsee!f with ceremony and conven- 
tion. He blinded himse!lf to the re t of the 
world and, with the Austrian, stubbornly 
refused to learn. He lived the most agree- 
able and luxurious of dolce far niente lives, 
while his Galician peasantry starved and 
cursed him at his gate. Russia both viti- 
ated and brutalized her Poland. Poles were 
contemptuously disliked and distrusted in 
eld St Petersburg. Catholic churches 
throughout the land were ravaced and torn 
down to make way for the Greek basilica. 
A Pole could only sell his land to a Russian 
In every profession the Pole was handi- 
capped at the start and left unrewarded at 
the finish, while Siberia, the vast northern 
death in life, waited like an open grave tor 


they should look ut each Other or 


with strangers 
AND consider for a mo ent the j on 
of their common task. They have } 

to create out of chaos a government in 
its bran he- civic, state mn loreign 
administer it with men unpracticed and 
prepared for the work. ‘J have } 
create an army. and nurture, as beg 
were able, both foreign track and the 
home industrics 

Dut the internal prob) of Poland an 
ol secondars Importance lone «4 
stands in the double. overlapping shadoy 
Germany and Russia Phat German 
Russia should turn to each other 
cently announced at Genoa, was a foregor 
conclusion Germany in in Ol 
ing ability, and lile-givine energy. y 


Russia, the great potential Mother 
waits for Germany's 
bring forth her inca'’culable power and 
riches into the world lt ix the tragic 

of Poland to stand in the peth of thes 
past and future giant 


galvanizing touch 


Al IH in the justice of this wor'd m ty 

fair balancing of the michty scales. hy 
heen shocked into a state of chronk (| 

by the events ot these last vears 


to call on mere justice to ficht tor the caus 
of Poland in the troublesome davs to ¢ 


Dravery and sacrifice, cea-e'e s eljort, bl 
and tears will avail her nothing. bat 
purely practical reasons, Poland. will ly 
kept alive as a builer state, and as th 


vital wedge between Russia and Gern un 
It is to the intere-t of France, Belei 
and the little entente (Czecho-S'ovg! 
Roumania Hungary, and Jugo-S!avia) that 
Poland -hould survive, and her fate 
sealed with theirs 

And, perhaps after all, those of us wh 
love Poland may still cherish a grain « 
that thing called faith. We who remember 
the history of this gallant, gilted country 
may vet believe, for reasons other than 
plainly political, in the fixity of her sta 
For. although done +o many times alm 
to death, bied white. and staggering 
chains, Poland is the country that could 
not-——wou'd not die. 


ERTE’S LETTER FROM MONTE CARLO 
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each other. The owner and one of the 
ladies were killed: the other lady, badly 
hurt, is being nursed at the ho-pital tn 
Monaco. 

On the same evening I passed that way 
in my quiet Brasier, not going more than 
sixty kilometers an hour, and I saw the re 
mains of that torpedo, crushed as in a 
mortar, and traces of blood along about a 
hundred meters. I relate this dreadtul ac- 
cident especially to show that in this world 
fate drives our lives toward life or death... 
The merchant's wife wishing to ge to Ni 
and the marquis going to sleep aiter lunch 
were protected by fate which kept them 
alive. The others were fated to die and no 
human power could resist thls fatal push. 

Of a certainty, chance that guides us to- 
ward an end must sometimes have to ficht 
sgzainst other influences guiding us, but fate 
is the strongest of them 

The poor merchant, the season over. had 
<old his car, but at the last moment he had 
asked the new owner permission to use it 
two more days... so that the aim of 
fate might be accomplished. 


THOUGHT of that fatality which pre- 

vails over all our actions, as it did to: 
merly those of our ancestors, as I was com- 
ing back from the performance of “Phedre 
given in the ruins of the Roman Circus in 
Fréjus, by the actors of the Comedie Fran 

It has always interested me to see tragi- 
cal spectacles in antique ruins. remains o| 
past civilization. I thought that in that 
exceptional frame the words of the tragedy 
would touch our hearts more deeply anid 
would make us think more seriously of the 
fate that cuides us. I determined to go to 
Fréjus, situated at about ninety kilometers 
from Monte Carlo. It was the first heat ol 
the summer, two of our tires burst owing 
to the heat, and I could only get to the 


Pas 
Arénes de Fréjus in time for the last scem 
of the tragedy \s of those arenas there 


clo-ure, the chairs had been put in the mid 
dle in the full glare of the sun, deve 
persons who had come at the beginning ie! 
the arena fearing to get a sunstroke. US 
arriving at 5:30, when the un Was its 
ardent. I could thank fate which 2 
stopped me on the way, getting two 0! | 
tires to burst. 1 arrived late, but had! 
longer to fear a sunstroke. Even at ! 
hour the spectators had handkerchiels ! 
their heads and ladies had put new spape! 
round their hats, as sunshades were De 
allowed. When Phédre, played by the ™ 
comparable Mme. Roch, pronounced het 
monologue. cursing the sun, all the spect 
tors heaved a sich of approbation 


O tell the truth, I did not find 

ilrame of ruins appropriate to this trac) 
tableau. Only the sun was the same ® 
the one which burnt Theses head, 
the ruins. where one could see in the! ¥ 
eround the bricks placed there by mode 
bricklayvers. were not suscepti! le of incres~ 
ing the force of the tragedy. Behind Phe 
dre s throne were two palm trees green 


boxes and under her feet a leopard wr 
lined with red cloth. All this was n 
meant to creute a tragic surro 

No, 1 prefer seeing trage played 
the stage of a theater, in an artificial dcr’ 
hut guided by an idea, and creating inte . 
atmosphere for the tragedy ' 

lhe sun was just going down when ® 
reached the “Corniche d'Or n the most 
picturesque road of the Azure Coast ™ 
tween St. Raphael and Cann / 

1 reach home bringing in m: emory Ue 
remembrance: of the examp' 


fate, intoxicating perfumes 

tains at twilicht, and the sor i the | 

<jonate nichtinga’e 
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"A GUIDE TO 
THE EXPRESSION OF 
PERSONALITY IN PERFUME, 


( 
DHA, iisile broc/ has been prepared 


fo assist each woman in recognizing her 
own indierdualit Varted types of 
women are escribed , woven in with the 
mind pictures and thoughts they evoke, 
and the one COTY perfume eopressive 
of 3 the subtle characteristics of ‘that type. 
Among these descriptions @ woman may 
find the reflection of her own thoughts 
and moods, and discover the true per- 
sonality she has bu half, verceived be- 
ore “This brochure will be mailed with 
Coty’s compliments upon reques& 
/ 


Cot ~ 714% th Avenue 
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EvERSHARP efficiency, EVERSHARP 
superiority. 
The minute you see and use 
EVERSHARP, you know there can be 
no other like it. Lach EVERSHARP 
has the exclusive tip in which the 
lead cannot slip; the same sturdiness 
and exquisite precision of parts 
which make Eversnarp of out- 
standing value. There are several 
styles for your pocket, for a lady’s 
purse, and for attaching to a chain 
or ribbon. Beautifully finished in 
gold, silver, and enamel. Priced 
from 65c to $65. Each pencil is 
sold with magazine full of leads, to 
‘last many months. A complete re- 
fill—a Redtop Box of extra leads 


and an eraser—costs but 15c. 


Pocket companion to EVERSHARP Is 
Wahl Pen with the famous 
all-metal barrel that holds 
more ink. Both match in 
efficiency and design. Sold | 
everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lr. 


oronto 


Every hour of every day—on vaca- 
tion as at business—sees use for 
EVERSHARP: every use emphasizing 


THE LITTLE WOODEN 


Williams’ 


M ar V 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
DOLL 


Story 


(Concluded trom page 71) 


Now the littl mice and the spiders 
had heard all that passed, and they telt 
very badly about it, for they loved the little 


doll very much. And when they saw he! 
tumble out of the window it gave them a 
terrible shock. ‘They all ran to peer over, 


but there lay the little doll in the violet 
bed, quite unhurt, with her painted eyes 
staring up at the sky. 

“Something must be done,” saul the 
mice. “This is too dreadtul! 


HEY held a consultation, and that eve- 

ning, while the house was still, they all 
crept out and gathered round the little doll 
to comtort her 

“Never mind about the children,” they 


said “Come back and live in the atti 
with us again, tor we think you are beauti- 
ful’ 


“I dont mind about being beautitul, 
said the little doll, “it only the children 
would like me 

Children are horrid things,” said one 
mouse They are not at all like you 
said. One of them threw a stick at me 
to-day on the staircase You had much 
better stay with us 

But the littl doll was still troubled 

“They said I had no clothes. Perhaps 
I should have had clothes. Do you think 
if I had clothes they would like me better? 

“You dont need clothes,” cried the little 
mice in chorus You are beautitul as 
you are. We dont have clothes! 

but one of the mice, who had been 
silent all this time, spoke up. He had 
traveled, and so knew more of the world 
than his companions 

“She is right,” he said. “Dolls do have 
clothes I have seen them They have 
white stick-out dresses and shiny thing- 
round their necks. And they have yellow 
hair 

“Oh, dear!” said the little doll, and she 
began to cry again, harder than ever. 

“We must get her some clothes,” said 
the other mice. “You ought to have told 
us before. Something will have to be done 
about it.” 

They all whispered together, and the 
spiders whispered, too, for they were just 
as troubled about the little doll as any 
one else, only they didnt talk so much 
And while the mice were still chattering 
they scrambled very fast on their eight 
legs to their cousins, the field spiders. 

Now it happened that the tield spiders 
had a splendid lot of linen just laid out to 
bleach, tor the Queen's daughter was going 
to be married next day, and all the meadow 
was spread with gossamer for her bridal 
clothes The held spiders were tired, for 
they had been spinning day and night to 
get everything ready, but when they heard 
about the little doll, they felt so sorry for 
her that they set to work at once and 
wove her a beautiful frock of the very 
finest gossamer they could make—that 
which is called SSS and never sold in the 
shops—and they brought the frock and 
slipped it over her shoulders, and it fitted 
pertectly. 


HEN she saw that dress the little doll 

leit off crying at once. It resembled 
the most delicate lace, pure white, and it 
had stick-out skirts, just as a doll’s frock 
should. 

“Now she must have yellow hair,” cried 
the littie mice; and they fetched the softest 
corn-silk they could find from the barn- 
vard stack, and made two plaits of golden 
hair, to hang down her back. And they 
| woke up the flowers, who were sleeping, 
to borrow their paints, and they painted 
the little dolls cheeks, and made her eyes 
lorget-me-not blue, for the mouse who 
knew about dolls said that was the right 
color. It was quite exciting, and now 
every one wanted to help. rhe moths 
lent some velvet off their wings to make 
her a cloak, and the foxglove and the lady- 
slipper sent her gloves and shoes. Even 
the big rats came to look on. 

“We know a house,” the rats <aid, 
“where an old man lives all alone. He has 
a box full of round yellow things that 
shine He hides them away so that no 
one else shall find them, but we know where 
they are hidden One ot those yellow 
things would look nice around her neck.” 

And they fetched one, very round and 
yellow and shiny it was; and they bit a 
hole through it with their strong teeth, 


and hung it on a grass-chain round the 
little doll’s neck 
“Now she looks splendid'’ they «aid. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


(nd, indeed, the little doll looked beayti. 
ful—there had never been a doll so wop. 
derfully dressed. There was nothing more 
that could possibly be though: of, and 
they all stood rouml to admire her 

Now there can be no one ure beauti- 
ful than you are,” they said. 

The little doll smiled on them, sitting 
up very straight so as not to crush the fine 
clothes they had made her, and in her eyes 
two tears sparkled, but they were tears oj 
love because all the little friends had been 
so kind to het 

And now what shall we do with her?” 
they asked each other It is not fitting 
that she should live in the attic any longer’ 

Certainly the children dont deserve 


to have her, sul one of the mice 
Listen! sail a swallow who had flow, 

down among them. “In the cottage where 

my sister lives, at the edge of the wood, 


there is a little girl. She is alone all day, 
ior her mother goes out to work. She is 
a kind child, tor she saves crumbs for the 
birds, and when she gathers nuts in autumn 
she always leaves the -quirrels their share 
Let us take the little doll to her, and then 
they will both be happy 

So they took the little doll up, very 
caretully, and carried her down the path 
to the meadow, and across the wood, while 
the tiretlies lew ahead with their torches 
to light the way; and at last they came 


to the cottage. There were no stairs to 
go up, tor the cottage Was Ol one room 
only. Through the open window the moon- 


light shone in on the bare floor: on a bed 
in the corner the little girl lay asleep. 
She had only a tiny cotton shirt on, for 
the night was warm; her small face was 
brown and freckled with the sun and her 
hair lay tossed on the pillow. They set 
the little doll on a chair by the bedside, 
and so caretully had they carried her that 
not one thread of her dress was spoiled. 

Only the yellow thing round her neck, 
being heavy, had slipped off from the 
grass-chain. Right into the long grass it 
rolled, and there a beggar found it next 
morning. He picked it up and bit it, and 
slipped it in his pocket. 

Here is luck tor the whole week!” he 
said as he went on his way. 

‘Good-by, little doll!” said the mice. 
“Here you will be happy, and in winter, 
when the long dark nights return, we shall 
come and visit you. 

And the swallow and the spiders and 
the tiny moths cried: *Good-by, little doll! 
When the dusk falls and the stars shine 
out, think of us, for we shall always love 
you! 

“I shall never forget you,” said the little 
doll, and she stretched out her arms. 


N the morning, when the child awoke, 

she rubbed her eyes and stared, for 
there on the chair by her bedside sat the 
little wooden doll, watching her 

“Why, look what the fairies have 
brought me!” she cried. 

Her mother set the kettle back on the 
hearth, and came to look. When she saw 
the little wooden doll, her eyes grew very 
wise, and she smiled and nodded. 

“Yes, it may have been the fairies,” she 
said, “but I think myself it was the mice, 
for I heard they were very busy last 
night.” 

“Do you know how she came here?” 
asked the child, “Do you think the little 
mice really brought her?” 

“Yes, I think I know how she came,” 
said her mother. And sitting down by 
the bedside, she told her the story of the 
little wooden doll, just as I have told it 
to you. 

“But how is it that her clothes are 
real?"’ asked the child, for the little dolls 
dress was of lace, and there was a brown 
velvet cloak on her shoulders and real 
little shoes on her teet. 

“I have always heard that the spiders 
sew well,” said her mother, “and when 
one does a good action there are those who 
see to it that it isn't wasted (nd now, 
she said, “you will have a companion al- 


.ways when I am away at work, and what 


are you going to call her, for she must 


have a really nice name?” 
The child held the little wooden doll 
tight in her arms and kissed het 
“I shall call her Rose.’ she said, “!or 


that is the most beautiful name in te 
world.’ 

When she heard that, the little wooden 
doll stared straight before her with her 
wide blue eyes, and smiled, and any one 


could see that at last she was reall) happy. 
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HEN the People of the Primeval bor- 


est gathered around the camprtire, 


who strengthened their hearts against the 

fears of the night? The storvy-teller, with his 


pictures of mythical heroes who had con 
cyuc red the foes of woods and cave. 


| In the present-day world, who is of great 
cst Inspiration in the battle of life? The pro 
fessor with his lectures? The preacher with 
his sermons?’ The writer of article and edi 
torial Unquestionably these have their great 
power. But the greatest power and inspira 
tion of all comes from the writer of good tic- 
tion, as it has in all ages. 
Why?  Beeause good fiction is the truth 
‘bout life, the Interpretation of lite. 
| It punctures tawdry pretence. It reveals 
the nobility in humble lives. It proves that | 
rich and poor, ancient man and mod- } : 
ern, scientist and priest, sea-captaimn 
ind captain of industry, housewife 
and clubwoman, are bound together 
by common humanity. 
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‘“SoT A WRINKLE AT THE END OF THE TRIP” 
ONE OF THE SATISFYING DELIGHTS of traveling with a 


iy, Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk is the feeling of preparedness. 
iv? One is assured that gowns and suits arranged in orderly 


ments. Chief of these is the patented cushion top, the only 
| Invention that absolutely prevents clothes from wrinkling. 
It cannot be had in any other trunk. That leadership is 
also expressed in the quality of material and workmanship 
so justly priced as to make Hartmann the outstanding 
dollar-for-dollar value. 


| ~=array are conveniently at hand, fresh, unwrinkled, ready 
' f for sports, dinner, dance, or more formal occasions. 

; Hartmann leadership is shown conspicuously in its many 
| patented comfort conveniences and construction better- 


Before purchasing any trunk at any price investigate the 
exclusive merits of Castle-Grande—the only trunk with an 
all-steel frame. Also see what Hartmann Gibraltarized 
round edges and corners mean in durability. European 
travelers, motorists and week-end travelers will find an 
unequalled service at their command in Hartmann Berth- 
High Steamer Wardrobe, and in its unique smaller edition 
the Hartmann Wardrobe Suitcase. Hartmann Patented 
Cushion Top Wardrobes ranee tn price from $30 to $200. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY - Racine, isconsin 


BE SURE IHE HARTMANN RED >< 15 ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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bring me. It's--just —-that just 
that-—while I was in France—-1 went over 

all the hurdles--and then a few more, | 
csuess——and Ive got to-—tell you about it 

because | love you--and | wouldnt dare 
love you, even——il | didnt——tell you the 
truth, You see. But, oh my God, I neve: 
thought it would——hurt so!” and the parti- 
colored Lody of that harlequin is shaken 
with a painiul pas:ion that seems ridicu- 
lously out of keeping with his motley. But 


all that the young Chinese lady teels is that 


ior a single and brittle instant she and 
somebody else had a star in their hands 
that covered them with light clean silver, 


aml that now the magician who made the 


star out of nothing and gave it to her ts 
showing her just why there never was any 

Moreover, she has only known she was 


and that 
discover 


in love for the last tive minutes 
is hardly long enough for her to 


that love itself is too living to be very 
much like any nice girls dreams of it 
amd the shock of what Ted has said has 
brought every one of her mother’s reticent 
acid hints on the general uncleanliness ol 
man too prickling-close to her mind. Am 
she cant understand he never will un- 
derstand, she thinks with dull pain. 

“Oh, how «could you, led? How could 
you? she says, as he waits as a man walk- 


ing the plank might wait for the final gentle 
push that will send him overboard. 


“Oh, IL know it was fine of vou to tell 
me—-but its just spoiled everything for- 
ever. Oh, Ted, how could yous” and then 
she is hali-running, hali-walking up the 


path toward the porch and all she knows 
is that she must vet somewhere where she 
can be by herseif. The harlequin does not 
follow her. 


OUIS, in the middle of a painfully vivid 

4dream in which he has just received, ia 
the lounge of a Yale Club crowded with 
whirpering, po.nting spectators, the news 
that Miss Nancy Ellicott of St. Louis has 
coped with the [’rince of Wales, wakes, 
to hear some one stumbling around the 
room in the dark. 

“That you, Ted?” 

“Ves. Go to bed.” 

“Cant—I'm there. What's time?” 


bout tive, | guess led doesn t seem 
to want to be very communicative. 


“Um \ pause while Louis remembers 
what it was he wanted to ask Ted about 
and Ted undresses silently, 

Well—congratulations 

leds voiwe is very even, very con- 
trolled. 

“Sorry, Caw. Not even with all your 


cood advice 


“Honestly? 


“Uh-huh. 
Vell, look here—better luck next time, 
anyway. Its all-—”" 


“Its all over, Caw. I'm getting out of 


here to-morrow before most of them are 
up. Special breakfast aml everything 
called back to town by ‘urgent legal al- 
lairs, He iaughs, rather too barkingly 
ior Louis to like it, 

“Oh, wow!” 

“Correct.” 

“Well, she's—” 

“Shes an angel, Caw. But I had to 
tell her—-about France, That broke it. 


vou wonder 
Qh, you poor, damn, honorab'e, simple- 
minded, blessed, blasted fool! Before you'd 


realiv begun? 
Ted hesitates. “Y-yes.” 
“Oh, wow! 


“Well, if all you can do is to lie back 


in led there and call on your Redeemer 
when Sorry, Caw. But Im not feeling 
too peasant to-night.” 

Well. L ought to know 

“Forgot. You ought. Well—you do.” 


“But | don't see anything yet that 
“She does,” 


bout 

Oh, Caw, what's the use? We can both 
of us play Job's comforter to the other be- 
cause were pretty cool friends. but you 
can how my telling her would—-oh, 
well, there isn't much percentage in hashing 
t over. Ive done what Ive done. Li ld 
known I'd have to pay for it this way, I 
wouldn't have——but there, were all made 
like that. There's one thing | simply cant 
do—and that is get away with a thing like 
that on false pretenses-—I’d rather shoot 


the works on one roll and crap than use 


As soon as Baron de Meyer got to Paris, he went straight to La 
took some exquisite photographs of some of Mme. Lanvin's mi 


summer frocks. 


PFIEOPLE'S 


They are al fresco photographs, taken im a 
earden, flecked with sun and shadows and gay with old-fashioned 
You will be enchanted by them; they are on pages 32 and 33 of ! 
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pu 
the sort of dice that bel I went jp 
the thing with nV €Ves Opn now Ive on 
io pay for it -well, what of jj 
wouldn't make all the difierence to 4 ly 
girls, perhap t lot of the bess 
does to klinor and th, Only te 
want li | cant have hie ] don't : 
‘nything——but if Tve made what all th 
Y. M.-C. A. Christians that ever at 
nickel bars of chocolate fo quarter ¥ 
call a swine out of myseli—well. Ty o, 
to be lrst-C.ass swine put 
glad rags, Josie, I'm going to Reet 
and hell! 

All this has been light enough tows 
the end but the lightness is not far pp, 
a very real desperation, all the same 

Meaning by which?” Louis querie 
easily. 

“Meaning by which that some of my ad 
dress tor the next two-three Weeh- ii} 
care of Mrs. Rose Severance, lourth # 


the Nineveh, Riverside Drive, New Vo 
you know the place, 1 showed it to you oy 


irom a bus top when we were talking the 
mysterious lady ovet \nd that I doe 
think Mr. Theodore Billett: will graduyay 


cum laude trom Columbia Law School. | 
jact, | think it very possible that 
will join Mr. Louis Crowe, the ce 
brated unpublished novelist, on a pilgrim. 


age to Paris for to cure their broken hearts 


and go to the devil like ventlemen. § §) 
Louts 

“Well, that's all right for 
Louis combatively, always img 
ined wed tind each other in Hades | 
net trying to be inhospitable with my « 
pet red-hot gridiron, but all the sam 

Now. Crowe, tor Pete suke. it 


o clock in the morning and I'm catching the 
7:12 

And ‘Louis is too sleeps lo arcue 
point. Beside, he knows quits 
uny arguments he can ue will only d 
led, in his present state of mind, a go 


deal farther and faster along the road h 
has so dramatically picked out for hi 
-eli. So, between trying to think of so 
means of putting either seme or the tea 
of God into Elinor Piper, whatever Ti 
may say about it, and wondering how 


atter take a suggestion to come ove 
to Scarsdale for a while instead of starting 
an immoral existence with that beaut 

hut possessive friend of Annes, he dro 


ff to sleep. 


OUIS had depended on Ted's noisy habit 
in dressing and packing to -wake hin 
and give them a chance to talk belo. 
led lefit—but when he woke it was to! 
a respectiul servantly voice saying “Tea 
o'clock, sir!’ and his first look around the 
room showed him that Ted's bed was emp! 
and Teds things were There was a 
-cribbled note propped up against the m 
ror, though. 


vone 


“Dear Caw: 
“So long—and 
advice and sympathy. 


thanks for both good 
Ihe latter helped 


if the former didn't. Drop me a merase 
at 252A as soon as you decide on tb 
French proposition, I'm serious about lt 

led 
By the time he had read this throug, 


Louis began to feel rather genuine) 


alarmed. 


He could not believe that the whoe a 
fair between Ted and kin 
gone so utterly wrong a+ the note impiHe 

he had had a whimsical superstition tha’ 
it must succeed because he was play? 
property man to it after his own appes 
ance as Romeo had failed t he kine 
Ted and the two years ftiaht agains! the 
struggling nervous restle-sne imal cise 


tent with everything that didnt have eri 


-peed or danwer in it thit ‘ rite 
<0 many in his position, had | to 
His mouth tichtened—-no in 
even Nancy, cou'd realize e | 
that meant-—the battle to recover st@aeh™ 
and temperance and sanity in 4 rp 

ment that was, in spite o| ed @ 

nals, most brilliantly 
ingly responsive to I] strong st 

ni re 
temperament, moreover that 
armistk between t he he (| 
toward the stimuli ot tevetl Tec 

made it with neither brava nor bit : 
and without any particula of om 
very much—and now this as 
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THE ESTEY 


Wuue the Estey has been and is being incorporated 
with distinguished success in homes already built, it 
offers great possibilities for new houses that are 
now being planned. Architects are designing music 
rooms with organ screen and console in harmony 
that make a dignified and appropriate setting for the 
Estey Organ. But a room devoted to music 1s not 


RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 
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© 1922, Estey Organ Co. 


necessary. The living-room or hall can be used with 
equally good effect, both musically and architectur- 
ally. All our experience is at the service of any 
architect planning such a feature. The Estey Organ 
isso flexible that the pipes can be placed anywhere, 
at any distance from the console. 

Estey OrcAN Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 


How to Identify a 
TREO GIRDLE 
the all-elastic Corset 


The Treo Girdle has two tm- 
dispensable, patented features 
nol possessed by any other 
girdle—and without which 
no girdle can give satisfac- 
tion. kirst:—The “Feature 
Strip” of clastic at the top 
which holds the diaphragm 
i and supports the small of 
the back. Second: — The 
“Anchor Band” of elastic 
at the waist which prevents 
the girdle slipping up or 


down. 


Issential toa 
smart 


Ill: pretty costumes you will wear this Summer 
demand a Treo Girdle. You will find that the 

Treo gives your figure the youthful, supple lines and 
the free, graceful poise that make the present styles 
so charmingly becoming. ‘This is why style creators 
and fashionable modistes all recommend the Treo— 
they know it shows their creations to best advantage. 

Remember. the Treo Girdle is made ENTIRELY 
of surgical elastic web. It gives freely to every 
movement of the body, yet firmly holds the figure 
and prevents it from spreading. It makes the Treo 
equally desirable for street, dancing, evening or sport 
wear. 
examine the Treo. There 
is a stvle for every type of figure. Select one for 
your type of figure and try it on. You'll be sur- 
prised at how it improves your figure—how it suits 
you to the new dress styles. 

Prices $3.50 to $15. If your dealer doesn’t sell 
the T'reo—write us for illustrated booklet. 


But go to your dealer 


Manufactured by 
TREO COMPANY, Inc., 160 Fifth Ave., New York 


Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 


The New S tyles Demand a 


TREO GIRDLE 


‘The all- elastic corset 
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(Continued from page 92) 


smash it and him together as if she were 
doing nothing more important than playing 
with jackstone- 

He remembered caié hangers-on in Paris 
—college men—who had crumbled with in- 
tention or without it under the strain of 
the war and the snatches of easy living 
to excess, and now had about them in 
everything they said or wore a faint air of 
mildew; men who stayed in Paris on small 
useless jobs while their linen and their 
language verged more and more toward 
the soiled second-hand—and who were al- 
ways meaning to go home but never went. 
li Ted went to Paris—with his present 
mind. ‘hy, Ted was his best friend, 
Louis realized with a little queer shock in 
his mind—it was something they had never 
just happened to say that way. And there- 
lore. Far be it from Louis to be 
rude to the daughter of his hostess, but 
some things were going to be explained to 
Miss Elinor Piper if they had to be ex- 
plained by a public spanking in the middle 
of the Jacobean front hall 

but then there was breakfast, at which 
few girls appeared, and Elinor was not one 
of the few. And then [Teter insisted on 
going for a swim before lunch—and then 
iunch came, with Elinor at the other end ol 
the table and Juliet Bellamy talking like 
au mechanical piano into Louis's ear, so that 
he had to crane his neck to see Elinor at 
all. What he saw, however, reassured him 
a litth—for he had always thought Elinor 
one of the calmest young persons in the 
world, and calm young persons do not gen- 
erally keep adding spoonfuls of salt ab- 
stractedly to their clam broth till the mix- 
ture tastes like the bottom of the sea 

But even at that it was not till just 
before tea-time that Louis managed to cut 
her away from the vociferous rest of the 
house-party that seemed bent on surround- 
ing them both with the noise and publicity 
of a private Coney Island. Peter had ex- 
pressed a fond desire to motor over to a 
little tea-room he knew where you could 
dance, and the others had received the sug- 
gestion with frantic applause. Louis was 
just starting down-stairs after changing his 
shoes, cursing house-party manners in gen- 
eral and Juliet Bellamy in particular all 
over his mind, when Elinor’s voice came up 
to him from below. 

“No, really, Petey. No, I know it’s rude 
of me, but honestly I am tired and if I'm 
going to feel like anything but limp tu//e 
this evening. No, Im periectiy all right, I 
just want to rest for a little while and I 
promise Ill be positively incandescent at 
dinner. No, Juliet dear, I wouldn't keep 
you or anybody else away from Peter's 
nefarious projects for the world—” 


HAT was quite enough for Louis—he 

tiptoed back and hid in his own closet— 
wondering mildly how he was going to ex- 
plain his presence there if a search party 
opened the door. He heard a chorus of 
voices calling him from below, first warn- 
ingly, then impatiently —heard Peter bounce 
up the stairs and yell “Louis! Oh, Louis, 
vou slacker!” into his room—and then 
finally the last motor slurred away and he 
was able to creep out of his shell. 

He met Elinor on the stairs—looking en- 
couragingly droopy, he thought. 

“Why. Louis, what was the . matter? 
The pack was howling for you all over 
the house—they've all gone over to dance 
-—look, I'll get you a car—" She went 
down a couple of steps toward the tele- 


phone 

Louis immediately and without much 
difficulty put on his best expression of 
blight. 


“Sorry, El—must have dropped off to 
sleep,’ he said unblushingly.. “Lay down 
on my bed to sort of think some things 
over——and that’s what happens, of course. 
but don't bother—” 

“It's no trouble. I could take you over 
myself, but I am so sort of fagged out— 
thats why I didn't go with them,” she 
added—a little uncertainly Louis noticed. 

And—oh, it's just being silly and tired 
I suppose, but all of them together—” 

“I know.” said Louis and hoped his 
voice had sounded appropriately bitter, “No 
reflections on you or Peter, El, you both 
understand and you've both been too nice 


for words—but some of the others some- 
times—"’ 

Oh, I'm sorry.” said Elinor contritely, 
and Louis felt somewhat as if he were 


swindling her out of sympathy she probably 
needed for herself by deliberately calling 
attention to his own cut finger. But it 


had to be done—there wasn't any sense in 
both of them. he and Ted. walking crippled 
when one of them might be able to doctor 
the other up by just giving away a little 
pride. 


He went on. 


“so thought—Id 
here with a book or 
tea irom yout 
here—"’ 

“Why, I can do that much-ior yoy 
anyway. Lets have it now Par 

“But look here, if you were 
any thing Knowing that afte that sh 
could hardly say so, even if she were , 

“Oh, no. And besides, with both of ys 
here and both of us blue it would be 
rather silly if we went and were melanchoh 
at each other from opposite sides 9 the 
house. She tried to be enthusiastic And 
theres strawberry jam and muffins some. 
where—the kind that Peter makes himsel 
such a pig about—’"’ 

“Well, Llinor, you 
friend—"’ 


just stay around 
something —ger some 
mother, later. if she were 


Louis, 


to do 


certainly are 4 


LITTLE later, in a quiet corner of the 

porch with the tea-steani floatin 
antly from the silver nose of its pot and 
a decorous scarlet-and-yellow still-life of 
muiiins aml jam between them, Louis felt 
that so far things had slid along as well as 
could be expected. Elinor’s breeding in the 
first place and her genuine liking for him 
in the second had come to his help as he 
knew they would she Was too concerned 
now with trying to comfort him in small 
unobtrusive ways to be on her guard her. 
self about her own troubles. All he had to 
do, he knew, was to sit there and look 
ostentatiously broken-hearted to have the 
conversation move in just the directions he 
wished and that, though it made him fee! 
shameless, was not exactly difficult—all he 
required was a single thought of the last 
three weeks to make his acting sour periec- 


pleas. 


tion itself “Greater love hath no man 
than this,’ he thought with a grotesque 
humor—he wondered if any of the cele- 
brated story-book patterns of friendship 


irom Damon to Jonathan would have found 
things quite so easy if they had had te 
take not their lives but their most secret 
and painful inwards and put them down on 
a tea-table like a new species of currant 
bun under the eyes of a friendly acquaint. 
ance. 

“Il can't tell you how awfully decent it 
was of you and Peter,” he began finally 
after regarding a buttered muffin for sev- 


eral minutes as if it were part of the 
funeral decorations for dead young love, 
“asking me out here, just now. Oh, I'll 


write you a charming bread-and-butter let- 
ter, of course—but I wanted to tell you 
really—" He stopped and let the sentence 
hang with malice aforethought. Elinor’s 
move. Trust Elinor. And the trust was 
justified for she answered as he wanted her 
to, and at once. 

“Why, Louis, as if it was anything— 
when we've all of us more or less grown up 
together, haven't we?—and you and Peter 
—"’ She stopped—oh, what was the use of 
being tactful! “I suppose it sounds—put 
on—and—sentimental and all that—saying 
it,’ she laughed nervously, “but we—all of 
us—Peter and myself—we're so really 
sorry—if you'll believe us—only it 
hard to know if you wanted to 
say so—how awfully sorry we were. And 
then asking you out here with this howling 
mob doesn't seem much like it, does it’ 
But Peter was going to be here—-and Ted 
—and I knew what friends you'd been in 
college—I thought maybe—but I just 
didn't want you to think it wasn't because 
we cared—"”’ 


“I know—and—and—thanks— and I do 
appreciate, Elinor.” Louis noticed with 
some slight terror that his own voiee 


seemed to be gettinf® a little out of contro! 
But what she had just said took away bis 
last doubt as to whether she was really the 
kind of person Ted ought to marry—and in 
spite of feeling as if he were trapping her 
into a surgical operation she knew nothing 
about, he kept on. 

“It gets pretty bad, sometimes,” he said 
simply, and waited. Last night—if things 
come out right later—will have been Just 
what Elinor needed most, he decided prt 
vately. She had always struck him 4 
being a little too aloof to be quite human 

but she was changing under his eyes © 
a very human variety of worried young 
girl. 

“Well, isn't there 
really do?” she said diffidently, 
ing, “Oh, I mean it—if you 
it's only—probing—asking that? 
changed again. 

“Not a thing, I'm afraid, Elinor, though 
I really do thank you.” Louis hated his 
voice—it sounded so brave. “It’s just fm 
ished, that’s all. Can't kick very well. 
Oh, no.” as she started to speak. doesn 
hurt to talk about, really. Helps, more. 
And Peter and Ted help, to specially 
Ted.” (Continued on page 90) 
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Women Marvel at the New Beauty that 


(| 


Bestows 


ONCILLA BEAUTIFIER, a clasmic facial Boncilla’s popularity has bred many imitations, 


pack that dermatologists and beauty spe- therciore when you want the genume, ask tor 
cialists have pronounced the greatest aid to Boncilla Beautitier. | 
natural beauty ever produced. The complete “Boncilla Method” consists of 
—That has given complexion charm to many Boncilla Beautifier, Boncilla Cold and Vantsh- 
discriminating women. ing Cream and Boncilla Face Powder. Although : 
Boncilla Beautifier is different. Boncilla Beautifer when used separate!& will . 
Its action gocs deeper. give you results you have heretotore considbred | 
It is easy to use. iunpossible, the best results are secured by using ; 
So restful and refreshing and results are the complete “Boncilla Method.” 
almost instantancous. The Boncilla “Pack O’ Beauty” consists of gen 
This clasmic pack forms a “Beauty Mask” crous sizes of the above four which form the ; 
over the entire face—which remolds and re- complete method. There is enough for three : 
vitalizes the muscles, tissues and skin of the or tour complete facials. Most dealers can i 
face. supply you with this set—the price is 5c. - 
In a few minutes vou experience its gentle . : 
action—you feel its réhavemnaine. Three Boncilla Facial Packs 
When the clasmic pack is removed you see the For Only 50c 
transformation. Your skin has that “Tea 
Rose” color and feels like velvet. If you cannot immediately get this set from 


vour dealer, send the coupon to 
us with 50c. and we will send you 
one by return mail. We urge 
you to obtain this set and start 
on the restful road to beauty 
NOW. 
Boncilla Beautifier, in tubes, 
$1.00 
In jars at $2.25, $1.50 and 
$1.00 
Boncilla Cold Cream.... .75 
Boncilla Vanishing Cream .75 
Boncilla Face Powder... .75 


One Application Will 


Convince You 


This clasmic pack is guaran- 
teed to do these definite things 
for the face or your money 
will be refunded. 


1. Clear the complexion 
and give it color. 

2. Cleanse and close en- 

larged pores. 

Remove blackheads and 


ad 


4. rye These four are also sold in sets 
t he as follows: 
Lines. Milady’s Vanity Set..... $2.00 


Boudoir Set........... 4.50 


cial tis- 
suesand Boncilla Clas- 
6. Make ing Packs sci- 
soft and Does Wenders for | beauty shops 
3) 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES, 443 E. South Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I enclose 50c. Please send me your “Package O’ Beauty.” 
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HEN this Cupid Hat goes to luncheon at the 

Plaza, the terraced dining room becomes a 
mere background for its perfection. With its smart 
glint of ciré, its grace of line and silken fringe, and 
its authoritative style, it shows what a charming 
affair a hat for general wear may be when created 
by a master designer. 


WILLIAM ROSENBLUM & C0. inc. 
3-5 and 7 East 37th Street 


New York 
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He watched her narrowly—changing col- 
or like that must mean a good deal with 
linor.” 

lhen “Why Ted?” she said, almost as if 
-he were talking to herself and then started 
to try and make him see that that didn't 
matter—a spectacle to which Louis re- 
mained gratifiedly blind. He addressed his 
next remarks at the dish of jam so that she 
wouldn't be able to catch his eye. 

“Oh, I'm not slamming Peters sympa- 
thetic soul, El, you know I'm not—but Ted 
and I just happened to go through such a 
lot of the war and after it together—-and 
then Ted saw a good deal more of Nancy, 
you know. Peter's delighttul. And kind 
ut he does assume that because lots ot 
people get engaged and disengaged again all 
over the lot the-e days, as i they were cut- 
ting for bridge partners, there isn’t anything 
particularly serious things like that. 
Well, ours happened to be one of the other 
kind thats the dillerence. And Peter, 
well. Peter isn't exactly the soul ot con- 
stancy when it comes to such matters - 

Peter—oh, Peter—if you knew the mil- 
liens of girls that Peter's kept pictures 

Well. I've heard all about the last hun- 
dred thousand or so, I think. But there's 
perfect safety in thousands. Its when you 
start being so stalwart and sure and manly 
about one—” 

Louis spread out his hands,  Elinors 
color—the way it fluctuated, at least-—-was 
most encouraging. So was the fact that 
she had tried to butter her last muffin with 
the handle of her knite. 

ut I don't <ee fow, if a girl really cared 
about a man, she could let anything she 
-sid and then stopped with a burning flush. 
And now Louis knew that he had to be 
very careful. He looked over his tools and 
decided that infantile bitterness was best. 

Girls are girls,” he said shortly, stab- 
Ling a muftin. “They tell you they do and 
then they tell you they dont—thats 
them.” 

“Louis Crowe, I never heard such a 
nasty, childish, seventeen-year-old idea 
from you in my whole life’ Oh, what 
would calm Mrs. Piper say if she could see 
Elinor, eves cloudy with anger, leaning 
across the tea-wagon and emphasizing her 
points hy waves of a jammy knile as ~he 
defends constancy and romance? “They 
do not! When a girl cares tor a man 
and she knows he cares for her—she doesn t 
care about anvthine else, she 

That's what Nancy said,” remarked 
Louis placidly out of his muttin, “And 
then— 

Well, you know I'm sorry tor you——you 
know I'm just as sorry for you as I can 
he.’ went on Elinor excitedly. But all 
the same, my dear Louis, you have no right 
in the /east to say that just because one 
sirl has broken her engagement with you, 
all girls are the same. I know dozens ol 
girls—"’ 

So do I.” from Louis, quietly. “Dozens. 
And they're just the same.” 

aren't. And I haven't the slight- 
e-t wish to suggest that it was your fault, 
Louis—but no girl as sweet and friendly 
and darling as Nancy Ellicott, the little I 
knew of her. that is, but other girls can 
tell. and she certainly thought you. were 
the person that made all the stars come out 
in the sky and twinkle, would go and break 
her engagement cntircly of her own accord 

vou must have—” 


XD now Louis looked at her with a good 
4 deal of sorrowful pity—she had de- 
livered herself so completely into his hands. 

I never -aid it was her fault, Elinor. 
he said gently, keeping the laughter back 
by a superb effort of will. It was mine, 
I am sure.” and then he added most sor- 
rowfully, “all mine 

“Well!” 

For a moment Louis forgot that he was 
there playing checkers with himself and 
Elinor for Ted. 

You've never been through it, have 


vou?” he said rather fiercely. “You cant 
have—vou couldn't talk like that if you 
had. When you've put everything you ve 


vot in mind or body or soul completely in 
ene person's hands and then, just because 
of a silly misunderstanding we neither 01 
us meant—they drop it—and you drop 
with it and the next thing you know you re 
nothing but a mess of broken bones anc 
nemories and all you can wonder is i even 


the littlest part of you will ever feel whole 
again He realized that he was very 
nearly shouting, and then, suddenly that / 
he kept on this way the game was sn 


and lost. He must think about Ted, nor 
Nancy. Ted, Ted. Mr. Theodore Biller Jr 


“Shed forgiven me such a let,” he ended 
rather lamels 1 thought she d keep on 
But his outburst had only ule Elinor 


feel the sorrier for him-—he felt like a 
burglar as he saw the kindness in her eyes 


1 dont imagine she ever had such an 
awtul lot to torgive, Louis.’ she said gently 


HEN the lie he had been k viding up to 

all the way came at last, magnificently 
hesitant. ’ 
; She had, Elinor. I was in France, you 
know, 

He was afraid when he had said jt—ir 
sounded so much like a title out of a movie 

but he looked steadily at her and saw all 
the color go out of her face and then re. 
turn to it burningly. 

. ‘Well, that wasn't anything to be—for. 
viven about exactly——was it?” she said un- 
steadily. 

He spoke carefully, in broken sentences, 
only the knowledge that this was the only 
way he could think of to help things nerv- 
ing his mind. 

“It wasnt being in France, Elinor. It 
was—the adjuncts. I don't suppose I was 
any worse than most of my outtit—but 
that didn't make it any easier when I had 
to tell her I hadnt been any better. I 
felt,’ his voice rose, his literary trick of 
mind had come to his rescue now and made 
him know just how he would have felt if 
it had really happened, “I felt as if I were 
in hell. Really. But | had to tell her. 
And when shed forgiven me that—and 
said that it was all right—that it didnt 
make any real difference now—l thought 
she was about the finest person in the world 

for telling me such nice lies. And alter 
that—I was so sure that it was all right— 
that because of her knowing and still being 
able to care—it would last-——oh, well— 

He stopped, waiting for Elinor, but 
Elinor for a person so voluble a little while 
ago seemed curiously unwilling to speak. 

“Lord knows why I'm telling you thi— 
except that we started arguing and youre 
nice enough to listen. It's not tea-table 
conversation, or it wouldn't have been ten 
years ago—and if I've shocked you, I'm 
-orry. But after that, as 1 said—lI didnt 
think there was anything that could sepa- 
rate us—really I didn't—and then just one 
little time when we didn't quite understand 
each other and—over. Sorry to spoil your 
illusions. Elinor, but that’s the way people 

“But how could she?” and this time there 
was nothing but pure hurt questioning in 
Elinor’s voice and the words seemed to 
hurt her as if she were talking needles. 
“Why, Louis—she couldn't possibly! she 
really cared—”" 

All Louis wondered was which of them 
would break first. 

“She could,” he said steadily, in spite o! 
the fact that everything in his mind kept 
saving “No. No. No.” “Any girl could— 
easily, Even you, Elinor—ii you'll excuse 
my being rude—’ 

For a moment he thought that his care- 
fully plotted scenario was going to break 
up into melodrama with the reticent, com- 
posed and sympathetic Elinors suddenly 
rising and slapping his face. Then he 
heard her say in a voice of utter anger 

“Louis Crowe. how can you say any 
thing like that. how can you? ‘ou are 
heing the most hateful person that ever 
lived. Why. if I ever really cared for any 
oene—if I ever really cared—” and then she 
began to crs most steadily and whole- 
heartedly into’ her napkin ind Louis, 
spite of all the generous plaudits he yw 
receiving from various parts 0! his mind 
for having carried a delicate business sue 
cessfully to a most dramatic conclusion, 
wondered what in the name ot Hymen his 
cue was now. 

Some remnants of diplomac! 
kept him from doing anything | 
obtrusive, and after he had rece 
cial explanation of nervous hi 
official detachment, the end lea fou 
them being quite cheerful togetn Neither 
alluded directly to what both tho 
most. but in spite of that eac! 
wardly convinced of being complete) 
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WILSNAPS! + 
To add the finaltouch 4 | 
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That important new frock! Youhave ex- 
plored the fashion magazines! You have 
sought your friends’ advice! You have de- 
cided! Now—don’t forget the Wilsnaps' 


Little Wilsnaps with their large duties. 
‘To hold and hold fast. “To keep graceful 
lines graceful. To add the final, trim 
touch of chte. 

Yes, let your snaps be, always, Wilsnaps. 
For their sure, firm grip. For their jewel- 
like smoothness of finish. For their quick 
“snappy” response to your command. 


Snap! They’re snapped to stay— these 
snaps with the perfect Wilsnap spring. 
Click! Your Wilsnaps open—no need 
for finger-nail urging. Rustproof 
W ilsnaps—fashion’s little helpers. 

So remember: Wilsnaps always wii 
snap wherever snap fasteners are used. 


THE WILSON FASTENER CO, 
(leveland 
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48 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 


| den 


HE clear sunshine of summer de- 

mands a powder so delicately tint- 
ed and softly adhesive that it is visible 
only in its effect. 


The hot weather of summer makes it 
essential that your powder should be 
pure and fine, not to clog the pores 
and cause skin coarsening. 


All these qualities are combined in 
the exquisite powders of Elizabeth 
Arden. The three she especially rec- 
ommends for summer are: 

subtly scent 
unusually ac 


and gives a 
In dainty 


Poudre d'illusion—Smooth, pure, 
ed: an exquisite powder in an 
curate flesh tint. Adheres well 
becoming bloom to the complexion. 
box, $5 


Poudre de Soir—A delicately tinted pink pow 
der, remarkably adherent, in a French flowered 
box. Especially effective for evening use. $1.77 


Lille Lotion—A liquid powder which forms an 
excellent protection against sunburn. 4 shades. 
Cream, White, Naturelle and Rachel. $1.59, 


$2.50 


Send for“‘The Quest of the Beautiful,”’ a book- 
Jet describing all the Venetian Preparations. 


Please add postage unless order exceeds $10. 


If you wish to cultivate your indi- 
vidual type of beauty, increase or 
reduce weight, write for Elizabeth 
Arden's Home Course Booklet. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
SALON D'ORO 
673-C FIFTH AVENUE. N. Y. 


London, 25 Old Rond Street 
Paria, 255 St. Honoré 
Boston, 192 Boylaton St Detroit. Book Blida 
Vashington, 1147 Connecticut Are 
Sen Franciaco, 233 Grant Are 
Atlantic City, Ritz-Carlton Hote’ 
Newport Southampton, L. 1 Palm Beach 
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cryptically, understood by the other, and 
when the noise of the first returning motor 


brought a friendly plotter’s “You talk to 
them-——-they mustn't see me this way’ trom 
Elinor and a casual remark from Louts 


that he felt sure he would have to run into 
town for dinner—tamily had forwaided a 
letter from an editor this morning—so Ui 
she wanted anything done—they seemed to 
comprehend each other very thoroughly. 

Louis babbled with the returning jazzers 
for a quarter of an hour or so, tactfully 
circumvented [eter into offering him the 
loan of a car since he had to go into New 
York, and intimated that he would drop 
back and in at the Rackstraws’ dance as 
soon as possible, after many apoiogies for 
daring to leave at all, Then he went slowly 
up-stairs, humming loud'y as he did so. 
Elinor met him outside his door. 

“Oh, Louis—as long as you're going in-— 
I wonder if youd mind—" Her tone was 
elaborately careless but her eyes were danc- 
ing as she gave him a letter, firmly ad- 
dressed but unstamped. 

“No, glad to And then he grinned. 
“You'll be at the Rackstraws’?’ 

“Yes, Louis.”’ 

“Well—we'll be back by ten-thirty, or try 
to. Maybe earlier,” he said at her back 
and she turned and smiled once at him. 
Phen Louis went into his room. 

“Mr. Theodore Billett,”’ said the address 
on the letter, “252A Madison Avenue, 
XN. Y. C.” and down in the lower corner, 
“Kindness of Mr. Louis Crowe.” 

Louis thought he might very well ask 
for the latter phrase on Ted's and Elinor’s 
wedding invitations. He passed a hand 
over his forehead—that had been harder 
than walking a tight rope with your head 
in a sack—but the chasm had been crossed 
and nothing was left now but the fireworks 


on the other side. How easy it was to 
tinker other people's love-affairs for them 

for oneself the difficulties were somehow 
a little harder to manage, he thought. And 
then he began considering how long it 
would take from Southampton to New 
York in the two-seater and just where Ted 


would be most likely to be. 


LONG-DISTANCE telephone conversa- 

tion about six o'clock in the afternoon 
between two voices we know, two voices 
usually so even and composed that the little 
pulse of excitement beating through both as 
they speak now seems perilously unnatural. 
One is Mr. Severance’s thin cool speech and 
the other—most curious, that—seems by 
every obsequious without being servile, 
trained and impassive turn and phrase to 
be that of that treasure among household 


treasures, Elizabeth. 

“My instructions were that I was to 
call you, sir, whenever I was next given 
an evening out.” 

“Ves, Elizabeth. Well?” 

= have been given an evening out to- 
night, sir.’ 

‘Yes. 

“Mrs. Severance has told me that I am 
on no account to return till to-morrow 
morning, sir.” 

“Yes. Go on.” 


“There are the materials of a small but 
quite sufficient meal for two persons in the 
refrigerator, sir. Mrs. Severance is dining 
out, sir—she said.” 

“Yes. Any further information?” 

“Mrs. Severance received a_ telephone 
call this morning, sir, before she went out. 
It was after that that she told me I was 
to have the evening.” 

“You did not happen to—overhear—the 
conversation, did you, Elizabeth?” 


“Oh no, sir. Mrs. Severance spoke very 
low. The only words that I could catch 
were ‘You’ at the beginning and ‘Please 
come’ near the end. The words ‘please 
come were rather—affection: ately —spoken 


if I ngs make so bold, sir. 
“You have done very well, 
“Thank you, sir. 
“There is nothing else?” 
“No, sir. Should you wish me to phone 
you again before to-morrow morning, sir?”’ 
“No, Elizabeth.” 
“Thank you, sir. Good-by, sir,”’ 
‘Good-by, Elizabeth.” 


Elizabeth.” 


HE rest of the party has scattered to 

the gardens or the porch—Louis has 
wandered into the library alone to wait 
for Peter who is bringing around the two- 
seater himself. It is a big dim room with 
books all the way up to the ceiling and a 
comfortable leather lounge upon which 
Louis sinks, picks up a magazine from a 
little table beside it and starts ruffling the 
pages idly. The chirrup of a telephone 
bell that seems to come out of the wall be- 
side him makes him jump. 


Then he remembers—that must be Mr 


Piper's office through the closed door there. 


He remembers, as well, Peter joking with 
his father once about his never getting 
away trom business even in the country 


and pointing at the hali dozen telephones 
on top of the big fat desk with a derisive 


ge ture while detailing to Louis the fond. 
ness that Sargent Piper has jo: secretive 
private wires and the absurd precautions 


he takes to keep them intensely private 
“Why, he went and had all h 
bers here changed once just 
iound out one of them by 
called him up on it for a joke 
eld person!” 
affection, 
The telephone 
gets up and goes 


pecial num- 
because | 
mistake and 
the cryptic 
Peter had said with mocking 


chirrups again and Louis 
toward the door of the 


office with a vague idea of answering it 
since there seem to be no servants about 
Chen he remembers something e!lse—Peter's 


telling him that nothing irritates 
more than having any one else 
of his private wires—and stops with his 
hand on the door that has swung inward 
an inch or so already under his casual pres- 
sure. It doesn't matter anyhow—there— 
somebody has answered it—Mr. Piper prob- 
ably, as there is another door to the office 
and both of them are generally kept locked, 
Mr. Piper like all great business men has 
his petty idiosyncrasies. 

Louis is just starting to turn away when 
a whisper of sound that seems oddly like 
“Mrs. Severance’ comes to his ear by some 
trick of acou'tics through the door. He 
hesitates—and stays where he is, wondering 


his father 
answer one 


all the time why he is doing anything so 
silly and uneue t-like—and also what on 
earth he could say if Mr. Piper suddenly 


But Ted has told him 
a good deal at various times of the more 
mysterious aspects of Mrs. Severance, and 
her name jumping out at him th's way from 
the middle of Mr: Piper's private office 
makes it rather hard to act like a copybook 
gentleman—-especial'y with his last con- 
versation with Ted still plain in his mind. 


lung open the door 


HIE voices are too low for him to hear 

anything distinctly, but again one of the 
speakers says “Mrs. Severance’’—of that he 
is entirely sure. The receiver clicks back 
and Louis regains the lounge in three long 
soft strides, thanking his carelessness that 
he is still wearing rubber-soled sport shoes, 
He is very much absorbed in an article on 


“Fishing for Tuna” when Peter comes in. 
“Well, Louis, everything ready for you. 
Awfully sorry you have to rush in this 


way 

“Yes, nuisance all right, but it's my one 
best editor and that may mean something 
1eal—terribly cheeky thing for me to do, 
Pete—bumming your car like this—” 

“Oh, rats, you know you're welcome— 
snd anyhow I'm lending it to you because 
vou ll have to bring it back, and that means 
you ll come back yourself 

‘Well, look, Pete, picase make all the 

excuses you can for me to your mother. 
And Ili run back here and change and 
then go over to the Rackstraws’, as soon as 
I can—Elinor told you about Ted?” 

“Yes. Sounds sort of simple to me ask- 
ing him back to-night for that beach picnic 
to-morrow, when he absolutely had to leave 
this morning—but I never could keep all 
Elinor’s social arrange ments straight. Cer- 


tainly hope he can get olf. 
“So do I,” says Louis non-cormmittally, 
and then the door of Mr. Piper's ofce 


opens and Mr. Piper comes out looking as 


well brushed and courteous a: usual but 
with a face that seems as if it had been 
touched all over lightly with a va) painiul 
stain. 

“Hello, Father? Anything up from Se 
cret ag 

, boy.”’ and Louis ts surpris ed at the 
effort. with which Mr, Piper smiles. “Win 
throp called up a few minutes ago about 
those Hungarian bonds, but it wasnt any 


’ and again Louis ts very 


thing important- 
thouch he does not 


much surprised indeed, 
show it. 
“Is your mother here, Peter’ 
“Up-stairs dressing, 1 think. 
Mr. Piper hesitates. 
“Well, you might tell her—its nothing 
of consequence, but I must go into town 
for a few hours—!I shall have them give me 
a sandwich now and ca‘ch the 7 | think 
“But look, Father, Louis has to go in, 
too, for dinner—he's taking the two-seater 


ither.”’ 


now. Why don't you let him take you 
too—that would save time 
“Perfectly delighted to, Mr. Piper, 0 


course, and 


Mr. Piper looks full at Louis—a little 
strangely, Louis thinks ae 
“That would Mr. Piper. begins, 
and then seems to change his mind for 0 


(Continued on pag 
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on “No. I think the train 


appare! 
Pt wv etter. I do not wish to get in 


would 
eal ‘hough thank you, Leuis,” he 
i ‘ 
sys with ola iashioned bob ot his head. 


iL | must really a littl tood 


nel he escapes before either 
Louis or I'eter has time to argue the ques- 
tion, Le turns to Peter. 

Look l’ete, if I'm 

“Youre nel Oh. Jd think itd be a lot 
more sen ible ot lather to let you take 
him in, but you mever can tell about 


Father. “ ething must be up, though, in 
spite of what he says he's supposed to be 
on a vacation and I haven't seen him look 
the way he does to-night since some ol the 
tight squeezes in the war, 


T all started by having too much Mrs. 
| Winters at a Lime, Nancy cle« ided later. 
Mrs. Winters went down with comparative 
homeopathic doses, but Mrs. 
Winters day in and day out was too much 
like being forcibly ted with thick raspberry 
syrup. And then there had been walking 
up the Avenue from the Library alone the 
evening beiore—and remembering walks 
with Louis—-and coming across that copy 
of the “Shropshire Lad” in Mrs, Winters’ 
bookcase and thinking just how Louts’ 
voice had sounded when he read it aloud 
to her—a process Of some difficulty, she 
recalled, because he had tried to read with 
an arm around her. And then all the next 
day. as she tried to work, nothing but Louts, 
Louis, running through her mind soft-shoed 
like a light and tireless runner, crumbling 
all proper dignity and good _ resolutions 
away from het little, hard pebble by little, 
hard pebble, till she had finally given up 
altogether, called up Vanamee and Com- 
pany on the telephone and asked, with 
her heart in her mouth, if Mr. Louts 
Crowe were there. 

[he reply that came seemed unreal 
somehow—she had been so sure he would 
be and every nerve in her body had been 
so strung to wonder at what she was go- 
ing to say or do when he finally answered, 
that the news that he had left three weeks 
before brought her down to earth as sud- 
denly as if she had been tripped. All she 
could think of was that it must be be- 
cause of her that Louis had left the com- 
pany—and illogically picture a starving 
Louis painfully wandering the streets of 
New York and gazing at the food dis- 
played in restaurant windows with lost and 
hopeless eves. 

Then she shook herseli—what nonsense 

he must be at Scarsdale. She couldnt 
call him up at Scarsdale, though; he 
mightnt be there when she phoned and 
then his family would answer and what his 
lamily must think of her now, when 
they d been so perfectly lovely when she 
and Louis were first engaged—she shivered 
a little—no, that wouldn't do. And letters 
never really said things—it mustn't be let- 
ters—besides, she thought, humbly, it 
would be so awful to have Louis send 
letters back unopened. Two weeks of pure 
Mrs. Winters had chastened Nancy to an 
unusual degree 

For all that, though, it was not until 
Mrs. Winters had left her alone for the 
evening that she finally made up her mind. 
Then she sighed and went to the telephone 
again. 

Mr. Louis Crowe? He is away on a 
visit just at present, but we expect him 
back to-morrow afternoon.’ Margaret is 
pretending for her own satisfaction over 
the wire that the Crowes have a maid. 
Who is calling, please?” 

Rather shakily, “A f-friend.” 
| Briskly. “IL understand. Well, he will 
ve back to-morrow. Is that all that you 
wihed to inquire? No message?” 

“Good-by, then,” and again Nancy thinks 
that things simply will not be dramatic no 
matter how hard she tries. 

She decides to take a small walk. how- 
ever—~small because she simply must get to 
bed before Mrs. Winters comes back and 
Starts talking at her improvingly. Che 
walk seems to take her directly to the 
nearest subway—and so to the Grand Cen- 
~r where, after she has acquired a time- 
ar of trains to Scarsdale, she seems to 
be 4 good deal happier than she has been 
ior some time. At least. as she is going 
up the cake-colored stairs to the upper 
level again, she cannot help taking the last 
one with an irrepressible skip. 


[ots had quite a little time to think 

things over as the two-seater purred 
along smooth roads toward New York. 
The longer he thought them over, the less 
amiable some few of the things appeared. 
od formed and rejected a dozen more or 
“s incredible hypotheses as to what pos- 
sible connection there could be between 


Mrs. Severance and Sargent Piper—none 
of them seemed to fit entirely, and yet 
there must be something perfectly simple, 
periectly easy to explain—only what on 
earth could it be? 

He went looking through his mind for 
any scraps that might possibly piece to- 
gether—-ot course, he hadn't known Peter 
since college without finding out that in 
spite of their extreme politeness toward 
each other Peter's mother and father really 
didn't get on. Club stories came to him 
that he had tried to get away from—the 
kim! of stories that were told about any 
prominent man, he supposed—a little leer- 
ing paragraph in “Town Gossip’—a dozen 
words dropped with the easy assuredness 
of tone that meant the speakers were al- 
luding to something that every one knew, 
by people who hadn't realized that he was 
Peter's friend. A _ caustically frank dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Severance with Ted in one 
of Ted's bitter moods—a discussion that 
had given Louis a bad half-hour later with 
Anne. 

But things like that didn’t happen 
people whose houses you stayed at—people 
your sister brought home over the week- 
end—the fathers of your own friends. And 
then Louis winced as he remembered the 
alternoon when all the New Haven_evening 
papers had screamed with headlines over 
the Witterly divorce suit—and Bob Wit- 
terly’s leaving college because he couldn't 
stand it—they had been people you knew, 
all right—and every one had always had 
such a good time at the Witterlys’, too. 
France—things like that in France—things 
you ran up against. 


T was all perfectly incredible, of course 

—but he would have to find Ted just as 
soon as possible, no matter where he had 
to go to find him—and as the little reel 
of the speedometer began to hitch toward 
the left and into higher fragments, Louis 
felt very relieved indeed that he had the 
two-seater and that Mr. Piper wasn't com- 
ing into town till the 7:03 

He got into New York to find he hadn't 
made as good time as hed thought—a 
couple of traffic blocks had kept him back 
for valuable minutes—though, of course, 
the minutes couldn't be valuable exactly, 
when it was all bosh about his having to 
vet in so quickly after all, He went first 
to 252A Madison Avenue, hoping most 
heartily that Ted wou!d be there on the 
fifth floor with his eye-shade over his eyes 
and large law book: crowding his desk, 
but the door was locked and knockings 
brought no response except a peevish voice 
from the other side of the narrow hall re- 
questing any gentleman that was a gentle- 
man to shut up for Caw’s sake. The Yale 
Club next—there was just a chance that 
Ted might be there— 

Louis went through the Yale Club a 
good deal more thoroughly than most pages, 
from the lobby to the up-stairs dining- 
room. No Ted—though half-a-dozen ac- 
quaintances who insisted on saying hello 
and taking up time. Back to Park Avenue 
and a slight dispute with a policeman as 
regarded the place where Loui; had parked 
his car. Louis looked at his watch just 
before he poked the seli-starter—Mr. Pi- 
pers train must be half-way to New York 
by now. He set his lips and turned down 
44th Street toward the Avenue. 

Fourth floor, Ted had said. The. ele- 
vator went much too quickly for Louis— 
he was standing in front of a most non- 
committal door-bell before he had arranged 
the racing tumult of thought in his mind 
to be in any measure sure of just what 
the devil he was going to say. 

Moreover, he was oppressed by a familiar 
and stomachless sensation—the sensation 
he always had when he tried to high-dive. 
There wasn’t any guide in any Manual of 
Etiquette he had ever heard of on What 
to Say When Interrupting a Tete-a-Teéte be- 
tween Your Best Friend and a Dangerous 
and Beautiful Woman. He wondered idly 
if Ted would ever speak to him again— 
Mrs. Severance certainly wouldn't—and he 
rather imagined that even if Ted and 
Elinor did get married he would hardly be 
the welcome guest he had always expected 
to be there. 

Well, that was what you got for trying 
to pull a Jonathan when the Saul in. ques- 
tion was behaving a good deal more like 
David in the affair with Uriah the Hit- 
tites spouse—and it wasn’t safe and 
Biblical and all done with a couple of 
thousand years ago but abashingly real 
and now and happening directly under 
your own astonished eyes. He licked his 
lips a little nervously—they seemed to be 
rather dry. No use standing outside the 
door like a wooden statue of Unwelcome 

(Continued on page 100) 


O longer does _ the 

smart woman permit 
herself to look wilted in 
summer. In Primrose House 
preparations she has found the 
secret of appearing cool and 
youthful—even on the warmest 
days. Here are a few of the 
things she does: 

A cool bath in the morn- 
ing with the fresh foam 
of Primrose Pine Soap anid 
the fragrance of Sea Mint 
Bath Salts makes a perfect 
start for the day. Don't 
forget to follow the bath 
with a generous sprinkling 
of downy, delicately scented 
talcun—Daffadowndilly, of 
course. 

Primrose Pine Soap, 75c a cake; 

Box of six, $4.50. 

Sea Mint Bath Salts, 1 Ib. jar, 

$3.00: 2 ths., $4.50. 

Daffadowndilly Talcum, Box,$1.50. 

sefore starting out for the 
day’s sports, protect yourself 
against freckles and sunburn 
with Petal Bloom. Four 
shades—Cream, White, Nat- 
ural, Light Brunette and 
Dark Brunette, $1.50. 

And when you return from 
outdoors, or at any other 
time that your skin requires 
cleansing, use Rose Leaf 
Cleansing Cream. Then bathe 
the face with Skin Fresh- 
ener, whose cool delight is 
particularly welcome in the 
summer time. 

Rese Leaf Cleansing Cream, $1.00, 

$2.00. $3.50 


Skin Freshener, $1.25, $3.00. 


The following stores have been selected as Exclusive 
Agents for Primrose House Preparations 


B. Attwan & Co New Yor« 
Joun WaANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Tue Hatre Bros. Co. 
(CLEVELAND, Ono 
Tue Lawrto.t Co. Cinctnwatr. Onto 
F. & R. Lazarus Co. Cotumavs, Onto 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Cuicaco, Itt 
R. H. Stearns Co 
Boston, Mass 
Horne Co 
Pirtspurcu, Pa. 
Harris-Emwery Co. 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
BuLtiock’s 
Los Ancetes, CAL. 
Roraraucn-Brown 
OxKtanoma City, OKLA 
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Skin Freshener is just the 
thing, too, to make the wee 
afternoon nap a double treat. 
Soak small pads of cotton in 
it and lay them over the 
cyes while you are resting. 
You will feel that you have 
made a glorious discovery. 

If you are already tanned, 
do not make the mistake of 
using a white or flesh pow- 
der. Suntan Powder blends 
perfectly with the browned 
complexion. It may also be 
used on normal skins to give 
the rich, warm coloring of 
sunburn without its pain or 
danger. $2.00. 

Rouge for summer use 
should be selected with par- 
ticular care. Pomegranate 
Cream Rouge is good for use 
in dry mountain air, while 
the seashore demands the 
use of Rose Petal Liquid 
Rouge which will remain 
fresh and glowing in spite of 
salt water bathing. Pome- 
granate Cream Rouge, blonde 
or brunette, $2.50. Rose 
Petal Liquid Rouge, $1.25. 


If you have special beauty 
problems, write to Mrs. Morris 
for expert advice. Send for the 
booklet ““The New Beauty” and 
the Questionnaire. 
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DeMir irac 


nicest, 


inal sanitary liquid. 


You need not risk a penny in trying De Miracle. 
Use it just once and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover return it to us with 
the De Miracle Guarantee and we will refund your 
money. For your protection insist that any other 
depilatory is guaranteed in the same manner. 


60c, $1.00, $2.00. 


Three sizes: 


At all toilet ‘counters, or dire& from us in plain wrapper on receipt of price 


DeMiracke 


Dept. L-14, Park Avenue and 129th Street, New York 
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Before Your Dip 


OU should remove un- 
sightly hair from arms, 
underarms and limbs. 
quickest and most 
simple way to remove it is 
with De Miracle, the orig- 
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YOUNG PEO 
Stephen 


(Continued 


Propriety, anyhow—the thing had to be 
done, that was all—and he pushed the 
hell-button with all the decision he could 
force into his hands. 

The fact that it was not answered at 
once helped him a good deal by giving him 
a certam = strength of annoyance He 
pushed again. 


I' was Mrs. Severance who answered it 
finaliy—-and the moment he saw her tace 
he knew with an immense invisible shock 
ot relief how right he had been, tor it 
Was as composed as an idol’s, but under the 
composure there was emotion, and, the mo- 
ment she saw him, anger, as strong and 
steady and impassive as the color of a 
metal that is only white because it has 
been possessed to extremity already with all 
the burning heat that its substance can 
bear. She was dressed in some stull that 
moved with her and was part of her as 
wholly as if it and her body had been made 
together out of light and gilded) cloud——he 
had somehow never imagined that she 
could be as—-lustrous——as that-—-it gave 
him the sensation that he had only seen 
her before when she was unlighted like an 
empty lantern and that now there was such 
fire of light in her that the very glass that 
contained it seemed to be burning of itsell. 
And then he realized that she had given 
him good-evening with an exquisite po- 
liteness, shaken hands and now was ob- 
viously waiting, with a little, tired look 
of surprise around her month, to tind out 
exactly why he was there at all. 

He gathered his wits—-it wasnt fair, 
somehow, for her to be wearing that air 
of delicate astonishment at an unexpected 
call at dinner-time when he hadnt been 
invited—-it forced him into being so cas- 
ually polite. 

“Sorry to break in on you like this, 
Mrs. Severance,” he said with a ghastly 
feeling that after all he might be entirely 
wrong, and another that it was queer to 
have to be so formal, in the afternoon tea 
sense, with his words when his whole mind 
was boiling with pictures of everything 
from Ted as a modern Tannhauser in a 
New York Venusberg to triangular mur- 
der. “Ll hope I'm not-——disturbing you?” 

“Oh, no. No,” and he suddenly felt a 
most complete if unwilling admiration for 
the utter finish with which she was playing 
her side of the act. 

“Only you see,” and this was Louis do- 
ing his best at the ingenuous boy, “Ted 
Billett, you know—he said he might be 
having dinner with you this evening —and 
lve got a very important letter for him 
awful nuisance—don't see why it couldn't 
have gone in the mail myself——but the 
man was absolutely insistent on my de- 
livering it by hand.” 

“A letter? Oh, ves. And they want an 
answer right away?” Again Louis realized 
grudgingly that whatever Mrs. Severance 
might be she was certainly not obvious. 
For “I'm so glad you came, then,” she 
was saying with what seemed to be per- 
fect sincerity. “Wont you come in?” 

That little pucker that came and went 
in the white brow meant that she was sure 
she could manage him. sure she could 
carry it off, Louis imagined—and he was 
frank enough with himse'f to admit that 
he was not at all sure that she couldn't. 

“Oh, Ted—’ he heard her say, very 
coolly, .but also with considerable distinct- 
ness, as if her voice had to carry, “there's 
a friend of yours here with a lette: for 
you—” 

And then she had brought him inside 
and was apologizing for having the front 
room so badly lighted, but one had to 
economize on light bills. didn't one, even 
for a small apartment, and besides, didn’t 
it give one a litt'e more the real feeling of 
evening? And Louis was considering why, 
when if, as he pressed the be'l, he had felt 
<o much like a modern St. George and 
wholly as if he were doing something 
rather fine and perilous, he should feel 
quite so much like a gauche seventeen- 
year-old now. He thought that he would 
not enjoy playing chess with Mrs. Sever- 
ance. She was one of those people who 
smiled inoffensively at the end of a game 
and then said they thought it wou'd really 
be a little evener if they gave you both 
knights. 

Ted reassured him, though. Ted, 
stumbling out of the dining-room, with a 
mixture of would-be unconcern, compound 
embarrassment and complete though sup- 
pressed enragement at Louis on his face. 
It was hardly either just or moral, Louis 
reflected, that Mrs. Severance should be the 
only one of them to seem completely at 
her ease. 

“Hello, Louis,’ 


in the tone of “And if 
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youd only get to hell out as quickh 

possible.” “Mrs. Severance 4 stumbi 

over that. “You've got a letter for me?” 
“Yes. Its important, til Louis, as 


firmly as he could. He gave it. and 
led sat down near a lamp to read it Louis 
saw by one sudden momentary flash that 
passed over Mrs, Severance's {ace that 
she had seen the address and known i. 
stantly that the handwriting was not that 
of aman. And then Louis began to think 
that he might have been right when he had 
thought of the present expedition as some. 
thing rather perilous—-he found that he 
had moved three steps away from Mr 
Severance without his knowing jt. very 
much as he might have from an unfamiliar 
piece of furniture near which he was 
standing and which had instantaneoysh 
developed all the electric propertie 
coil of live wire 

hen he looked at Ted's face—and what 
he saw there made him want to kick him. 
self for looking-—-because it is never proper 
lor even the friendliest spectator to see a 
mans private soul stripped naked as 4 
grass stalk before his own eyes. It was 
horrible, like watching Ted lose balance 
on the edge of a cliff where he had beep 
walking unconcernedly and start to {all 
without crying out or any romantic ges. 
tures, with only that look of utter surprise 
struck into his face and the way his hands 
clutched as if they would tear some solid 
hold out of the air. Louis kept his eves 
on him in a frosty suspense while he read 
the letter all through three times and thea 
folded it and put it carefully away in his 
breast pocket—and then when he looked at 
Mrs, Severance, Louis cou'd have shouted 
aloud with immense improper joy, for he 
knew by the way Ted's hands moved that 
they were going back in the car togethe: 


ol a 


TE D was on his feet and his voice was a: 
grave as if he were apologizing for hav- 
ing insulted Mrs. Severance in public, but 
under the meaningle-sness of his actual 
words it was wholly firm and controlled 

“I'm awfully sorry—Ive got to go 
right away. You'll think me immensely 
rude, but it’s something that’s practically 
life-and-death.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Severance, and Louis 
could have clapped his hands at her accent. 
Now that the battle had ended blood. 
lessly, he supposed he might be permitted 
to applaud, internally at least. And “Im 
orry—-but this is over,” said every note in 
led s voice and “Lost, have 1? Well, then 

‘ every note in hers 

It occurred to Louis that things were 
badly arranged—all this—-and he was the 
only audience. Life seemed suddenly lavieh 
in giving him benefit performances ©! 
other people's love-affairs—he supposed it 
was all part of the old and deathless jest 

And then, like a prickling of cold, there 
passed over him once more that little sense 
of danger. Mrs. Severance and Ted were 
both standing looking at each other and 
neither was saying anything—and Ted 
looked by his face as if he were walking 
in his sleep. 

“The car's down below, old boy,” said 
Louis helpfully, and then, a little louder 
‘Peter's car, you know,” and whateve 
cobwebs had been holding Ted for the last 
instant broke apart. He went over to Mrs 
Severance. “Good-by!” 

“Good-by,” and he started making 
apologies again while she merely Jooked, and 
Louis was suddenly fretting, like a wear) 
hostess whose callers have stayed hours too 
long, to have him down in the car and the 
car pointed again with its nose towaré 
Southampton. 

And then he heard, through Ted's last 
apologia, the whir of a mounting elevator 

The elevator cou'dn't stop at the four 
floor—it couldn't. But it did, and_ there 
was the noice of the gate slung back and 
“Whats that?’ said Mrs. Severance 
-harply, her politeness broken to bits 10 
the first time. 

They were all standing near the door 
and, with a complete disbelie! in all he was 
hearing and seeing, Louis heard Mrs. 5” 
erance’s voice in his ear, ~The kitchen 
fire-e cape—"’ saw her push Ted toward 
him as if she were shifting a piece of cum 
brous furniture, and obeyed her orders 1 
plicitly because he was t surprised 
think of doing anything e!- 


He hurried himself and the still halt 
somnambulistic Ted throu the dining: 
room curtains, just in time catch a last 
glimpse of Mrs. Severance press! 


with all her weight and - ngth aga! 
a> 4 


s.pause, 4 


her side of the door of the 
mans quick foot-steps cro 
two strides, and after a second 
key clicked into the lock. 
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| ecialist in pearls ought to 
now vation. Some Brahman, way 
lack it Korn of the wind, the 
atmo: « lightning and the light, may 
this | born of gold, protect us 
from \nd he winds up: ‘May the 
amulet protect thee. 

VW | praying, but I'd feel bet- 
ter ii | » working, too. It would be 
ithet be caught, after this 

Dont e afraid of those dubs. I 
know ¢ in in this marsh big enough 
tw float We'll fool them, all right 
The on you have to worry about 

\\ hat 

How |! unt to me tor your part in 


weedimgs hitherto 


the night 
other things were a- cleat 


wish 
THE 


ROUND ne bend after another they 
A were «till following the creeks meand- 
ering: 

Because. really, you know: black night, 
voung lady alone in summer-house, some 
body else's place, man of whom less said 


the bette: its not being done this season 
She snified disdainjully. 
hats bad enough for a start, in any 
wcial court His jesting tone became 
earnest when it comes receiving 
and eloping with pearl necklaces worth the 
roncom of most of the few remaining king- 


why, | must say, youve got even me 
going 
Never mind that.” 


but | do mind. I mind most tremen- 
dously. Wouldn't you mind if youd been 
laving plans to grab off something very 
precious, and saw it lifted by another party 
right under your nose? Or even saw it in 
danger? 

Stop it,” said the girl. 
mixed up already, and 
make it worse. 

Our eager triends behind are trying to 
do the same thing. 

She looked back over = her 
[hey re coming into the creek!” 

Sure thing. Didn't take any Lecoqg to 
deduce this was the best chance, after they 
drew Broad Channel and found it blank. 
Dont worry. They haven't got us yet by 
a long shot. I do wish, though, we had a 
pair Of wings on this thing: one hop for 
half a mile that way, as the marsh-hawk 
lies, would land us on the dune. Old 
Crookety here takes three miles to cover 
halt the distance in a straight line. Only 
good thing about that is they can't keep 


“Im completely 
youre trying to 


shoulder, 


their light on us very well around these 
corners 
Hurry!” she exclaimed. “If I only 


had a paddle to help us along.” 
“That sounds better. If you only knew 


it, that helps more than another paddle 
wou'd He put fresh vigor into his 
strokes, scanning the night behind at the 


end of each, 

The pursuing launch was well into 
Crooked Creek now. He could never in the 
world keep ahead of it all the way to the 
inlet. “He peered at the bank and a line of 
old piles, where a plank walk had once 
stretched to the waterway. It recalled an 
experience hed had on the big S loop, just 
yond, when he first explored here. The 
tide was about right. It might be the 
“olution. Certainly those fellows would be 
on to them presently, 


[\ REASING his efforts, he rounded the 
_fmext Lend and gave an exclamation of 
dismay Chere was that billy-be-damned 
‘quarehead eel-spearer ahead, just where 
© Was particularly not wanted. Standing 
back of his little gasoline flare. he was 
drifting along with the current, awaiting 
the sight of some squirming victim on the 
ottom mud 

“w hat s that?” asked Miss Winthrop. 

Ssh. Eeling. Plague take him! This 
's Zetting to be like dodging taxis at night 
in Times “Square. Never mind. We'll 
make it 

The S was a hundred yards ahead. The 
creek there swung far to the south, looped 
about returned to a spot ten feet from it- 
self, and then bent off gradually again. On 
the top of the tide a shallow-draught launch 
ame Cut across that ten feet. At low 
ater the hummocks were bare. It'd be 
touch and go. but at least chance had ar- 


Our Chicago citizen of journalistic 


Dorn” 


Lanier s Story 


from page 57) 


ranged conditions to order, 

Ihe noisy launch, kicking up a mighty 
commotion in the narrow way, was at then 
heels. Timing the triple combination as 
caretully as he could, Gresham sprinted tor 
the cut-off, zigzagging to avoid the search- 
light when “it rounded the point He 
reached it as the launch straightened out 
into that stretch, while the eel-spearer s 
skiff had passed, placidly borne down the 
channel. 

The canoe whisked between the 
bunches, scraped on a mud lump, slid into 


“ry i>> 
ms 


deep water beyond, swerved behind the 
creening rushes. 
A shout from the rear told that the 


pursuers had caught a glimpse of them. 
It must have been momentary, but it evi- 
dently excited them, for the launch dashed 
across at the gap through which they had 
disappeared. 

Phere was a thud, a 
loud angry voices 

“Hung up!” whispered Gresham in glee 
“Zowie! That was a squeak. Too clove 
We'll mosey out of this. 


crack, splashing, 


LITTLE further along he turned sharp 
4 to the leit and shot into a narroy 
drain leading on into the marsh. 

“This is the prize trick of them all, 
said he, when they were out of ear-shot. 
‘This intoxicated water-alley starts sou - 
west, leads east, boxes the compass, pulls 
its own tail for sport, and finally switches 
off ever so far to west ard. There's a 
muskrat route from it that will carry us 
clean away from these over-populated 
houlevards.”’ 

“Can we really do it?” 

“We can do anything, whatever our in- 
dividual limitations. 

“I was oppressed by my limitations when 
that launch was right on top of us. I was 
in court, trying to forget all my early train- 
ing, and testifying that you had no interest 
in pearl necklaces, had never mentioned 
such an article, and probably wouldn't know 
a real one if you saw it.” 

“The slur—undeserved, for I happen to 
have studied pearls a bit—is welcome for 
the spirit in which it comes.” 

They traversed the whimsical course of 
the little ribbon of water, gradually work- 
ing deeper and deeper into the marsh. 
Often they could touch the bank at either 
side. The scud which had obscured the 
stars drifted off, Bright constellations 
speckled the vaulting heaven overhead. It 
seemed infinitely peaceful out here, inf- 
nitely remote from the excitements of the 
last few hours. The spell of the salt marsh 
settled down upon them, and they glided 
along with never a sound or word. 

At length Gresham drove the craft into 
the soft bank and stepped out. Making 
the girl stand on the paddle, he lifted the 
canoe and bore it across, a hundred steps, 
to another drain, leading south. Then, 
disregarding her protests, he carried her to 
the same spot, and settled her in her 
former place. 


This run soon narrowed and shoaled. 
hey could barely negotiaté the bends. but 
it kept on and on, though the damp grass 
to either side brushed their faces. A long- 
legged blue heron flapped up in front of 
them, and sailed off, scolding like a cough- 
ing old man at being disturbed in his fish- 
ing, 

Finally they reached the end, or begin- 
ning, of the drain, amid a circular clump 
of rushes. He helped her out, stuck up 
the paddle, and made the canoe fast. 

They walked across a quaking meadow, 
then over crisp grass, past the end of the 
shore-bird pond, mirroring the stars, and 
up a sandy slope of tall weeds and scrubby 
bushes. 

The bungalow stood before them. 


““S7ESTERDAY,” said Gresham, “you 
were driven here by being wrecked on 
the southern edge of my estate. To-night 
you flee to it from the perils that lie to 
north'ard. Sounds a bit tempestuous for 
a particularly peaceful and retired home.” 
“It looks most attractively peaceful to 
me at this moment,” replied the girl. 

“A clean getaway, anyhow. They'll 
never dream anybody could get across here, 
even if they know this place exists. Don't 
believe we even need to think up a mutual 

(Continued on page 102) 


fame—Ben Hecht, whose “Erik 


— is rapidly climbing the list of the year’s best sellers, has just 
aunched a play based on a story purchased by Harper’s Bazar. 


The 


os from the Coast predict a long run for it, so be sure to read “The 
‘adventure of the Broken Mirror’ when it appears soon in the Bazar. 
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Crepes Continue to Captivate 


) OFT-DRAPING Canton Crepe, gleam- 
ing Satin Cantons, and the crinkly, 
characterful Rhama Crepe that 
makes the frock in the picture—all are 
favored by Fashion for Fall frocks. 

And if you would be assured that their 
texture 1s as dependable as their beauty is 
tempting, see that the name PENIKEEs 
is in the selvage of every yard. You will 
find them at the better stores, always 
moderately priced. 


Send for your copy of our new Fall booklet on 
dressing your best— rich in helpful suggestions 
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Reg. Trade Mark Fifth Avenue, 3 


A Charming 


Summer Frock 


Young girl’s frocks can be youthful 
and yet modishly smart, if they are 
cut well and finished with care in 
the details. McCutcheon 
for children are unmistakably well- 


dresses 


made. 


The illustrated model is only one 


of many charming styles for sum- 
mer. It is of imported Dimity, white 
ground with a colored dot in either 
blue, green, or rose. Collar, Cuffs, 
and Sash are of white Dotted Swiss 
—the Sash picoted, the Collar and 
Cuffs trimmed with real Irish edg- 
ing. In sizes from 8 to 14 years, at 
the modest price of $6.75. 


— 


This model may be purchased 
thru our Service by Mail Department, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No, 17 


4th and 33d Streets, New York 


Miss Faire appeared in *‘Without 
Benefit of Clergy’’ Fightin’ Mad"’ 
—and is booked for appearance 
in Count of Monte Cristo.” 


Remove Hair 


—is here to stay. 
appearance, but because it is 
personal hygiene. 


offensive and unwanted hair. 


Used in the armpit, Neet completely 
banishes the annoying hair growth, chief 
cause of excessive perspiration and its 
offensive odor. No mixing— simply apply 
Neet, then a few moments later rinse off 
hair and all. No further treatment or 
soothing creams required. Neet leaves 
the skin soft and smooth. Unlike the 


E smooth, white underarm—mark of refinement—aid to beauty 
Not only because unsightly hair mars one’s 


Neet is the ally of the dainty woman. With this 
fragrant cream depilatory, she now quickly and safely removes all 


in “I have found Neet to be the 
most satisfactory of all.” 


This New Way 


intolerable from the standpoint of 


razor and other methods, it does not 
stimulate hair growth. Use it. Regular 
size 50c at all drug and department stores 
(60c in Canada). If you wish first to 
prove its wonderful results, send 20c, 
(stamps or coin) for a liberal trial size. 
Hannibal Pharmacal Company, 609 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For hair removal 
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alibi. Come on in, and let's be cheerful.” 

“I ought to go right on. It's all hours 
of the night. And I ve got this thing. Still, 
Il fancy it would be safer to wait till the 
hue and cry dies down.” 

“Take it from a hardened criminal— 
anything else would be foolhardy. bBe- 
sides, there are those reciprocal elucida- 
tions, you know.” 

In a few moments they were in the 
bungalow living-room, lamps lighted, and 
a driftwood blaze in the wide fireplace. 
Gresham pulled forward a wicker arm- 
chair. 

“Now, off with those damp shoes,” he 
ordered. He saw that she wore a sort ol 
half uniform, like that of the womens 
'motor corps, and carried a_ businesslike 
gun holster hanging from her leather belt. 
“Say, was that the thing with which you 
tried to get an idea into my head, back 
there by the bulkhead?” 

“VYes—the butt of it.” 

“Better try the muzzle end next time. 
Though I must say you almost had me 
for the count. A phrenologist would give 
me a pronounced character of some kind.” 
He felt the spot gingerly. “Get those 
feet good and dry, while I rustle some sort 
of a midnight supper after the show.” 

Miss Winthrop seemed subdued as she 
partook of the toasted cheese and water- 
biscuit and peach-plum jam and fragrant 
tea. 


PRESENTLY she looked him in the eye, 


across the little table. 

“This is all very well,” she remarked. 
“And Ill admit that you are jolly good 
company. but there are matters that de- 
mand explanation.” 

“Such as—?” 

“Why, all of it. To begin with: what 
were you skulking about after at the Ed- 
gett house, with everybody away?” 

“Away! Great Scott! It seemed to me 
the trouble was the oppressive number of 
those present.” 

“They were all supposed to be away. 
That was the reason— Anyhow, that’s 
merely side-stepping. What were you do- 
The real truth, remember.’ 

“The honest, cross-my-heart, hope-l-may- 
die truth? All-and-nothing-but? Under 
those restrictions—guess I'll have to pass 
up that one for the moment.” 

“You mean you won't answer?” 

“I'd rather not. Perhaps later on—”" 

“On the ground that it might degrade 
or incriminate you?” 

“Jiminy! You ere a Philadelphia law- 
ver. On the ground—oh, see here: I went 
to—to see an old friend.” 

“Your calls are unconventional, to say 
the least. And you must have owl's eyes. 
You failed to meet your—friend, because 
of what? The servants’ wedding?” 

“I can't well explain why. But | didn't 
find—exactly the person I was sort of ex- 
pecting. 

“I judge not. There's no use going on 
with it,” said she, rising. “If you insist 
on being the giddy goat, 1d better get back 
to my hotel,” 

“Oh, I say 


| 


Sit down, do. I'm serious 
as anything.” He smiled at her. “ ’Co’se 
we mus’ tell de truf: but les’ git togedder 
fus’ an’ fin’ out whut am de truf.’ You 
might still have to be a witness.” 

“Dont!” he protested, as she started to 
pull on her shoes. “I'll be as solemn as 
Halbert. Now, let’s try again. Just for- 
get for a littl while that one matter of 
why I was there.”’ 

“But that’s the crux of the whole busi- 
ness.’ 

“It is, is it? The court so rules? Well, 
suppose then I assure you, in all earnest- 
ness, that my visit hadn't anything on 
earth to do with that necklace, or any 
jewelry or portable property whatsoever. 
I'll even include portable property. Does 


that cover it? 

“I suppose so. 

“No ifs. I say so.” 

“Well, but you tried to take it away 
from me.” 

“Shucks, honey. Do you s’pose if I were 
the kind of chap whod take that thing 
from you, I couldn't get it right now in 
about a minute and a half?” 

She sat up on the defensive, clapping 
one hand to her breast, the other to the 
holster at her side. 

“Ves, I believe you would shoot, or do 
your best to,” said he, admiringly. “But 
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there d be nothing to it. 
You know that.” 


; Senki 


HE considered the matter. her 

sion growing shamefaced 

“You may be a genius at pretending 
said she finally; “but 1 declare, I've got tp 
trust my instincts. 

¢ bet on them every time 

ull, 3 nust coniess that as an ex. 
planation, your statements so far are a 
bit sketchy. You've entered a general de. 
nial as to the pearls, and Ive got to be. 
lieve you. Your being there at all, just 
then, is more than queer.” 

“Suppose you had to 4CCOUNL some 
person youd just met for receiving _pear| 
necklaces by flashlight from Harvey k¢. 
gett in his summer-house: would it be easy 
to make it convincing? ° 

“Yes. Though, to be sure, it might de. 
pend on the hearer.” 

“Just how—er—sympathetic he or she 
happened to be?” 

Wes.” 

“Try it on me,” 

“dE see youre cleverly leading me away 
from the difficult’ part Still, that’s all 
right: lve got nothing to conceal 

“From a sympathetic listener, you mean. 
Good. Ill bet a cooky, though, you would 
have exercised a certain —reticence, we'll 
suy, If some society dame trom the neigh- 
borhood had stray ed into the picture 

“Naturally there might he things one 
had to keep to one’s seli. Or only tell 
~omebodys close to one. 

“That's the idea. Im waiting for them.” 

She smiled, in spite of her-eli 

‘Total stranger as you are—and under 
suspicion, dont forget: dont forget it, a 
highly suspicious character at best—I'm 
going to do it, Mysteries are exciting, 
but they pall at times. My story is really 
simple enough.” 

“Most stories are—from the inside. 

“To begin with, my sister married Fritz 
von Gersten, Does that mean anything 
to you?” 

“Tl say it does. Let me think! Oh, 
yves—Austrian  banker-capitali-t, played 
marbles with the archdukes, no end of a 
-~ocial swell, wasn't he’ 

‘That's close enough for the previous 
epoch. When we ‘came in, he was an 
enemy alien, under surveillance. To tell 
the truth, I'm atraid poor Fritz couldnt 
readjust his ideas. Anyhow, the whole 
vhastly business killed him, just the 
Government was about to take over his 
property. Im proving how much I trust 

your discretion at least, by telling you 
all this, especially what's coming 

He nodded, “Trust away 

“Fritz was frantic when he got the first 
rumors of that from Washington. He be 
gan to turn everything he could into ready 
money, and hid that away in half a dozen 
safe-deposit boxes—even put a lot in a 
secret wall-safe at home I fancy hed 
gone a bit out of his head with it all, or hed 
never have done what came next. It seems 
that Mr. Edgett had gathered some tacts 
about Fritz for one of the secret-ervice 
departments. He'd known him in business, 
slightly. Then, as far as I can make out, 
when Edgett discovered a part of what 
the poor fellow was at, he persuaded or 
allowed von Gersten to sell him the ta 
mous pearl necklace which Fritz had 
picked up on the other side—irom some 
Russian grand duke in difficulties. I believe 
It was supposed to be worth a quarter of 4 
million over there, and I wouldn't dare say 
how much in this country.” 

“Yes, I know. The dealers say our 
American spenders don't put any limit on 
what they'll pay—only they demand a per- 
fection in each pearl and a kind of match 
ing almost unknown in Europe 

only know Leila never dared to wear 
it over here, except once when the ambas- 
sador dined with them, Well, Edgett— 
in the Intelligence Service, mind—paid him 
seventy-five thousand and tovk it 

“Wow! Blackmail, and higieway rob 
bery, and malfeasance in office, and trea 
son, eh?” 

“Pretty close. Anyhow, going it some. 
Fritz died. What he left is still tied up 
in the courts, all that the Alien Property 
Custodian took over. Crazy as it ~ounds, 
the cash he hid away is what Leila’s been 
living on. It was a lot. 

“Not long ago, Edgett got word to US, 

(Continued on page 100 
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We will tell you just which way the fashion winds 


are blowing in the September Forecast of Autumn Fashions is‘ue. 
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-oundabout way, that he wanted 


rd teila was afraid to touch it; but 
sa after learning through our 
lawy' hed been on the wrong side 
of th ket. He beat around the bush 
quite shile. then offered to. sell the 
necklace back tor two hundred thousand 

Gre Lrought his fist dow a. A sweet, 
sweet specumen of oul Upper Class. 

Ves Nice, wasnt it? Oh, he was 
cree py Suid he'd only taken it to help his 
old friew! von Gersten out of a hole, and 
had promised i he ever did let it go, to 
give its former owner the first chance. 
Even talked about ‘sacred obligations. lo 
make a Jeng and nasty tale short, we 
finally compromised on twice what he'd 
paid ‘the thing was worth so much more, 
and | was foiling at his having it There 
wasnt any man 1 wanted to trust: and it 
seemed rather exciting, anyhow; “Oo l agreed 
to his stipulations about the method of 
turning it 

“That was money you handed him, 

should rather think so. A hundred 


and fifty brand new thousand-dollar bills.” 

“But it seems to me-—- Why did you run 
when Harvey sicked that fellow on you? 
You only had to face the scoundrel down 
he was the one who couldn't afford to have 
anything come out 

“True. But he'd put me into an awk- 
ward position My people would have 
dropped dead if they'd read it in the news- 
papers. besides 

“Besides what? 

“The fact is, when I got into the mess, 
1 found that necklace had never paid any 
duty. Fritz was goose enough to smuggle 
it in. with the help of an embassy secre- 


tary, to save about fifty thousand or so 
Those customs people are terrors, you 
know, I didn't want any publicity. for that 


string at all 
“And you just bluffed that mucker when 
you suggested it—at a particular crucial 


moment! 


“You seem to have eavesdropped very 
thoroughly,” said she, blushing. “It wasn't 
a winning hand I held, though. 

‘Well, declared Gresham, “you sure are 
the Girl Wonder Im almost glad I 
didn't sail in and help you out, as I 
wanted. You put it over, all your own. 
Tongue-handled Harvey into the bargain: 
got your pearls: and got away with it all.” 

I'm not sure I would have done the 


last if you hadn't suddenly appeared from 
where you had no business to be.’ 
“The moral of that, young woman, is 


team-work leam-work The only Road 
to Success is down Cooperation Lane 
Arent you even going to show me your 


half-million-do'lar trinket?”’ 
HE drew out a broad flat shagreen case. 
monogrammed and intricately inlaid with 
gold and enamels, and held it open for him 


to see. Her own gaze was fixed on him. 
Umph. Taking no chances? That's 
quite a Cas lets look at that. 


Still watching him, she gathered up the 
priceless thing, and handed the case across. 
He studied the decoration. 


“His ducal nibs didn't spare pains to 
imlicate there was something worth while 
inside,’ he remarked opening and turning 


it as he spoke, so that the top hid the in- 
side from her. “Even repeated his birth- 
mark on the inside.”” His fingers pulled at 
the form—yes: it came out, And there 
was a corner of white paper underneath. 
rhey were there all right, those highly im- 
portant and secret letters of Maisie’s. He 


pressed it quieily back into place Job 
now was to sneak those letters without 
arousing: her alert suspicion 


_ The idea disgusted him as he looked up 
into her straight, clean eyes. Must be 
some better way than that. 

Miss Winthrop gazed dreamily down at 
the rounded treasures held in her crpped 
lands 

“When you think what they've been 
through!” said <he They could tell ro- 
mances, each of those beauties.”’ 

“I expect so. First of all—being hauled 
up into an Eastern sunrise from the bot- 
tom of the sea, tight shut in its dripping, 
weedy oyster, by a naked Singhalese diver, 
who's heen held down fifty feet deep by a 
big stone and grips a sharp dagger of iron- 
wood in case the preliminary shark-charms 
don't work.’ 

“A good start for a 
ture.” 

“Then stacked in piles to be divided— 
“Oo many oysters for Government. so many 
for the boat. All blind chance whether the 
little pile may not be worth ten big piles. 
Then a stench that smothers romance and 
everything else as it fills the hot, moist 
air: the oysters giving up the ghost and 


career of adven- 
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hetraying what they've been 
secret globule of nacre, slowly 
particle by particle. 

You sound as if you'd been there.” 

‘No. Well go some day- with gas 
masks for that opening part. but cant 
you see the gleam on the brown faces as 
eager hngers out some  periect 
rounded treasure from that mass of corrup- 
tion? <And the terret-eyed shabby small 
buyers dodging about to swindle or steal 
from the finder? And the pompous big 
dealers, taking their sure aml easy lion's 
share of profits at wholesale, by careful 
sorting and knowing the market? They've 
been through the slave-market time and 
again, those Circassian beauties you hold 
there. 

“I don't see why they're supposed to 
symbolize the marguerite’s innocence and 
humility aiter going through all that. 

“ Murwari, children of light, the Persians 
called ‘em. No. They look naive, but 
they ve made men rob and lie and cheat 
and kill ever since they first saw the light. 
Those Eastern johnnies decided the oy- 
sters came up to the surface at the full 
moon and opened to receive the dew show- 
ered down by Buddha. Later they dis- 
covered that pearls were heaven's tears: 
even to dream about them brought sorrow. 
They're sure sensitive themselves, though 


scoop 


not to little things like murder on their 
own account.” 

“They get sick, don't they?” 

“Yes, yes. Sick, if they're exposed to 


gases or too much heat; and worn by rub- 


bing against other gems: and injured by 
the mountings; and faded, just from old 
age And they ‘die—that is, the outer 


skin does. Then some patient pear! doctor 
has to rub off that skin, with his fingers. 
They re queer, all right. Men to-day will 
tell you they knew pearls will grow big- 
ver, will breed, when shut up. Also that 
they counteract poison and cure all sorts 
of diseases, and stop bleeding. I guess 
they make a lot more blood flow than 
they ever stop. Anyhow, that exquisite 
charm they have is evanescence itself.” 

“You make me hold them tighter for 
lear they ll die on me this minute,” said 
she, lifting the necklace so that the light 
shone on it. 

“They ve certainly got something more 


appealing than the flashy, cut-and-dried 
vems. You know what Dierre de Rosnel 
saya?” 


He lifted it from some old classic guy: 
‘The possession of a pearl is one of love's 
ureatest delights; the delight of possessing 
it suffices to feed love.’ ’ 

He stared across at the string of 
rewels she was shifting through her fingers. 

Those are wonders, all right. That biggest 
one must be fifty grains. When they get 
toward that size they're worth about four 
times as much as diamonds, weight for—” 
He broke off. 


“I say. Let me see that a minute.” 
Miss Winthrop glanced up quickly 
\iter a moment's hesitation, she passed 


the necklace to him. He bent close. The 
silence grew significant. 
“What's the matter?” she asked, trying 


in vain to control her voice. 


“Matter? Why, nothing—only your 
priceless necklace, about which we've 
grown so poetical—is a fake.” 

“ FAKE!” exclaimed the girl indig- 

nantly. “That? You're crazy.” 
She reached out to take it back. 

“I'm almost sorry I'm not. It’s the 


fact, unfortunately. Every blooming pearl 
in the whole string’—his glance traveled 
along it again—*‘is artificial.”’ 

Miss Winthrop stared at him. “I don't 
helieve a syllable of it,” she declared, 
seizing the necklace again and examining 
it with very bright eyes. “It's simply im- 
possible. Why, Fritz had it insured for a 
fortune, And Mr. Edgett said he'd had 
Calmet appraise it. And I studied it like 
a pawnbroker before I paid him there to- 
night. I must say, when you scare me 
that way, I could almost imagine But 
it can't be.”’ 

“Unluckily, 1 can prove it to you in a 
few seconds,” replied Gresham, moved by 
her flushed cheeks and her alarm. “It’s 
pretty well done: they're birds at that 
sort of thing in Paris. But while I haven't 
any magnifying glass, you can convince 
yourself without it. First of all, it’s too 
light. The solid kinds of humbug would 
be too heavy, but they're easier to detect 
anyhow. Then the luster isn’t just right— 
kind of glassy shine instead of a soft 
cloudy translucence there. And if you'll 
look at the edges of the holes, you'll see 
they're too smooth: real pearis'd be 
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The Magnificent New White Star Liner 


“HOMERI  C* 


has been Specially Chartered by us for 
The 1923 Grand Cruise de Luxe 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing January 20 Returning March 28 
CRUISE LIMITED TO 500 GUESTS 

teamer—Cuisine—Service—the utmost yet offered. Four- 
teen thousand miles, embracing the wonderlands of 
history, the relics of ancient civilizations, and the splendors 
of our own modern times. A complete change; new coun- 
tries; different people. No crowding aboard or ashore. Un- 
usually spacious staterooms, each fitted with beds; first-class 
dining room accommodation sufficient to seat all at one time. 
Sixty-seven glorious days—with a long stay in Egypt and 
Palestine: optional visit to Paris and London on the home- 
ward trip. Stop-over privileges, with return by other famous 
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Madam, do you shave? 
Horrors, No! 
Do you usedepilatories? 


HETHER you use the blade or 

an ordinary depilatory, you 
merely take away surface hair 
Both methods throw the strength 
back into the roots and tend t» 
create heavier growths. 


ZIP on the other hand, 
lifts out the roots with the hairs, 
quickly, painlessly and safely and 
thus destroys the growth without 


gently 


electricity ZI’ is praised as the | 
only effectual remedy for Super- 


fluous Hair—whether heavy or fine. 
Guaranteed! 


Used by women of dis- 
cernment, actresses, and 
Y Beauty Specialists for face, 
arms, underarms, limbs, 

body, perfect hair line back 
of neck and new arched 
brows. 
When in New York, 
call at my Salon for 
STRATION Treatment 
the most skeptical. 


don't neglect to 
FREE DEMON. 
This convinces 


Three types of Superfiluous Hair. 
Which type have you? Write 
for FREE BOOK 
*‘Beauty’s Great- 


est Secret.”’ which 
explains. FREE. 
~ 
Specialist a Berthe 
Dept EP. 
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Pack Absorbine, Jr- 
among your holiday ot 
vacation trappings and 
you, too, will go and mix 
wherever good outdoor 


fun may be had. 

Use it freely. It ts in- 
stantly cooling and sooth- 
ing. It both prevents and 
stops that tormeuted con- 
dition of the skinafter sun 
exposure, and the soreness 
and inflammation that fol 
low. 

And for played-out muscles 
after a strenuous outing, apply 
a few drops to the affected 
parts. It prevents the lame- 
ness and stiffness that might 
otherwise come. 
Know that Absorbine, Jr. 
combines, in one container, 
the properties of liniment, 
antiseptic and germicide. It 
is safe and of a clean, pleasent 


odor. 


At most druggist’s, $1.25, orpostpard 
Liberal bottle, 10c. postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

135 Temple St., Springheld, Mass. 
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rougher, -quarer, chalky.’ 

She tried to follow his points, but was 
clearly bewildered and incredulous 

“Of course, too, there's a tinal test 

From a de-k he brought over pen and 
inkstand. Making a tiny ink-spot on the 
largest of the white spheres, he held it up. 

“Look at it that way, against the light 

h clo er Do you see one 
or two? 

Iwo,” she presently 

‘Nuf said. That settles it. That sec- 
ond, lighter spot, nearest your eye, Is a 
reflection against the inner wall of you 
fraud. Shows its hollow. Never in the 
world see it on a real one 

“That's all new to me. Still, I can se 
now that theres something wrong lve 
studied that necklace lots of time-. Then 
these are 

‘Hollow glass, I fancy Filled with a 
special kind of wax, essence d'orient they 


call it Coated first inside with some 
queer stuff they make from silvery tish- 
scales. fool most people, easy 


enough.” 


| ISMAY and perplexity contended in her 
lace. 

“But how—/ow? I looked at them, 
close lhey were all right.” 

“Dont you see? When he dropped the 
case that time? And put out the light? 
He was all ready, and switched them on 
you then, 

“Good heavens!’ 

“Pretty slick, Tll say. I never quite 
did Harvey justice. Takes Wall Street to 
develop native talents.” 

For the first time Miss Winthrop . eemed 
unable to rise to the occasion, 

“What am 1 going to do?” she falt- 
ered “All that money. What a vain 
little fool I was to get into it 

“Wouldn't have rapped quite so hard 
on my dome of intellect if youd known 
what you were really carrying, eh? Oh, 
dont do that.” he exclaimed in quick con- 
trition. “Don't, I beg of you. We're not 
licked yet.” 

“How can I go back and accuse him ot 
it? The man who'd do that would have 
figured it all out: he knows we couldn't 
risk having it exploited. He saw hed got 
just silly women to deal with.” 

“And right theres where he bust his 
molasses jug,’ declared Gresham. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Il mean he's got me, for one, to deal 
with, assuming I can qualify under the 
term. More than that-—" 


“The final monkey -wrench in his gears,’ 
said he “is, was, is going to 
tossed ther by—a woman, ‘Silly’ was 


your adjec 

“I dont get that at all.” 

“No, I suppose not. Its not just easy 
to give it to you fairly. And Ill be hanged 
if Im going to have you think— Here.” 
He picked up the shazreen ca-e. 

“Now, lady and—no gentleman in sight. 
he went on rapidly, trying to conceal his 
nervousness, “you have witnessed to-night 
one conclusive demonstration with pen and 
ink, which proved to the most prejudiced 
mind that an important something you 
thought real was false. Next ask your 
undivided attention to a dis play of evi- 
dence in black and white proving conclu- 
sively the falsity of a suspicion, or at least 
a supposition, which my prophetic soul 
informs me you are going to develop short- 
ly. It may be looking ahead too much, but 
itd be harder to clinch it afterwards.” 


‘ETCHING a sheet of paper, he began 

to write. 

Miss Winthrop looked at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“You're becoming more and more mys- 
terious. What on earth has this nonsense 
to do with getting back the real neck!ace?’ 

“Pray, madam, do not interrupt the 
demonstrator. A necessary preliminary, 
from my point of view, I assure you. Not 
designed to divert the mind or eve of the 
audience, either. Just read that document, 
please.” He shoved across the sheet on 
which he had rapidly traced a few lines. 
“The meaning is not so important as the 
exact appearance. Kindly note the char- 
acter and each peculiarity of the hand- 


writing. Very caretully, you please.” 


She read 


To Miss Phyllis Winthrop 
l’re-ent (by tuck) 
“My Dear Miss Winthrop: 
Please observe that the chirog- 
raphy of this, written under your 


very eves, is completely diiterent 
from that you are about to behold 
“PFatthtully yours 
“Robert Gresham 4 > 

His Mark 


She frowned 

must be struck by lightning in the 
upper story. more puzzled than 
evel 

Comparison ts not odorous, but one- 
rous, Look at these.’ 

He tiidled with the shagreen ca-e a me- 
ment, pulled out the loose form, and di-- 
played to her astonished gaze two letter- 

As he glanced hurriedly at them, betore 
turning the addressed sides of the envelope- 
-o that she could read them, his jaw 
dropped. Incredulous at first, thunder 
struck .as the truth became certain, he 
stared in utter confusion at the pair ot 
letters he he'd 

The handwriting was his own’ 


TELL?” said Phyllis, crisply. “Let's 
get through with it, if there's any 
sense to it at all.” 

Gresham thrust the envelopes back out 
of sight as if they'd stung him. He was 
jolted clean out of what, notwithstanding 
some qualms, had been a complacent mas- 
tery of the situation. So it was //s letters 
Maisie was so anxious about’ Phat had 


never suggested itself to him for the brief- ° 


est instant, so definite and yawning was 
the gap he felt beiween them. And, for 
the same reavon, it really wouldn't have 
made any difference. if he hadn't staged 
this fool effect which had proved such a 
boomerang but he had hecome so loath 
to do anything underhand with this girl, 
that he had dismissed half a dozen schemes 
for abstracting and returning the letter. 
without letting her know of their existence. 
And if she did see them he had wanted he: 
to know jolly well he had nothing to do 
with them except to return them. This 
was the result. Phew! The way of the 
transgressor was a soft snap compared 
with that of the conscientiou- 

“I'm waiting for the show to continue,” 
she reminded him. 

He mopped the sweat from his brow. 

“The performer finds it necessary to 
beg the indulgence of his generous patron. 
Lack of practixe and—er—that sort of 
thing. The rabbit missed the hat and 
dropped on the floor. But kindly note at 
‘east for future reference.’—he strove to 
recover himseli—that I registered genu- 
ine surprise, and surprise. and then some 
Well omit that part of the entertainment. 
There's your true necklace.’ He tapped 
the closed care with his finger 

“Yes? You actually fancy then—?” 

“Im strongly of the impression that I 
can exchange the complete contents of this 


case, —-he opened it again and arranged 
the imitation pearls carefully within—*for 
what you really purchased. The lid 


snapped to beneath his hand. 

“Tl believe that, and other things, when 
I -ee with my own eyes.” She stood up 

Thats the stuff now. I want action 

myself.”’ He pulled out his watch 
*Twelve-twenty—hour and a quarter about 

late party—probably an extension to her 
room,’ he murmured. “All right. Let's 
make for a telephone.” 


HERE was no more conversation. In 

a determined, businesslike way Gresham 
led her to the boat-house and ran out the 
motor-skiff, letting her take her place un- 
aided. 

“Where are you staying?” he asked, 
whirling the wheel 

“The Seacrest House—down helow.” 

He nodded. The motor fired and 
started. They swung out into the inlet, 
and headed that way. 

“Want a coat?” 

“No, thank you.” 

It didn't need any mind-reader to see 

(Continued on page 105) 


Since horsmanship is returning to its place among the more or less gentle arts, we 
are taking a decided interest in polo. The coming polo matches to be held at the 
Rumson Country Club during the latter part of August and part of September 
have been internationally interesting, because teams from England, South America 
and Hawaii will compete. If you are going to the games, or if you play polo 
yourself, or if you just trot about country roads on a discreetly gaited hack, you 


will be interested in the habits on pages 36 and 37 of this issue 
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orpulence in both men and wo. 
men disappears quickly and sure- 
ly at the touch of Dr. Lawton’s 
GUARANTEED fat) Reducer 
Pretty charm and slender lines ure 
retained or casily regained by gen- 
tle massage, applicd to minutes 
night and morning. (Non-clectric 
No starving. No exercising, No 
baths. No medicine 


GUARANTEED! 


‘Test Lr. Lawton Reducer if 
days. Lseit where obesity most 
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BACK. Price $5, plus 20¢ fer 
and in 
surance. Send 
money order 
now on this 
Tuarantee 
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Dr. Thomas Lawton 
Dept. 125 129 W. 70th St., New York City 


BUY AND 


SPLCIFY 


Orms 


Model 1600 — Nurse's 
Uniform, white pre- 
shrunk 


In white Linene. 
Model 376 — Maid’s 
Uniform (below) In- 
dividuality itself. 
Fine black and grey 
cotton Pongee,. 


Mohairand silk. 
$7.50 to $21.00 


Leading department 

stores everywhere carry 

B. uniforms. In 
Greater New York at: 


B. Altman & Co 
Abraham & Straus 
Arnold Constable 
Best & Co 
Bloomingd ile Bros 
Gimbel Brothers 
Fred’k Loeser 
Lord & Tayler 
James reer) 
Saks & ¢ 
Franklin Simon 
Stern Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
deale 


If yor 
aut of thee niforme 
let wa An 


S. E. BADANES CO. 
64-74 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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A~ 
Keep Sweet E } 
with 
4 
Nees ~ 
| 
A DAB ot this remarkable 
cream apphed under the 
arms, between the toes—any- 
where — wll effectively destroy 
It is antiseptic, comforting and $4.50 
wonderfully refreshing 
FE versweet is a smooth, white 
unscented cream or toilet paste 
Easy to put on; easy to keep on. 
It isharmlesstoskinor clothing. 
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Henry Wysham Lanter’s Story 
Cc D0 CREAM POWDER (Continued from page 104) 
|... LITLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 
_— he was merely being given a chance to may have an exposition of slumber come 
present any excuses before the judge passed upon him on the way But | rather think - 
sentence. Wisely, he kept quiet, revolving fell you what Ill do: Tl bet you 
his plan of campaign The dependable three to one the real simon-pure article 
> -kill steadily ate up the distance between will be in your hands betore to-morrow 
the dune and the regular lines of lights afternoon at latest, or this alternoon, it ll 
down the shore he.” 
The stars were brilliant now, almost as “Three to one in what? 
bright as the lights on land, only not in “It's your chance to hedge and make 
such straight, evenly spaced rows. Nice sure of something. Well make it—I know 
night for a sail or a canoe trip. Too slow’ if I win, you must believe three rather , T . 
ior his job, though He wanted to be difficult statements Im going to make to YOUR AGE 
there, right oft \lmost wished hed taken you. Ii love, you get-—-yes, there are - , 
K MAN iD Cold Cream the runabout. Might have gotten into just half a doezen—six matched pearls | IS WRITTEN 
Powder is a really trouble and lost time after all, however. picked up when | was young and extrava- 

differcut powder. It is They reached the mouth of the widening gant on the paters money IN THE LINE 

the vuly dry face powder inlet, bobbed over the lop at the bar, She shook her head. “You cant buy 4 

ith a base of delicate sung on down. Soon he was turning into belief OF YOUR THROAT 

ld eves It is wonder the other littl bay and landing at the “Your loss. Youre going to believe 

cold cream. 2S WOnGSE deserted dock. A few minutes’ brisk walk them anyhow.’ he asserted. “Going to 

fully smooth and soft and brought them to the great barn of a hotel, wear those pearls too,’ he added to him- HEN you are passing through 

dense, and stays on till its porches empty but still aglare with -ell, , | New York or Atlantic City. be 

you wash it off! electric lights. “We'll see. SO Tal sure to try one of Muss 
, , lichted “Sit down here a moment,’ he com- in a ae La sages have 1? Never special treatments that she has devised 
You will be de ighte manded. “Ii | have any luck, it wont mind: my credentials are headed this way, for those who cannot take a complet: 


with Armand Cold Cream 
Powder. Just try it! 
The little pink-and-white 
hat-box is $1,everywhere. 
And if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with 
Armand, take it back and 
your money will be re- 
turned. Or send us 15¢ 
for three guest-room 
packages of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder, Tal- 
cum and Vanishing 
Cream. Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


Canad 


mm customera should addreas 


Armand, I.td., St. Thomas, Ont. 


Maternity Corsets 


Lane Bryant is the 
largest house in the world 
selling Maternity Apparel 
daily to thousands of ex- 
pectant mothers. 


The famous Lane Bry- 
ant Corset is the perfect- 
ed product of 20 years of 
experience. It is the best 
corset in the world. Made 
in our workrooms. 


3.95 6.95 to 14.50 


If unable to call. write Dept. 
K-.2 for Free Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 


26 W. 39th—21 W. 38th 
New York 


Chicago Detroit 


take long.” 


T HE telephone-booth was fortunately in 
a lonely corner of the lobby. Lady 
Luck was with him this time Central 
answered promptly He gave the number, 
pulling the door, to be certain it was tight 


shut. 

Yes, sir—luck in a thousand. For it 
was Maisie’s voice which presently said: 
‘Yes?” 

“That you?” he asked. 

“Oh! Yes Of course.” 


At least I haven't yet, 
Long story. Can't 


“Ive got them. 
but I can get them. 
explain here.” 

“You haven't yet, 


you say?” 


“No. Took a chance and saw they were 
hidden underneath. They're safe; close 
by. But | ran into a snag.” 

“What snag?” 

“Seems the—er—present holder didn't 
get just what was represented. Cutting up 
rough about it. Deuce of a nasty situ- 
ation. Willing to trade and say nothing, 
though.” 


“What on earth are you talking about?” 


“Listen,” he said abruptly. “Go look 
where that missing thing was kept. Now. 
Right away. I'll hold the wire. 

“But 

“Do as I tell you. Right quick. If 
you want to see it through, that is. 

Silence. Presently a voice, an excited, 


whispering voice 


“Hello.” 

“Ves 

“Are we both asleep’ It ways there!” 

“Thought so (sot it? 

“In my hand.” 

“Good. Now listen, caretully.” 

“Yes 

“Wrap it up. Seal the package. Call 
a car trom the garage Hustle it right 
down by—by Albert. Tell him to delive: 


it to nobody but me, and get something in 
answer.” 

There was a gasp at the other end 
Then: “It's a trade, you say?” 

“Sure. Even exchange. Each gets what 
helongs. Nobody says a word.” 

“Where are you?” 

“The Seacrest House—only three or 
four miles Youll have to hurry. He 
ought to be here in fifteen minutes.” 


“You're sure about it? 

“Sure if we miss this chance there may 
he no other Playing with T.N.T., too. 
Better be quick.” 

A moment's pause. 


“All right.” 


“Good Tell him I'll be waiting for him 
on the front porch. No names. Answer 
to—well ‘special delivery, tell him.” 

“I'll manage it. But—wait a moment. 


I'm not quite through. I wanted to say— 
Don't—that is, leave the case just the way 
it was, please.” 


“It'll not be opened, by anybody, till you 


get it. If the man comes in a rush that 
is. Good-by.” 
, But when are you going to tell me 
“Some other time. Have to hurry now. 


Good- 
‘Good- 


ANGING up, he went out of the stuffy 


box. Again wiping his forehead, but 

trying to conceal his triumph, he joined 
Miss Winthrop on the porch. She held 
the wrapped- -up case in her hand 

“Well?” 

“Unless a cog slips, it'll be here in half 
an hour: or less.” 

She looked incredulous. 

“Seeing’s believing. Of course, Halbert 


and coming strong 
“I'm here to be shown, that 
He reflected for a moment. 
“Meanwhile, if you'll permit it, I'd like 
to seal up that Exhibit A you have there.” 


much.” 


“Oh, this goes back, does it? 

“Yes. As is. Even trade.” 

“I see. Very well. Go ahead.” 

“Don't want to watch me do it, or any- 
thing?” 

“Not in the least. Theres nothing 
there of the slightest interest to me 

Gresham grinned covertly at the em- 


phasis of this. Procuring some wrapping- 
paper trom the superior and scorniul clerk, 
and then buying several of his most ex- 
pensive cigars to clear the atmosphere, he 
came back. before her ostentatiously 
unconcerned eyes he did up the package in 
several layers, and sealed it with candle- 
grease, in default of wax. Then he care- 
fully addressed it to Mrs. Edgett. 

“It looks important, if shabby—and 
secret,’ was her only comment. 
time dragged after that. 

couple or two straggled in, 
inquisitively as they passed. 
cast half a dozen furtive glances at his 
watch, at two-minute intervals. He gave 
a quick exclamation as he caught the purr 
of a motor coming along the silent street 
from the railroad. 

He was down the steps and at the door 
when the battered jitney drew up. 

Puffing hard as ever. Halbert 
out, 

“Special 


A belated 
eying them 
Gresham 


labored 


demanded Gresh- 


his hand 


delivery?” 
am sharp'y, holding out 
“Yes, sir. Just so, sir There was 
profound bewilderment underneath, but 
the man’s English training was impregnable 
in the face of authority Without hesi- 
tation he delivered a small parcel with 
many wrappings. 
“Wait here. 
in a moment. 
“Yes, sir. Very good, sir. 
He pocketed the bill, seeming 
at it. 
Gresham went quickly up the steps 
“Come inside. We must check up first, 


I'll give vou the answer 


Kyou, 


not to 


sir.” 


look 


he said in a low voice 

Miss Winthrop followed him into a 
small room off the lobby The clerk's 
gaze went hungrily aiter them, but no- 
body was in sight from this retreat 

He broke the green wax seals and tore 
off one covering after another. His fingers 


trembled as he unfolded the final layers of 
tissue-paper. 

‘You lose.” said he, holding out the 
contents on the piece of chamois skin that 
protected them 

Her face was transformed. She 
gloated over the precious thing as she 
scrutinized it minutely, while its calm dis- 
play of beauty and certainty seemed to 
mock doubt. 


“It is the real one.’ she breathed 
“No doubt about that. Now let's get 
rid of the cheat, and of Mercury. Wont 


do to keep poor night watchman up to 
such hours.”’ 

Halbert received the bulky 
accordance with instructions. glancing at 
the address. Speech struggled in him, for 
his mind, freed when alone from the habit 
of unquestionable obedience, had been 
laboring. 

“Put that into the hands of the person 
who sent you. It’s sealed. Herself, mind, 
ordered Gresham. 

“Yes, sir. Very good, sir 


“answer” in 


‘Kyou, sir,” 


responded the outer shell of Halbert. 
(Concluded on pag 
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course. Miss Gray will then prescribe 
the preparations and molding exercises 
with which you yourself can correct 
the tell-tale droop beneath your chin, 
strengthen the relaxed muscles, and 
refine the texture of your skin. If you 
cannot come, write Miss Gray about 
your condition. 

The Attacks of Sun and W ind 


Are bound to burn, tan, 
skin unless you are very 
your skin betore exposure with DOROTHY 
GRAY'S RUSSIAN CREAM. Price $5.00, 
DOROTHY GRAY'S SULPHUR LOTION 


and coarsen the 
caretul. Protect 


instantly relieves the inflammation of sun 
burn, insect bites, and poisen ivy Price 
$1.00. Freckles and tan will be prevented, 
or, if have already appe will be 

oved a shert tome by use ot 


GRAY'S RU SSTAN BLEACH 


Price $2.00. 


DOROT HY 
CREAM. 


To Prevent Face-Shine 


troubled by this 
DOROTHY 
LOTION will completely 
excess otliness from the skin 
enlarged pores Price $2.00. 
(RAY'S RUSSIAN ASTRIN- 
pertect powder foundation tf 
imeclined to be oily. It also 
hrm and young. Price 


need to be 
daintiness. 


There its 
enemy to summer 
GRAY'S PORE 
remove all 
ind reduce 
DOROTHY 
(:E NT is the 
the skin ts 
keeps the muscles 
$3.00. 


For the Eyes 

the strain from sun and 
should be washed daily 
(RAY'S LOTION. 
rescription Price $1.00. 
lines about the eyes, 
PATTE DOLE at night It 
mask helding the skin smooth 

Price $1.50. 


To counteract 
wind the eyes 
DOROTHY 
noted ph iysiclian s 
lo remove 

POUR LA 

torms a litth 
during sleep 


Powders and Rouge 


Miss Gray has a wide 
lers, tir irieties of 
specialties summet 
GRAY'S “"NBU RN 


soothes of 


ent of pow- 
Among her 
DOROTHY 
pe DER which 
sunburn and gives a 
y out-ot-deoors radiance Price $1.50 
DOROTHY GRAYS MOISTURE 
PROOF POWDER for the suri Price 
$1.50. In compact form, $1.00. A charm- 
ingly natural hquid rouge that may be 
wern in bathing ts DOROTHY GRAY'S 
CHERRI ROUGE. Price $1.00 


For the UW eek-End 


assortn 


Miss Gray has designed a compact box of 
black enamel, containing seven summer 
necessities: a cleansing cream, Orange 
Flower Tonic, Russian Astringent, a sun- 
proot cream, a bleaching cream, a cream 
to remove lines about the eyes, and Mois- 
ture-proof powder. Price $6.50. 


Orders amounting to $10 sent pre-paid—for 


those under that sum add eight cents on the 
dollar. 

SEND FOR LEAFLETS ON— 

Correcting Relaxed and Flabby Muscles. 
Reductwn of Double Chin. 

How to Correct an Oily Skin. A Dry Skin, 
Hlow toe Cerrect Blackheads and Enlarged 
Pores. 


York, N. Y. 
City, N. J. 
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as a toilet cream- 
this way to rcmovec hair 


Inthe OdoronoCompany’s 
Depilatory women find a 
new toilet delight 


“A really pleasant, a safe and 
gentle, a surely effective way 
to remove hair.” This is what 
the friends of Odorono asked 
its makers for. 


And now with the Odorono 
Company's Depilatory, per- 
fected after long experiment 
by the Odorono scientists, the 
underarm toilette is delight- 
fully completed. 


So pleasant and dainty—its 
delicate almond fragrance is 
a new pleasure, not common 
to depilatories. No “messi- 
ness,” but clean and easy to 
use. 


So gentle—the comfort of 
perfect safety! No strong, 
irritating chemicals; it can no 
more harm even the tenderest 
skin than a mild toilet water. 


And yet effective. With al- 
most magic quickness it effaces 
every hair and leaves the skin 
soft and white and smooth. 


With Odorono, this pleasant 
depilatory has found a perma- 
nent place on the dressing table 
of dainty women everywhere. 
If you have not yet tried it, do 
not postpone the pleasure of its 
acquaintance. At all toilet count- 
ers, 75c, or sent by mail post- 
paid, or a sample will be sent 


on receipt of 6c in stamps or 
coin. 
Odorono Company, 
Avenue, Cincinnati. 


Address Ruth Miller, The 
OO8D Blair 


ODO-RO-NO 
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Henry Wysham Lanier s Story 
(Concluded jrom page 105) 
RESHAM turned away. He heard the’ ing good licking due him, and overdue. 
man mutter to himself, as he clam- Your sister gets her pearls. The vigilant 
bered back into the car: “Funny business Halbert gets some extra coin for broken 
a-goin’ on. gentleman ‘e is. But this rest and unwonted mental exertions. 


hain’t no night watchman’s job, this hain't. 
Back again, Riley.” The jitney coughed 
itself out of sight. 

Gresham drew a long breath as he re- 
joined the girl, who stood looking down 
past the porch pillar. 

“That's that,” he remarked. “Now 
don't you think wed better have that 
elusive little trick locked up in the hotel 
safe over night?” 

“No; I couldn't sleep. I've decided to 
go on back—down to our own place, near 


Shinnecock. My car's in the garage. 

“Quite a jaunt, starting long after one 

“I don’t mind: I know every bump in 
that road. Ill be better satished that 
way. I want to get home, and know this 
is actually where it belongs. And, Mr. 
Gresham, I simply cant thank you 


” 


enough— 

“You'll have a good three hours to make 
the effort in, if you insist on going, and 
trying.” 

She was either much surprised or pre- 
sented an admirable counterfeit. 

“You don't think for one instant I'd let 
you take that trip alone this time of night? 
Must be sixty or seventy miles at least. 
And with that thing along? Ill order the 
car right out.” 

“But I couldn't let you do that.” 

“Have to use that gun again to stop 


me. Haven't you got the idea yet after all 
this? That it takes two of us to pull this 
off?” 


Before she finished expostulating, he had 
galvanized the clerk to anxious activity 
and the low roadster was snorting at the 
entrance. 

He slipped into the driver’s seat him- 
self. “I can handle her. You may have 
to give me sailing directions when we get 
down a way.” 

Inland, between lines of quiet 
past the station, on the boulevard 
glided. Turning to the right he drove 
along the broad highway, through the 
stretched-out, almost citified settlement. 
Then miles of suburban and country cot- 
tages. 

There was no traffic at that hour. All 
the rights of way were theirs. The cement 
road, picked out by the headlights, melted 
away noiselessly into the grayness behind; 
houses and trees and streets retreated like 


houses, 
they 


phantoms in an endless recession on each 


That'll pass, 


side. They swept through a world in 
which nothing was alive except themselves. 

In less than an hour they swung into 
the Merrick Road and headed down the 


island. There began to be long open spaces 
here, fields and woods and sluggish streams 


between the villages. Pretty soon the 
road dipped down a slight grade to the 
edge of the wide sweep of marsh meadow. 


H! was in no hurry, but maintained an 
easy twenty-mile pace. Neither spoke 
for a very long while, except when he in- 
sisted upon her donning her light leather 
coat. 

“Thinking it over?’ he asked finally. 

“Yes, I believe I was taking account of 
stock. The ‘net result in two words’ that 
poor Fritz used to insist on.” 

“Let’s see. Our pleasing friend Harvey 
gets the money he must have needed, and 
gets skinned on his own crooked deal. 
Though there’s a_ thunder- 


(The 


Now that Stewart boy has gone and done it again. 


you and | 
“Do not get jailed,” 
“That's something. I never 
ized just how much mere 
mean.” 
‘Liberty 


before real- 


liberty 


and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable,’ the one and only 
Daniel remarked. Not getting locked up 
eems a bit negative result for your varied 
and strenuous efforts.” 

“Liberty isn't negative. I learned that 
when that hateful launch swooped on us 
around the loop of Crooked Creek.” 

“I'm not so pervaded with a sense of 
freedom, myself. 1 can strike a good bal- 
ance though; I ve exchanged something that 
didn't exist for—a pearl of price. 

‘That exchange was really 
you.” 
“I didn’t mean the swap for your neck- 
lace. I didn't acquire that.” 

“No, that’s so. The fact is, you did the 
hard work and came out worst of all. Even 
that—- Somebody traded the pearls for 
something that must have been more val- 
uable.”’ 

“Haven't heard any hard-luck wails from 
this quarter, have you?” 

“You're not too disappointed then?’ 

“Miss Phyllis—I'll tell you. Down the 
road here a piece there's a fine old codger 
I used to go shooting with every year. He's 
seventy years old, has gotten deaf, don't 
talk much, but can shoot rings around any 
man in the bay, though he only has a claw 
for a left hand where a gun burst on him. 
I guess he’s been out after shorebirds or 
duck or woodcock at least part of every 
day of every season for forty odd years— 


clever of 


counting out those three months in the 
hospital. 
“Well, we were chugging down the creek 


about half-past three one September morn- 
ing, Orion blazing overhead—there’s his 
belt now up there above where we're headed 
for—the marsh all black and mysterious on 
every side of us. 1 was ahead in the skiff, 
staring at it and feeling rather like drop- 
ping into poetry, I guess, between that and 
the goblin flashes of phosphorescence in the 
bow wave. All of a sudden I heard old 
Nel’s deaf-man’s voice in my ear: 

‘There ain't nothin’ in the world,’ says 
he, ‘you c'd ask me to do as I druther be 
doin’ ‘n this.’ ”’ 

“I'm glad you’ re satished with your nig- 
gardly share.” 

“Ves?’ 

“There's one thing I might like.” 

“To rub that biggest pearl once.” 

“For luck?” 

“Don't you remember? You stroke it, 
and utter the right mystic word, and out 
comes a sprite ‘like fire from ice’ to give 
you all the happiness of earth.” 

“Ah, but the secret word of power.” 

“IT have a wild notion it’s buzzing 
about in my subconscious brain right now. 
Yes: I could almost spell :t. 
out somehow— 


“*And lo! you are lord (says an East- 


tern scroll) 
Of heaven and earth, 
sole 
Through the power in a pearl.’ ” 


lord whole and 


_Ahead, the darkness that walled the east 
flickered, and palpitated, and paled into the 
first faint promise of another dawn. 


End) 


Every 


time he writes one of those articles, we remark, privately, 


“Now, 
foolish again.” 


I’m not going to be annoved !o laugh at anything so 
And then we read it and produce the usual 


chortles and call everybody else in and read whole para- 


graphs to them and have a 


wonderful time. 


Whenever you 


see people in trains, or subways—or even dentists’ ofices— 


laughing themselves slightly ill, 


Donald Ogden Stewart's 


you know they're reading 


Nonsense Book of Etiquette. 


There’s one chapter in this issue; page 4o. 


And 
she put in quickly. | 


does 


I'll wile it 


HARPER’S BAZap 


**The recollection of QUALITY 
remains long after the PRICE 


is forgotten’*—E.C. Simmons 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 


Through years of faith- 
ful service, Keen Kutter 
scissors and shears cut 
keen and true. Our 
patented bolt with right 
and left hand threads 
makes it impossible fcr 
the blades of Keen Kut- 
ter shears to work loose. 
Use Keen Kutter scissors 
and shears. Sold by lead- 


ing dealers everywhere. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 


KUTTER- 


was 
so embarrassed 


It was simply roasting 
and I had to keep my coat 
on all day because I knew 
my blouse was stained 
under the arm.” 
Dainty women always protect 
themselves against just sucha 
situation by tacking OMO Dress 
Shields into their blouses. 


Ask for them at any notion 
counter. Many sizes and weights. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Office and Factory 
Middletown, Cenn. 
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“T always have 
it in the house” 


my dear, it’s a wonder- 
fully comfortable thing to 
Listerine always near at hand. 
for years. I 
You'd 


KS, 


have 
Mother has used it 
know it's a safe antiseptice. 
be surprised how many uses we find 


for it. 
* 


Listerine is a safe, unirritating anti- 
septic that has been in high public favor 
for half a century. 

Men folks enjoy the exhilarating feel- 
ing of Listerine after 
shaving. Just douse 
it on full strength. It 
allays irritation and 
provides a sate anti- 
septic for any abra- 
sion or nick the razor 
may leave. 


having 


Delightful after 

As a gargle to ward off or relieve sore 
throat it will often help you avoid more 
Don't take chances with dis- 
Have 


serious ills. 
eases that start with sore throat. 
Listerine in your medicine cabinet. 


Licterine and warm water used as a 


ad 


nasal douche will 
often hasten the re- 
covery from colds in 
the head. It is cleans- 
ing, refreshing and 
healing. 


trouble which may ¢, 


od against sore throat 
so easily escape your notice—halitosis 
(the scientific term for unpleasant breath) 


Listerine is ideal. It halts fermentation in 
the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. Just use it as a mouth 
wash and gargle. 

Another most interesting use for Lis- 
terine that fastidious people have discov- 
ered is its value as 3 
deodorizer. In many 
matters of personal 
hygiene (applied to 
the under-arm, par- 
ticularly) it has be- 
come highly prized 
‘tell you as a toilet aid. As 
such it is a safe, fragrant lotion of great 
efficiency. You know you are taking no 
chances when you use Listerine this way. 


Many other uses for Listerine are de- 


scribed in the circular which is packed 
with every bottle. 


Your mirror can 


It is a most versatile antiseptic to have 
Glways at hand in your home.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Lente, U. SS. A 


For 
HALITOSIS 
use 


LISTERINE 


THE YACHT 


Arnold Bennett's 


Story 


(Continued from page 39) 


brought two cocktails out of the mysteries 
of the forecastle where the pantry was. If 
Jim had ordered two nectars doubtless 
Pete would have preduced them, 

The dinner was very sound. It was 
strictly plain—oxtail soup (tinned), her- 
ring, roast mutton, potatoes, rice pudding 

but it was sound. Alice admitted that 
Pete, for all his defects, could not merely 
cook meat well—he could buy good meat. 

But she pointed out to Jim that Pete 
did not know how to lay the table properly 
—the fellow had put the fish knife and 
fork within the meat knife and fork—and, 
-at Jim’s suggestion, she pointed out the sad 
lapse to Pete personally, with a_ bright 
smile. Pete received the correction with a 
| tranquillity too perfect, indicating by his 
nonchalant demeanor that if it pleased 
madame to have the meat knife and fork 
within the fish knife and fork he had no 
objection to obliging her, but that for him- 
self his soul was above trifles. Pete had 
been Jim’s batman for nearly three years 
in the war, and Jim spoke with quiet en- 
thusiasm of his qualities. Alice, however, 
did not quite see what that had to do with 
the knife and fork question. 


HEY went on deck. The yacht was now 

at anchor in another estuary, whose quiet 
waters were full of phosphorescence. A 
dinghy moving towards another yacht close 
by threw up marvelous siiver fireworks at 
every stroke of the oars. The night was 
obscure and warm and incredible. A radi- 
ance came from the saloon skylight; and 
a brighter radiance, sharply rectangular, 
from the open hatch of the forecastle. The 
crew (four human beings) could be heard 
talking in the depths of the forecastle. 
|The old skipper appeared and made an 
inspection in the gloom; and Jim addressed 
him as “Skipper” with affectionate respect, 
though he was naught but a fisherman in 
winter and spoke with a terrific Essex 
accent. 

The 
Alice 


disappeared. When next 
around there was no radi- 
sound, from the forecastle 
to bed. She and Jim 
vast and miraculous 
the poetry of water 


skipper 

glanced 
ance, and no 
The crew had gone 
were alone in the 
world, enveloped by 


EVERTHELESS, 
the double cabin, 


the next morning in 
when she awoke 


very early in the twilight, that singuiar 
young woman was not utterly happy. That 
is to say, she was utterly happy, but at 


the same time she was unhappy—her heart 
being a huge place where all kinds of con- 
tradictory emotions could roam in com- 
‘fort without interfering with each other. 
Jim was not in his berth. Through the 
open skylight, across which a _ horizontal 
blue blind was drawn, she could hear him 
chatting with the skipper. Jim was dis- 
turbingly friendly with his crew. 

“Look lively with the tea, Pete,” he 
cried out. 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

In another minute she could hear him 
sipping tea in enormous sips. She had an 
impression that he was seated, in pajamas 
and dressing gown, on the very skylight 
itself. 

The floating home, then, had already be- 
gun to function very perfectly for the day. 
It was precisely the perfect functioning of 
the organism that upset her. Every con- 
trivance in it was a mans contrivance. 
Woman had had naught to do with its ex- 
cellence. It would function with the same 
perfection whether she happened to be there 
or not. It was orderly; it was comfort- 
able; it was luxurious; and men had accom- 
plished it and were maintaining it all by 
themselves. And the five males appeared 
to have an understanding among themselves, 
as if they belonged to a secret monastic or 
Masonic order. She was outside the under- 
standing. She was a woman, ornamental, 
no doubt, but unnecessary. Well, she re- 
sented this in her great happiness. And she 
petted Fifi, who was curled within her arm, 
and Fifi resented it, also. 

So that the next afternoon Alice had a 
headache. It was a genuine headache, of 
which the symptoms were -genuine pain in 
the forehead and a general sense of im- 
pending calamity. Considering a headache 
to be the proper thing at this conjuncture. 
she had desired to have a headache, and 
she had a headache: for she was a capable 
and thoroughly efficient woman. Hence. 
with Fifi, she went and lay down in her 
bunk in the big cabin, and parted with Jim 
at the door thereof, telling him that she 
did not want him to tuck her up. She 
noticed that the general sense of impending 
calamity had already affected Jim’s gaze, 
and she resented that. What justification 


had Jim to assume that all was not for the 


best on board of an ideal yacht, seeing that 
her behavior towards him had been plu- 
perfect? He had no justification. There- 
fore he was in the wrong. 


| te her happiness she gave herself up to 
unhappiness, And yet her second mar- 
riage—it must be deemed her second mar- 
riage to Jim, the first having been an ex- 
periment, a prelude, an overture to the 


authentic union—her second marriage was 
unquestionably a success. She was mad 
about him. He was mad about her. She 


admired his character. He admired hers. 
She knew that he was the man for her and 
she the woman for him. Nothing could 
have been more propitious, more delicious, 
more exciting, more solidity sure. But she 
gave herself up to unhappiness because she 
felt herself unnecessary to the smooth work- 
ing of the material organism in which she 
lived, and also because she felt herself to 
be outside the monastic or Masonic order 
of five mutually comprehending males. 

And here was the selisame woman who 
had commanded hundreds of fellow crea- 
tures in France, saying to them “Go” and 
they went, and “Come” and they came; 
and who had positively frightened a British 
political body, and startled bigwigs in New 
York, by the calm, unsentimental power of 
her horse-sense. Most of the persons with 
whom she had come into contact would 
have been ready to assert that where a 
woman's heart usually is she carried a bun- 
dle of pure sagacity, and none would have 
admitted that she could be subject to 
fancies. If those people whose respect she 
had extorted could have seen the charming 
little creature as she lay all wires and 
springs and nerves in the bunk! And if 
they could have looked inside her head! 
Marriage is a most mysterious developer. 
The worst of it was that Fifi encouraged 
Alice in her morbidity. Fifi understood: 
she did not argue; she did not even yap: 
but the glance of her eyes was a plain 
statement of the thesis: “You are always 
right, and when the created universe is out 
of tune with you the created universe needs 
altering.” 

Then Alice became aware of a vibration, 
which increased till it affected the entire 
ship—the bunk, the water-glass, the sky- 
light, the pillow, the mattress, her toes, her 
temples. The propeller was propelling! 
Never before had the propeller been set to 
work while Alice was lying in her bunk. 


Why was the propeller now propelling? The 
weather was magnificent: the sun slanted 
into the cabin: the water was calm. Did 


not everybody know that she had a head- 
ache and was trying to rest? It was an 
outrage that the propeller should be set to 
work in such circumstances. Soon the pro- 
peller was doing more than revolve behind 
the stern-post of the yacht; it was revolving 
right inside her poor head. She could not 
and would not stand it. She rang the bell. 
A red head appeared in the doorway. 

“Come in, come in,”’ she said pettishly. 

But the red head, timid in spite of cam- 
paigns, would not come in, 

“Yes’m?’ 
“Oh! Please ask Mr. 


Thorpe to have 
that propeller stopped.”’ 


Peter merely laughed—a sort of con- 
temptuously amused grin—and shut the 
door. 

The propeller was not stopped. In five 


minutes, which seemed rather like a cen- 
tury, there was nothing else on earth for 
Alice save the propeller. It became the 
sole mundane phenomenon. It was revolv- 
ing not only in her head but in every part 
of her lithe and attractive body. It monop- 
olized her attention, her intelligence and 
her emotions. It had been going on from 
everlasting, and it would go on to everlast- 
ing. As a method of torture it rivaled and 
surpassed the most develish inventions of 
the Holy Office at Toledo. It was the very 
thing to manufacture lunatics. Why had 
not Jim had the propeller stopped? He 
owned the yacht. If you could not silence 
your own propeller, what point was there 
in owning a yacht? Enormous and inex- 
plicable events were passing on deck— 
bumps, thuds, sudden rushes of feet, shouts, 
bangs, rattlings, thunderings, clackings. 
But none of the five members of the monas- 
tic or Masonic order showed the least in- 
terest in Alice and her aching head. Ah! 
The door of the cabin opened. 


ETTER?” asked Jim, standing by the 
side of her bunk. He was perspiring. 
“No,” she said. 
“Tea-time. Come and have tea on deck. 
Do you good.” 
“No,” she said. 
“Shall I bring it you here?” 
“No,” she said. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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At that moment the propeller stopped. 
At last! breathed Alice sardonically 
and even bitterty li you've got a head- 


ache it's the-most horrible torment one can 
imagine, | rang tor Veter hours ago and 
asked him to tell you to stop it. 

I'm so sorry, my dove. But you see the 


propeller couldnt Le stopped We were 
going up the blackwater against the ebb. 
And it’s some ebb, believe me. Wind fell 
to nothing. Ii wed stopped the propelle: 
we should certainty have driited onto a 
mud bank—Blackwater’s full of ‘em——and 
stuck there till next tide. We might have 
heeled over and filled as the tide tell. 
licklish thing, a boat drawing eight teet 
odd on a falling tide in a river like the 


blackwater.” 

“Well, 1 think some one might have told 
me. Tm quite capable ot unmlet landing, 
though perhaps you mayn't think it.’ 


Jim’s eyes glittered. 

“My child, I never thought tor a mo- 
ment—— 

“Just so! Just so! And let me tell you, 


your Peter's extremely rude. When I asked 
him, do you know what he did’ He just 
laughed—his horrid sarcastic grin. And Ill 
thank you to speak to him about his man- 
ners to me.” 


Jim did a surprising thing. He laughed 
heartily, 

“Well, of course it would strike Pete as 
comic, asking for the propeller to be 


stopped in a dead calm against an ebb-tide 
in this old Blackwater. He laughed when 
he came on deck and told me. It appealed 
to his sense of humor.” 


“And | suppose you all laughed!” said 
Alice sharply, in a loud tone. “You would! 
She raised herself too violently on one 
elbow, and her delizhtiul, misguided head 
struck the ceiling above the bunk. 

“Awfully sorry, darling!” said Jim, very 
quietly. But whether he was sorry about 
Peter's enormity, or sorry merely about the 


detxil of the head-bumping, Alice could not 
decide. At any rate the bumping of her 
head rendered her furious and-—quaintly 
enough Guite cured the headache 
“Peter is a fool!”’ she almost shouted. 
“Hsh!” Jim murmured grimly ant dan- 
gerously, 

And at the same time tue skipper s voice 
was heard on deck: 

“Let out a couple o’ fathoms more chain, 
Charlie.” 

Alice’s brain grasped the great truth that 
if she could hear the skipper, the skipper 
and crew could hear her, and the still 
greater truth that voice-raising in anger 
was impossible on that yacht without open 
scandal. She would have given about ten 
pounds for the privilege of one unrestrained 
scream, 

Jim whispered uncompromisingly: 

“Pete certainly isn't a fool. Also, he’s a 
particular friend of mine.” 


N awful silence descended upon the yacht, 
4 and in the silence the yachts clock, 
placed over the saloon stairs. could be 
heard ticking with uncanny loudness. In 
the late afternoon and early evening Alice 
ranged and raged about the vessel chewing 
the cud of the discovery that there was no 


real privacy aboard. There was privacy 
from eyes, and plenty of it: but there was 
absolutely no privacy from ears if you 


raised vour tone beyond a certain degree. 
And Alice wanted to raise her tone beyond 
a certain degree. She wanted to do that 
more than she wanted to do anything else 
in the world. She examined the disposi- 
tion of the yacht again and again, with no 
satisfactory result. It was sixty feet from 
end to end of its wonderful deck, and it 
was full of secret compartments, but it held 
no compartment in which a grand quarrel, 
row, and up-et could be comfortably con- 
ducted according to the rules of such en- 
counters. As a honeymoon resort the yacht 
was merely absurd. None but an idiot 
could have had the preposterous notion of 
honeymooning on a fifty-ton yacht. 

Alice did not reflect upun the dangerous 
folly and the bad form and the gross in- 
efficiency of making a scene on the third 
day of your second honeymoon. She did 
not even reflect that man is held to be a 
reasoning animal. She reflected simply and 
exclusively upon her predicament, which was 
surely the most singular predicament that a 


bride had ever found herself in. But she 
did not disclose her thoughts. No, to ex- 
ternal view she wa: a charming, capable, 


sensible little yachtswoman in an agreeable 
blue jumper and blue skirt, wandering to 
and fro in and on the yacht, interesting 
herself in its construction and its life. and 
hehaving to all the men with the delicatest 
feminine sweetness. To Jim she was ac- 
quiescence embodied: the irritation shown 


in the bunk had comp'etely vanished. 


Story 
from page 107) 

Night fell, and a red eye -hone forth 
irom the land. She learned that it indi. 
cated a jetty on an isiand which, in mid 
Blackwater, was devoted to reclama- 
tion of habitual drunkards. sie was sud. 
denly in-pired. 

ts row ashore, shall w: she sug 
persuasively. . 
but the island's private, sou know 
suid Jim. 

Hie.e, relerring to the aflair of the pro- 
petler, she might have revo.ted, and said 
angrily 

“OL course, youre again-t anything | 
Want. 

Many women in her place would have 
said just. that, But Alice wa determined 
to be eticient, and so she said, with jp. 
creased persuasiveness: 

“Ssull, it would be a bit of a lark. 


wouldn't 


Jim gave the order to lower the launch. 


and they were taken ashore, and the launch 
instructed to return in an hour. Half an 
hour would have suliticed for Alice « pur- 
poses; but the captain and two of the crew 
were also in the launch, and had to gw 
down river to fill six beakers with fresh 


water from a well in the vicinity: which job 
cou'd scarcely be accomplished in less than 
an hour. 


OW,” said Jim, “shall we take a stroll 
and look for reformed drunkards? 

“I think we'll just stay where we are’ 
\lice answered. “I must have an under- 
standing with you.” She spoke firmly but 
quietly. The desire to make a noise seemed 
to have left her, now that -he was free to 
make a noise without making a scandal. 
But inside and out she was the self-pos- 
sessed woman again, the model of eiliciencs 
and sagacity, not merely in appearance, but 
to her own secret judgment. 

Certainly,” said Jim 
“Let's understand.” 

She was nettled because she thought she 
detected irony in his powerful, almo.t 
brutal masculine voice. 

“I ve already told you that I think Peter 
ought to apologize to me. He has n't apoto- 
sized to me. Quite the contrary. 


with calmness. 


“Ah!” Jim answered. “I knew that was 
on your mind. You're an Al actress, but 
I'm an Al dramatic critic.’ And he pro- 


ceeded: “And what's more I've already told 
you that Pete's a friend of mine, and I don 
like to hear my wife call my friends fools.” 

She then burst out into one of the most 
voluptuous of human passions — over- 
righteous indignation. She didn't want any 
more to be self-possessed, eflicient, saga- 
cious; nor to be an exemplary wile, nor to 
teach a barbaric husband by the force o 
Christian example, nor to do any of the 
things that serious young wives very prop- 


erly want to do, She just wanted to let 
herseli go; and she did. The mysterious 


and terrible potion had been brewing for 
several hours; it now boiied over, surging 
magnificently upwards as a geyser shoots 
out of the ground. She was at last tree ol 
the captivity of the yacht. There was none 
to overhear and no eye to see except the 
red eye on the jetty. 
Phat’s just like you,” 
just like you. You're 
whole of our married 


-he cried. “Thats 
ready to risk the 
life in order to in 


dulge your brutality. You once said you 
were a brute, and so you are. Weve 
scarcely been three days together and yet 
you're spoiling for a row. You think you 


can browbeat me, you and your crew. ou 
can't. You've all done nothing but laugh 
at me since I went on board. Look how 
you all stood round and smiled conde-cend- 
ingly when I steered! And heaven knows 
I only took the helm because you asked me 
to. You're all as thick as thieves tozether, 
and I'm nobody. I'm only a woman, a doll 
to be petted and laughed at. Do you im- 
agine I wanted to steer your precious yacht? 
Indeed, no' Give me an Atlantic liner, 
that’s what I say. Your crew do what 
they like with you, and you're such a sim- 
pleton yor cant see it They flatter you, 
and you're so conceited you swallow it all. 
And shouldn't I just like f see the food 
bills for your precious yacht. Why, theres 
been as much meat cooked for us two in 
these three days as — keep a family 
for a fortnight. You pay your crew wages 
that include their food, aol then instead of 
buying their own food they live on your. 
It's as plain as a pikestaff.” 


N a short pause that followed, Jim said: 

“Don’t let me interrupt you. rell me 
when you've quite done, and then I'll make 
a short speech. But if you think I'm going 
to lose my temper, old woman, you re mis- 
took.” 

Alice resumed: 

(Concluded on page 109) 
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a fool. So he is. But 


ul Peter was 
And what's worse, hes a 


he = u lout 3 
thie lie steals your food. 

linen fim, taken unawares, lost his tem- 
pel lhe battle was joined. A big steam 
tug lowly up the river, a noisy but 
4 noble phenomenon in the night. — rhey 
did not notice it. They noticed nothing ex- 
cept their own dim forms, pale faces, and 
glinting> heard nothing but their own 
voices and the crunching ol their restless 


feet on the caked mud of the foreshore. 
The old earth was whirling round with in- 
credible velocity amid uncounted millions 


of starry bodies of which it was nearly the 


very least. The mystery of life was un- 
fathomed The structure ol society Was 
shaken and cracked. Tens ol thousands of 
children were starving in Europe. Fright- 


ful problems presented themselves on every 
ide for solution, The future of the world 
was dark with fantastic menaces. And the 
great beaut) and wistiulness of nature were 
unimpaired by all these horrors. but Alice 
and Jim ignored everything save the grati- 
cation of their base and petty instincts. 
They were indeed a shocking couple. The 
moon rose—the solemn, lovely moon that 
was drawing incalculable volumes of water 
eut of the ocean into the estuary of the 
Blackwater and Alice snapped: 

“What I say I stick to. And I tell you 
another thing—all red-headed men are the 
same.” 

A strange glow appeared on the yacht. 
They did not see it. Peter hailed faintly 
from the yacht. They did not hear him. 
They were indulging themselves aiter re- 
straint. They had gone back to the Neo- 
lithic Age after too much civilization. And 
the whole fracas was due to the fact that, 
ona small yacht, everybody can hear every- 
thing. The ignoble altercation was sud- 
denly cut short by the grating of a boat's 
keel on the muddy shingle—Peter in the 
dinghy. 

“Yacht’s afire, sir'’’ Peter called grimly. 


They could see flames coiling 


S° it was. 
about the region of the 


like snakes 
sa'oon hatch. 

Jim came back to civilization in an in- 
stant. 

“Well, why haven't you put it out, you 
fool, instead of coming here to tell me? 
Do you want the bally ship to be burnt to 
the water s edge? 

“Can't find the extinguisher, sir. It's 
supposed to hang in the small cabin, but it 
isnt on its hook. And weve run out of 
water on account of missis’s baths. Not 
as canvas buckets would be much good.” 

“My dog!” cried Alice. “She'll be roasted 
alive.” 

“I've brought her ashore,” said Peter, 
pitching the animal out of the dinghy. 


Jim rushed at the boat’s nose, shoved 
her back into the water, and sprang aboard. 
“Pull like the devil!”’ 


“Stop!” shouted Alice. “I know where 
the extinguisher is’™ She plunged, Fifi in 
her arms, into the dark water, and was 


dragged into the dinghy. 

Not only had she transgressed the rules 
of the yacht by taking fresh-water baths, 
but she had moved the Pyrene extinguisher 
from its hook into a locker in order to 
get another hook for her dresses. The 
small cabin had been allotted to her for a 
retiringroom, and her attire was all over 
it. Wonderful it was how one small valise 
could carry all she wore. She had taken 
things from the valise, and more and more 
things, in the manner of a conjurer taking 
draper’s shops, flower shops and zoological 
gardens out of one small hat. 


10S) 


(nce aboard the vessel, she plunged de- 


votedly through smoke into the bowels 
thereot and ascended again with the extin- 
guisher. In three minutes the fire was out. 


It appeared that some one with a British 
sense of humor had thrown a piece of 
burning rope from the tug. The rope had 
dropped on to the saloon hatch. The roof 


of the said hatch was severely damaged 
and the coat of the mainsail a little 
charred: but that was the limit of the 
catastrophe. 


HE yacht was speeding up the Black- 

water in the moonlight towards Maldon, 
James Thorpe with all the dark fire of his 
nature having determined at once to hunt 
the flame-scattering tug and get the law on 
it. He was in possession of what he con- 
sidered to be sound circumstantial evidence 
of the tug’s guilt. James himself had taken 
the wheel. Alice reclined at his feet. Fifi 
reclined at Alice's feet. The captain and 
crew were forward. Alice was perfectly 
happy. She had never really been unhappy 
—and especially had she not been unhappy 
in her nervous outpouring of riotous tem- 
per. But now she was in a kind of bliss— 
a bliss which was heightened by certain 
pin-pricks. These pin-pricks came from 
the facts: one, that she had upset the mar- 
velous functioning of the ship by misplac- 
ing the fire-extinguisher; two, that she had 
upset the marvelous economy of the ship 
by using fresh water instead of salt water 
for her baths; and, three, that James in 
his enormous magnanimity had refrained 
from twitting her about these lapses. 

She reflected that, owing to pressure of 
patriotic and other business, she had not 
lost her temper for several years, and prob- 
ably would not lose it again for several 
years, and, at any rate, tu have lost it and 
safely found it so early in marriage, and 
with such an agreeable result, was not a 
bad thing, for it had amounted to a de- 
sirable and successful experiment. Her 
powerful common sense told her that there 
was a process in marriage known as “'set- 
tling down,” that this process had to be 
sone through by all couples, and that she 
and Jim were getting through it quickly 
and brightly. She knew that she need not 
apologize to Jim, and, indeed, that he would 
hate her for apologizing to him. She apolo- 


gized by a touch, a glance, a tone, and by | 


sitting at his feet. 

Peter came aft to the little 
that was forward of the saloon skylight. 

‘Pete. 

‘Sir?” 

“Dont buy any more meat 
until youve spoken to the mistress about 

Pete departed. 

Jim lowered his face and murmured: 

“You know you ve got to admit that old 
Pete isn't a fool.’ 

Alice had already fully absorbed the 
truth that Peter was not a fool. A man 
who, placed as Peter was placed, had had 
the presence of mind to think of the dog 
and bring the dog to safety ashore—such 
a man could not possibly be a fool. As 
for being the other thing that she had 
called him, of course that was absurd, and 
she had not meant it. No! She fully ad- 


to-morrow 


mitted, in the privacy of her mind, that | 
she had been hopelessly wrong to call Peter | 


a fool. But what she murmured to Jim in 
reply was: 


“Why! You called him a fool, yourself!” | 


Jim pinched her arm cruelly, but she 
dared not cry out lest she should be over- 
heard. Therefore she suffered in silence 
and enjoyed the suffering. 


PARIS COSTUMES ITSELF 


(Concluded 


evening bags are made of beads in one color 
—coral, green, or vivid blue. 

In. coiffures the simplest style prevails. 
Comtesse de Clermont-Tonnerre’s 
dinner in honor of the Shah of Persia. a 
dinner followed by an entertainment and a 


big ball, the Comtesse Montesquiou ap- 
peared in a charming head-dress composed 
of three white flowers posed across her 
forehead. 

Mi * Dorothy Wakefield, a young Amer- 
ican girl, with her rose-tinted taffeta 
period” frock—a quaint corsage and long 
full skirt—wore two pink roses in her bright 
brown hair. And her hair was dressed in 
the severe smart fashion. parted in the mid- 
dle and brushed smoothly down over the 
ears, then coiled in a knot low in the back. 
However, the almost bleak severity of this 
conllure renders it hecoming only to a very 


pa ve 
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The Comtesse de Clermont-Tonnerre re- 


ceived her guests in a simple trock of black 
touched with gold. A bit of gold appeared 
at the top of the corsage and at the hips 
twisted into a girdle 
were worn by her guests, 
generally were of the simplest sort, although 
the jewels were splendid. 

Every one is now ordering the jeweled 


pins which are worn on the shoulder and 


serve a double purpose, being not only ve-y 


ornamental, but serving also to kcep trouble- 
those 
mischievous little ribbons which are always 


some lingerie «houlder-straps in p!ace 


bent on creeping out from.the /ateau cor- 
sage. Onyx and diamonds are preferred for 
these smart ornaments, 
orative on a black frock 

van Campen Stewart. 


Many white frocks 
and the coiffures 


which are very dec- 


deck-larder 


the 


by specially chartered Cunard Line new steamship 
“SAMARIA” 
A Cruise De Luxe 


Strictly limited to 400 guests 

January 24 to May 31, 1923 Sailing eastward from New York 
kaleidoscopic panorama of the world we live in—the wonders of the 
living age — the marvels of bygone civilizations — many different 
les and races — strange customs — you will find them all in this 
Go Jubilee Cruise, which marks the 50th year since Thomas Cook, the 
founder of our organization, conducted his first tour around the world. 
On a magnificent new Cunarder you will circumnavigate the globe in 

127 days —days that will ever be gratefully remembered. 

The Cruise is limited as to number, and limited in this instance 
spells plenty of room, comfort and luxury aboard and ashore. 
There is a wonderful itinerary — with visits at MEDITERRANEAN 
PORTS—EGYPT, etc.—four weeks in BRITISH INDIA, DUTCH EAST 
INDIES and STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— Saigon, Manila, China— 
two weeks in JAPAN, etc. —wisiting each country under the most favorable 

climatic conditions. 
Full Information and Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL VANCOUVER 


| A Beauty 
| Specialist Who Keeps 
Her Promise 


\ RINKLES. enlarged pores, 
blackheads, sagging muscles 
other facial blemishes 
vanish in a slhert time under Eve 
Becktell’s marvellous face 
neck melding treatments. 

famous Keauty Specials are 
fered during July August 
September at the greatiy rectuce 
price of $2.50 each, or 6 for $12.50 


DELECTA FOUNDATION CREME 


and all 


—S 


Just What You Have 
Been Waiting For 


GARRITY’S|| : 
MOLDING 
nourishing skin f 


gent and bleaching lotion. 


sunburn. .50-$ 1.00 

DELECTA BLEACHING LOTION 
removes tan and freckles. $1.25. 

DELECTA SKIN TONE stimulates 
the circulation and remeves moth 
patches and other blemishes, leaving 
the skin exquisitely clear and smooth. 


— 


& NECK 
combines a 
d with an astrin- 
Tightens 


EVERWAVE]| 
clears the skin. $1.75-$2.00. 

Garden of Beauty.”” a 

tical alvice for the woman who cares 


about her looks. wi'l be sent on re 


(jie aT 


It keeps your hair in curl 


for days 


Priced fifty cents per bot- 
tle—all Department Stores. 


L. M. GARRITY & CO., Inc. 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


| Gee Becktell 


New York 


and Prepara- 


507 Fifth Avenue 

Delecta 

fions may be 

Kathryn Ann, 

214 the St. 
Ohio. 


320% Main St., Tulsa, Okla 
143 Elmgrove Ave., Providence, R. I. 
209 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Treatments 
had at 


Euclid Bidg., Cleveland. 


So. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BULLETIN 


Complete Survey of the 
Financial and Economic 
Conditions of 72 Different Nations 
Issued Monthly by 


Th INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMICS 
9 WEST FORTIFTH STREET NEW YORK 


HIS is the “international publication for a busy man—nutshell news, unscissored 

and unexpurgated,”’ of which Mr. Reed writes so enthusiastically in the letter 
reprinted below. Your sample copy of the August issue will be mailed upon request— 
without charge or obligation. 


“I had to 
onto my Hat” 


“Dear Mr. Waldo,” writes Louis C. MI. 
Reed, “I have just read a copy of the 
INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN. 
I never went around the world mental- 
ly at such speed. I had to hang onto 
my hat! And what a delightful journey 
too. No pointless pictures of palaces 
—no re-stewed statistics of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce—no 
anaemic analvses of trade and finance 
that the four winds do blow from every 
Bank in heaps upon one’s burdened 
desk. Just nutshell news, unscissored 
and unexpurgated! Now that is what | 
call an international publication for a 
busy man. I congratulate you and your 
associates on so unique a publication!” 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS 


119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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son Heights?” the man at her left, the man 
at her right, the man across the aisle and 
eight other male passengers will shout 
“Ves!” 

It is then correct for her to pick up her 
umbrella, and carefully waiting until the 
conductor has pulled the “go ahead” signal, 
she should cry, “Wait a minute, conductor 
—I[ want to get off here.’ The car will 
then be stopped and she should say, “Is 
this Madison Heights?’ to which the con- 
ductor will reply, “This ain't the Madison 
Heights car, lady.’ She should then say, 
“But you called out Madison Heights,’ to 
which he will answer, “No, lady—that's 
eight miles in the opposite direction.’ She 
should then leave the street-car, not tor- 
setting, however, to take the conductor's 
number. 

The above hints for “tram” car etiquette 
apply, of course, only to elderly ladies. ‘For 
young men and women the procedure would 
be, in many cases, quite difierent. A young 
married woman, for example, on entering 
a street-car, should always have her ticket 
or small “change” so securely buried in the 
fourth inside pocketbook oi her hand-bag 
that she can not possibly find it inside of 
twelve minutes. Three or more middle-aged 
ladies riding together should never decide 
as to who is to pay the fare until the con- 
ductor has gone stark, raving mad. 

‘he rules governing correct behavior in 
the underground “subway” systems of our 
great cities (particularly the New York 
subways) are, however, much more simple 
and elemental than the etiquette ior surtace 
cars. In the subway, for example, if you are 
a married man and living with your wile, 
or are head of a family, lL. e. a person 
who actually supports one or more persons 
living in (or under) his (or her) household 
on the last day of the preceding calendar 
year provided that such person or persons 
shal] not on or before July first, or, if July 
first shall fall on a Sunday, then on the day 
nearest preceding July first, himself (or 
themselves) have filed a separate report as 
provided in paragraph (g), you should pre- 
cede a lady when entering, and follow a 
lady when leaving, the train, 


QO» the other hand, a wedding or a 
“honeymoon” trip in a subway brings 
up certain problems of etiquette which are 
entirely difierent from the above. Let us 
suppose, for example, that the wedding takes 
place at high noon in exclusive old Trinity 
Church, New York. The nearest subway 


is, of course, the “Interborough’” (West 
Side), and immediately after the ceremony 
the lucky couple can run post-haste to 
the Battery and board a Lenox Avenue 
Local. Arriving at romantic Chambers 
Street they should change at once to a 
Bronx Park Express which will speedily 


whizz them past 15th Street, 23rd Street, 
28th Street to the Pennsylvania Station, 
where they can again transfer, this time to 
a Broadway Local. In a jifiy and two 
winks of an eye they will be at Times 
Square, the heart of the “Great White Way’ 
(that Mecca of pleasure-seekers and excite- 
ment lovers), where they can either change 
to a Broadway Express, journeying under- 
neath Broadway to historic Columbia Uni- 
versity and Harlem, or they can take the 
busy little “shuttle” which will hurry them 
over to the Grand Central Station. There 
they can board the aristocratic Last Side 
subway, either “up” or “down” town. The 
trip “up town” (Lexington Ave. Express) 
passes under some of the better-class resi- 
dential districts, but the journey in the other 
direction is perhaps more interesting, in- 
cluding as it does, such stops as 14th 
Street, Brooklyn Bridge, Fulton Street, Wall 
Street (the financial center), et cetera, not 
to mention a delightful passage under the 
East River to Brooklyn, the city of homes 
and churches. Thus, without getting out 
of their seats the happy pair can be trans- 
ported from one fascinating end of the great 
city to the other, and when they have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of a honeymoon in 
the Interborough they can change, with the 
additional cost of only a few cents apiece, 
to the B. R. T. or the Hudson Tubes, 
which will gladly carry them to a thousand 
new and interesting places—a_ veritable 
Aladdin’s lamp on rails. 


ND now we come to that most complex 
form of travel—the railroad journey. 
Let us suppose that instead of attempting 
to walk or bicycle to New York you have 
elected to go on the train. On the day 
of your departure you should carefully pack 
your bag or suit-case, taking care to strap 
and lock it securely. ‘You can then imme- 
diately unstrap and unlock it in order to 
put in the tooth paste and shaving brush 
which you forgot to bring from the bath- 
room. 
Arriving at the station promptly on the 


time schedule for the train to depart you 
will find that because of “daylight saving 
time” you have exactly an hour to wait 
The time, however, can be amusingly and 
economically spent in the station, ag. fol. 
lows: 11 weighing machines  O1 = 
3 weighing machines (@ .05 15; 1 weigh. 
ing machine (out of order) 09; 17 slot 
machines (chocolate and gum) @ | = 
17. Total cost = .52; unless, of course 
you eat the chocolate. 

Upon the arrival of the train you con. 
sult your ticket to find that you have “lower 
9” in car 43. Walking back to the end of 
the train and entering car 43 you will find, 
in section number 9, a tired woman and 
two small children. You will also find a 
hat-box, a bird-cage, a bag of oranges, a 
bag of orange peelings, a shoe-box of lunch, 
a rag doll, a toy balloon, hali a cookie and 
8,000,000 crumbs, ‘The tired woman will 
then say to you, “Are you the gentleman 
who has the lower berth?” to which you 
answer “Yes.” She will then say, “Well, 
say—weve got the upper—and I wonder 
if you would mind.” “Not at all,” you re. 
ply. “I would be only too glad to give you 
my lower.” ‘This is always done. 

After you have seated yourself and the 
train has started, the lady's little boy will 
announce, “I want.a drink, mama.” After 
he has repeated this eleven times his mother 
will say to you, “I wonder if you would 
mind holding the baby while I take Elmer 
to get a drink?” 

The etiquette of holding babies is some- 
what difficult for bachelors to master at 
first, as there are no hard and fast rules 
governing conduct under these circumstances. 
An easy “hold” for beginners, and one which 
is difficult for the ordinary baby to break. 
consists in wrapping the leit and right arms 
firmly around the center of the child, at the 
same time clutching the clothing with the 
right hand and the toes with the left and 
praying to God that the thing won't drop. 

In this particular case, aiter Elmer and 
his mother have gone down the aisle alter 
a drink, the baby which you are holding will 
at once begin to cry. Now, as every mother 
knows, and especially those mothers who 
have children, a baby does not cry without 
some specilic reason, and all that is neces- 
sary in the present instance is to discover 
this reason. First of all, the child may be 
merely hungry, in which case you should at 
once ask the porter to bring you the ad /a 
carte menu. You should then carefully go 
over the list of dishes with the infant, tak- 
ing care to spell out and explain such 
names as he may not understand. In case, 
however, the baby does not cease crying 
after having eaten the first three or tour 
courses you should not insist on a salad and 
a dessert, for probably it is not hunger 
which is occasioning the outcry. Perhaps it 
is a pin, in which case you should at once 
bend every effort to the discovery and re- 
moval of the irritant. The most generally 
accepted modern way of effecting this con- 
Sists in passing a large electro-magnet over 
every portion of the child's anatomy, and 
the pin (if pin there be) will, of course, at 
once come to light. There is, really, no 
great mystery about the successful raising 
of children and with a few common sense 
principles, such as presented above, any 
mother may relieve herseli of a great deal 
of useless anxiety. I hope I may be 
pardoned for a digression here, but I feel 
very strongly that “to-day’s babies are to- 
morrow s citizens,’ and I do want to see 
them brought up in the proper way. 


UT to return to our train, Perhaps by 

this time the mother and Elmer will have 
returned and you will be relieved of further 
investigations as to the cause of the infants 
discomfort. A few minutes later, however, 
little Elmer will say, “Mama, I want the 
window open.” This request will be duly 
referred to you, via the line of authority. 
It is then your duty to assume a firm, up- 
right stand, with the weight evenly distrib- 
uted on both feet, and work for twelve 
minutes and thirty-nine seconds in a terrific 
struggle to raise the window. At the end 
of twelve minutes and forty seconds you 
will succeed, the window will slowly go up, 
and the train will at, once enter a tunnel, 
filling the car and you with coal smoke. In 
the resulting darkness and coniusion you 
should seize little Elmer, throw him quickly 
out of the open window and make your 
escape to the gentlemen's smoking compart 
ment in the rear of your car. 

In the smoker you will find three men. 
The first of these will be saying, © And he 
told me that a bootlegger he knew had 
cleared up a thousand dollars a week since 
January.” The second will sa) “Well, 
down where I come from there's men who 
never took a drink before prohibition who 
get drunk all the time now.” The third will 

(Concluded on page 111) 
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for Al 1922 


Expert 


Service 


NE day last 

week Mr. 

Frank F. Dole 
received an invita- 
tion to judge at the 
Seventh Annual Dog 
Show to be held in 
connection with the 
Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial Exhibition at 
Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. This 
is a distance of about 
miles from 
New York, but as 
dogs are Mr. Dole’s 
chief interest in life 
he gladly accepted 
the invitation. 

When breeders 
and exhibitors of 
dogs fifteen hundred 
miles away invite a 
man to come and 
judge at their show, 
it is certainly indic- 
ative of his ability, 
reputation and_ the 
confidence they place 
in him. 

Mr. Dole himself 
has been actively en- 
gaged in showing, 
breeding and judg. 
ing dogs for the past 
40 years. 

Before buying a 
dog consult Mr. 
Dole as to your re- 
quirements and he 
will be glad to tell 
you the particular 
breed that will fill 
them. Or if you have 

a dog that seems to 
lost his “pep” 
and usual playful 
good humor, write 
Mr. Dole and we 
feel sure he can pre- 
scribe just the thing 
that will bring him 
back to his old form. 

Mr. Dole’s expert 
knowledge and ex- 
perience in dogs is 
placed at the dis- 
posal of Harper's 
Bazar readers with- 
out charge. Address 
your letter to 
Mr. Frank F. Dole. Director 
HARPER’S BAZAR 

DOG DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Baron de Meyer 


Molyneux hat and gown worn by Miss Jenny Dolly. 
Miss Dolly and Clifton Webb dance nightly at Les 
Acacias, and the smartest people in Paris look on. 


Donald Ogden 


Stewart's 
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(Concluded from page 110) 


“Well, I tell you men—the saloon had 
to go.” 

Provision for satisfying the “inner man’ 
is now a regular part of the equipment of 
all modern trains, and about six-thirty or 
seven you should leave your companions in 
the smoker and walk through the train until 
you reach the diner. Here you will seat 
yourself at a table with three other gentle- 
men, the first of whom will be remarking, 
as you sit down, “And | know for a iact 
that this bootlegger is making over hiity 


thousand dollars a year.” 


Before the days of modern railroads one 
could not very well travel over night, but 
now, thanks to Mr. Pullman, it is possible 
for the traveler # go to bed en route and 
be every bit as snug and comfortable as the 
proverbial insect in a rug. Shortly after 
dinner the porter will “make up” the berths 
in the car and when you desire to retire for 
the night you shou!d ask him to bring you 
the ladder in order that you may ascend to 
upper 9. While you are waiting you should 
stand in the aisle and remove your coat, vest 
and shoes and then begin to search for your 
suit-case which you will finally locate by 
crawling on your chin and stomach under 
berth number 11. When you again resume 
an upright position the train will give a 
sudden lurch, precipitating you into berth 
number 12. A woman's voice will then say 
“Alice?”’ to which you should, of course, 
answer “No,” and climb quickly up the lad- 
der into your proper berth. 

A great deal of “to do” is often made of 
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the difficulty involved in undressing in an 
upper berth, but most of this is quite un- 
called for. 
erally wait until the lights of the car have 
been dimmed or extinguished, when the dis- 
robing can be done quite simply in five 
counts, as follows: One—loosen all c‘oth- 
ing and lie flat on the back. The respira- 


tion should be natural, easy and through the 


lungs. The muscles shoud be relaxed. Two 

pivoting on the back of the head and 
neck, inhale quickly, at the same time draw- 
ing the muscles of the legs and arms sharp- 
ly under the body as for a spring. Three— 
spring suddenly upward and to the right (or 
left), catching the bell cord (which extends 
along the roof of the train) with the teeth, 
hands and feet. Four—holding firmly to 
the cord with the knees, describe a sudden 
arc downward with the head and body, re- 
turning to position as soon as the shirt and 
undershirt have dropped off into the aisle. 


Five—taking a firm hold on the cord with | 
the teeth, let go sharply with the knees. | 
The trousers, et cetera, should at once slide | 
off, and you can (and, in fact, should) then | 


swing yourself quickly back into your berth 
and pajamas. 


NCE inside your “bunk” 
drift quickly off to slumberland. and 
when you wake up it will be five minutes 
later and the engineer will be trying to see 


what he can do with an air-brake and a 


few steel sleeping-cars. 
In the morning you will be in New York. 


will contain, of course, all 


of the news of the openings of the important Paris houses. 
After reading this issue you can go serenely about ordering 
your winter wardrobe without a flicker of a fear that you 


will make a mistake. 


will be clearly stated: the 
various smart houses, the new 


The important points of the mode 
silhouette, 


details from the 
fabrics, and correct colors. 


~ 
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Experienced travelers now gen- | 


you should) 


Any Woman can have 


Beautiful Wavy Hair! 


Produce a natural, beautiful 
ripple wave that remains in 
straightest hair a week or 
more, even in damp weather 
or when perspiring. If the 
hair is fluffy only use the 
wavers once after every 
shampoo. 

Stop burning hair with hot irons! 
Stop twisting with curlers which 
break the hair. Send for Water 
Wavers (patented) today. Abso- 
lutely sanitary, universally suc- 
cessful — endorsed by seciety's 
leaders. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle them send $2 for set of 6 
mailed with full directions. 


WATER-MAID WAVER CO, 
D-117 West 7th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The New Art of the Masque 


As the Masque expresses 

another character, so Per- 

fume can portray a dif- 
ference in personality 


BOVQOVET 
EGYPTIEN 


. . So hauntingly 
fragrant, so delightful- 


ly elusive, so potent 
yet so delicate as to 
hint of rare Egyptian 
flowers laid away for 


centuries to fascinate I 
anew. ... y 


TANTY Parfumeur 
Paris New York 


Perfume $1.50, $35.00, 38.50 
Toilet Water $5.00, $10.00 
Face Powder $1.00, $2.00 

Vale 75e 


Send 20c for Generous Sample to 
Tanty. Times Bidg., New York 


For Your Special 
Consideration 


am 
Tanty .Face Powder 60c 
Astringent Lotion $1.50 
Creams, 50c. $1.00 
Rouge 50c. 
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HARPER’S 


The Four-Door Coupe 


The roster of LaFayette owners 


naturally includes many families 


whose requirements are for three 


or four fine motor cars. 


And it is significant to note that 
during the past year a large num- 
ber of such owners have stand- 


ardized wholly on the LaFayette. 


LaFayette Motors Company, af Hidl, Indianapolis 


gue, 


Cary Ca! 
Twe CAREY CO. INS 
New Yorr 
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